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SIMON BOLIVAR, PAN-AMERICAN HERO. - cinton'rox 


~ IMON BOLIVAR has been called the ‘* Washington of South America,"’ 
~_) and perhaps no other two great men ever lived whose achievements were 
so identical, whose struggles and sufferings were so similar, and whose 
success was so marked, as these two monumental figures in the history of the 


Americas. Washington freed from Great Britain thirteen states, which, in 
less than a century, became the most powerful ‘‘empire for liberty’’ ever 
known in history; and Bolivar wrested from Spain five republics, whose 
wealth and power, when properly developed, are beyond comprehension. 
The characters of the men were as wide apart as the poles. Washington 
was sedate and of sober judgment, while Bolivar was impulsive, of fiery 
temper, and quick to act. Both, however, were born leaders of men, and 
both, each in his own way, inspired the confidence of their followers. 
Washington and Bolivar were both gifted with ‘‘creative’’ powers Gor 


resourceful, and possessed the wonderful faculty of drawing mate ul 


strength from seemingly exhausted sources, of making much out of nothing. 

Bolivar was born in Caracas, Venezuela, in 1783. He was of noble 
lineage, and to his great natural ability he added, by extensive travel, 
knowledge and experience. He studied law in Madrid, where he was 
received at court, and participated in the pastimes and pleasures of 
royal circles. 

In this connection an interesting story is told of his being engaged, on 
one occasion, in the game of battledoor and shuttlecock with the Prince 
of Asturias, afterwards Ferdinand the Seventh, when a drive from Bolivar’s 
bat landed the feathery sphere upon the head of his royal playmate with 
such force as to knock off his hat. One of the bystanders is said to have 
called out to the prince, ‘‘ Look out! he will knock off your crown, next.’’— 
Si non é vero, é ben trovato! Only a few years thereafter, he crushed Spain's 
power in Venezuela, where independence was declared July 5, 1811. 








Bolivar visited the several countries of the Continent, and, in 1809, 
e to North America. The free institutions which he beheld here, and 
which even then were so successful in their mission, no doubt stimulated 
him to acquire them for his own beloved South America. He was delega- 
ted upon a special mission to England by the patriots of Caracas. The 
y of the Venezuelan war for independence is Bolivar's own history 

the date of his return from that mission. He won the battles of Car- 

, and the fate of Venezuela was decided. She became free. Spain's 

ver was shattered forever. The second Carabobo was the Yorktown of 
ith America. The complete rout of the Spaniards followed. They were 
ven from the country. Bolivar became at once the dictator of Peru and 
lol of his fellow citizens, who changed the name of part of the coun- 

to Bolivia, in his honor. Bolivar, at this time, showed that he was not 

. great leader, but also a broad humanitarian, sympathizer with human 

ering, and philanthropist of far-reaching, beneficent influence in re- 
f eving human burdens. The people voted him one million dollars; but, 
nstead of using this money to increase his personal fortunes, he purchased 
t the liberty of one thousand slaves. He gave utterance to the feel- 
zs of his nobleness of heart in the. following inspiring language: ‘‘ No 
e castes exist in Colombia. There is no blood nobler than any other; 
\| the blood of heroes mixed on the battlefields, and it will be one 
the same when courage, honor, talent, intelligence and virtue shall be 

ied. 

We call Bolivar ‘‘the Washington of South America.’ May we not 
ntinue in transposed comparison and call Lincoln ‘‘the Bolivar of 
America ?"’ 

Bolivar resigned his office of president four times, but congress would 
ept his resignation. He retired finally, in 1830, on which occasion 

that, ‘‘if a man were necessary to sustain a state, that state could 

exist.'' He prayed that his glories might be saved, as his glories were 

se of his country. But this great man, like others, was to drink, to the 
tter dregs, the cup of ingratitude. He was denounced as atraitor. He was 
sed of ambition, and his lofty character was assailed by the very people 
for whom he had sacrificed his private fortunes and twenty years of devo- 
ted service in securing their liberties. In the flesh he died broken-hearted, 
s spirit hovers over the destinies of South America like a guardian 
nge No one in the world has received more posthumous honors, and 
sterity will continue to pay its tribute of love and tears at the shrine of 
Bolivar. 
In 1824, simultaneously with the successful termination of the revolu- 
n South America, occurred an event in North America which more 
ever cemented the fraternal relations between the grand divisions of 
ontinent. Lafayette, upon official invitation from congress, was visit- 
United States. A grand banquet was given in his honor, at which 
Clay spoke, in part as follows:— 


t we are peacefully enjoying, in the midst of abundance and security, the 

e institutions founded by the bravery and patriotism of our forefathers, 

unt companions here present; whilst calling to mind, with freedom and 

emory of our revolution, can we forget that our neighbors and friends 

tinent are now struggling to obtain that same freedom and independence 

gs rselves have been so fortunately secured? No nation, no generous 

ed Lafayette, has come to their assistance; alone, and without help, they 

heir glorious cause, trusting to its justice, and with the assistance only 

ivery, their deserts, and their Andes. I offer a toast to General Bolivar, the 
f South America, and to the Republic of Colombia. 


e family of Washington requested Lafayette to be the intermediary 
enting certain gifts which they desired to make to Bolivar. They 
ed of a medal of gold, given by the people of the United States to 
ther of his country, and a medallion portrait of Washington with a 
his hair. These souvenirs are, to-day, carefully treasured by the 
rnment of Venezuela. In transmitting the precious treasures, La- 
te wrote :— 
: WASHINGTON CITY, September 1, 1825. 

f.] therator -— 
nily of General Washington could not have shown in a better way their 
of filial and religious affection for his memory. ‘To-day a most hon- 
has been entrusted to me. It was with the utmost pleasure I recognized 


sé lance of the portrait, for | would rather offer this record of my father- 
General Bolivar than to any other man living, or to any of those who are famed 
What more can I say to the great citizen whom America has saluted with 

I rator, a name confirmed by the Old and the New World, and who, whilst 
power equal to his disinterestedness, yet bears in his heart an unre- 
However, the public 


erty and a sincere affection for the Republic. 
your kindness and esteem authorize me 
ou with the personal congratulations of a 


our common cause. I am soon to take m 

r another hemisphere, but I shall follow wit 
thy the glorious termination of your labors, 
urse of that solemn assembly of Panama, in 
consolidated and completed all the prin- 
ill the interests of the independence, liberty, 

America 

e, Mr. President-Liberator, the homage of my 

and respectful attachment. LAFAYETTE. 
Che people of Venezuela celebrated the one 
lredth anniversary of the birth of Bolivar, in 
I and on this occasion erected a statue of 
Washington in Caracas, a delicate symbol of 


e bond of union between two nations of dif- 
ferent race, customs, and language, and a striking 
entiment of international confraternity. 

This opening year of the twentieth century is 
irlya Pan-American one. At the last Pan- 
can Conference, in 1889-90, Sefior Saenz 

Pefia, the distinguished delegate from Argentina, 

pitted with reason that the twentieth cen- 
would be known in history as ‘‘the century 
erica.’’ The ideal of Bolivar, of Clay, and 
ne, has assumed practical shape. The 
eteen republics of the American continent 
yund together in an international union. 


rhe largest and most distinguished diplomatic 
‘ rps in the world is that stationed at Washing- 
tor ide so by the fact that all of the American 
ure there represented by their ablest men. 
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Nothing now happens, at any point in any of the three Americas, that does 
not awaken the keenest and most sympathetic interest in all. ‘ 

The ‘‘ Construction of a Continental System for America,’’ contemplated 
in the treaty negotiated between Colombia and Chile, in 1822, is now an 
accomplished fact. Bolivar first awakened the world to what was to come 
when he called the Conference of Panama, in 1826. He started the agi- 
tation, his idea being to form close connections between the Spanish colo- 
nies of Central and South America. Clay met this with favor, but went 
further by advocating the solidarity of the interests of all America. He 
maintained that, whatever the real issues of such a conference might be, 
it would not fail to challenge the attention of the civilized world and to 
command that of posterity. The genius of Blaine brought about the first 
practical results in the International American Conference of 1889-90. He 
held that a growing disposition had made itself manifest, by certain states 
of Central and South America, to refer to arbitration decisions affecting 
great questions of international relations and boundaries, rather than to the 
sword. He expressed the supreme satisfaction of the government of the 
United States to see that this country was, in a large measure, looked to, 
by all the American powers, as their friend and mediator. But he also 
made it clear that the United States did not assume the position of counselor, 
that she would not attempt to settle questions dividing any of the countries 
of America, nor would she prejudge issues. While Blaine was the repre- 
sentative of a great political party, and his international policies stand as 
party measures, the Pan-American idea was accepted by his political op- 
ponents, and the invitations to the first conference were really extended by 
a Democratic president. Both of the great political parties of this coun- 
try have been identified with the preservation of American doctrines. 
Blaine presided over, and guided the deliberations of the International 
Conference of 1889-90, in which an agreement was reached, which was 
recommended for adoption by the several governments, of a definite plan 
of arbitration of all questions, disputes and differences that might exist 
between them, and there was further recommended a system of arbitration 
for the settlement of all difficulties between the republics of America and 
the nations of Europe. The genuine Pan-American idea, as cherished 
north and south of the equator, does not allow any claim of superiority or 
absorption, but demands equality of rank and influence. It means, to-day, 
as it meant in the days of the Congress of Panama, the extinction of 
European colonial control in America. These points were elaborated, in 
magnificent language worthy of the occasion, by Sefior Mendonga, the 
distinguished representative of Brazil at the last International American 
Conference. ‘‘It is an honor to. us,’’ said Sefior Mendonga, ‘‘that no other 
measure for the respect of the opinion, or the value of the vote of any of 
the eighteen nations which have sat around this table, has ever been ad- 
mitted or even thought of than ‘that of the most perfect equality among 
sovereign states.’’’ He also turned his eyes to the Supreme Ruler of the 
World and prayed Him not to allow the light of the twentieth century, then 
ten years distant, to shine upon European colonies, claimed by conquest, 
on the free soil of America, but to see them transformed into sovereign 
states. 

The work of the fifty-sixth congress of the United States of America 
has shown, by its results, the unanimity of views on the American conti- 
nent, on the subject of Cuba and Porto Rico. The work of the United 
States Congress has been merely the enforcement of the plans laid out by 
the Congress of Panama. And, at the end of the seventy-two years, two 
conspicuous figures in the history of the New World are linked,—Simon 
Bolivar for having planned the liberation of these islands, and President 
McKinley for having secured it. 

More than a decade has passed since the last conference, and the 
years have only strengthened the bonds of unity between the American 
republics. The work of Bolivar, Clay, and Blaine, has been continued 
even on broader lines by McKinley, Diaz, Hay, and Marscal. It has 
culminated in what is to be a magnificent exposition of the arts and sciences 
of the hemisphere. . 

In accentuation of this glorious span in the history of the Western 
Hemisphere, there will be loaned, by this government, a collection of in- 
teresting pictures and relics for display at this exposition. These souve- 
nirs will cover the whole range of events from the landing of Columbus, — 
nay, from the time he first advocated his plan in Spain,—down to the 
present hour. This recognition of the historical importance of things pertain- 

ing to the liberties and progress of the American 
republics can hardly fail to be impressive. 

"4 All this is to be followed, next October, by 
another international conference, —this time in the 
city of Mexico. While it is true that the great 
interests of humanity are one, there are, never- 
theless, special interests in America. The bonds 
between her inhabitants are close, with few inter- 
national complications to interfere with the wel- 
fare of her people. Nunguam retrorsum, nec 
aspera terrent. Immota fides. 

ws + 


HOW MONEY GROWS 


Some poor relations of Christopher Columbus 
are said to be living in Spain at this time. One 
or two of these have intimated that, if the liberal ° 
American people would take up a collection for 
them, the same would be received as a fitting 
expression of gratitude to their great ancestor. 
But, if we consider, there would have been 
nothing impossible in it, and it would have been 
really considerate in Columbus, to have saved a 
dollar,—only one dollar,—and placed it at com- 
pound interest at the very reasonable rate of six 
per cent. By this time,—four hundred years 
after,—that dollar would have increased and 
multiplied to the munificent sum of over $8,600, - 
000,000, a sum sufficient to pay some of the 
gambling debts of his poor descendants. 
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OTHING proclaims the virility of this 
republic more emphatically, nor 

augurs more eloquently for the stability 

of its future,than a study of the history 

of President McKinley's advisers. Not 

one came from wealthy parents; not one 

ever knew the questionable luxury of 
eating the bread of idleness; not one 

but has painfully climbed, step by step, 

the ladder of fortune,—some of them 

unaided by friends or relatives,—until 

they now stand in the highest places, 

after the presidency, in the gift of the 
people. Another interesting circum- 
stance, worthy of reflection, is that only 
one member of the present cabinet still 
resides in the home of his birth, or 
has had political honors conferred on 
him in his own land, so to speak, and 
by his own people. This is Mr.Griggs, 
wlio was born in Paterson, and is still a resident of that growing borough. 

Only one other is accredited to the cabinet from the state of his birth, 
though he left his native town early in life. This is Elihu Root, who, 
adopting the legal profession, saw greater prospects for advancement in 
the great city of New York than in the pretty little village of Clinton. 

But two of the cabinet officers received a collegiate education before 
beginning life. Colonel Hay was graduated from Brown University in 1858, 
and Mr.Griggs from Lafayette College in 1868. Allthe rest received primary 
education at academies and public schools, and then struggled for the 
means to continue their work along higher planes. 

John Hay, as the American premier, is not only the leading man 
among the President's counselors, but is the most interesting personality 
now in public life. His connection with that grand historic figure, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, and his devoted service to him during his life and after his 
martyrdom, would endear him to the public, 
had he not many other qualifications which 
appeal to popular favor. He was born in 
Salem, Indiana, in 1839. 

Those whose memory can go back to 
the stormy days of 1861,—and there are 
many still in public life who can recall that 
epoch,—speak highly of the grace and 
prepossessing appearance of the young 
assistant-secretary of Mr. Nicolay, then Mr. 
Lincoln’s confidant and adviser. The future 
statesman was then twenty-one, and was full 
of good humor and fond of a joke. Tradi- 
tion says that he was so given to éadinage, 
and similar frivolities, that he incurred the 
displeasure of Mrs. Lincoln, who was a seri- 
ous-minded woman, prone to rebuke such 
levity. In those days, simplicity which 
would have honored Cincinnatus prevailed at the White House. There 
was a common table, and the presidential family, with all the exec- 
utive clerks, partook of the same viands.» Mrs. Lincoln believed that 
young Mr. Hay found amusement in watchipg his chief dispose of his nour- 
ishment, and she insisted that he should leave the White House and board 
in the city. She even asked the aid of her friends to find a boarding house 
for him. When the quest proved successful, her plans went all awry, for 
the young secretary frankly told Mr. Lincoln that he could notafford to pay 
what was required of him at the boarding house. The President, who was 
very fond of his youthful assistant, pleaded his case with Mrs. Lincoln, 
and he was restored to her good graces. She was always suspicious of him, 
however, and his friends say that his life was far from comfortable. Mr. 
Lincoln was devoted to a good story, and frequently told one at the table. 
Mr. Hay was constantly torn between his desire to laugh at the President's 
jokes and his fear that, if he did so, Mrs. 
Lincoln might accuse him of unbecom- 
ing levity. Secretary Hay is noted in 
the cabinet for his facility in telling a 
joke, and he delights in hearing one, — 
perhaps a cherished memory of those 
old days adds zest to his present life. He 
finds himself, to-day, a cabinet minister 
and the premier of the administration, in 
the same room in the White House in 
which he sat as a clerk to Mr. Lincoln. 
The newspaper profession claims him as 
an honored member, since he was editor 
of the New York «‘ Tribune’’ for several 
years, and has since been identified with 
the profession. Colonel Hay is the dean 
of the literary corps established at Wash- 
ington, and possesses, as such, a pres- 
tige apart from his political honors. He 
wrote ‘‘Pike County Ballads,"’ ‘‘ Cas- 
tilian Days,’’ and, more recently, ‘‘ The 
Bread-Winners."" As a man, author, 
statesman, and diplomat, he has been 
completely and unreservedly successful ; 
and yet, less than forty years ago, he 
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Boys Became 





could not afford to pay the usual Washing- 
ton price for his board and laundry! 

The Empire State has the honor of be- 
ing the birthplace of Lyman J. Gage, secre- 
tary of the treasury. His native town was 
De Ruyter, Madison County, but his parents 
moved to Rome in his early childhood, and 
there he received a meager education. Bank- 
ers are said to be born and not made, and 
from his youth Mr. Gage was a financier. 
At fifteen, he obtained a position in the 
principal bank of Rome, and by his fru- 
gality, his industry and intelligence, soon 
attracted the attention of his employers. 
A story told of him, when he was about 
twenty, was that he wanted a higher posi- 
LYMAN J. GAGE, AS A BANK CLERK 
some one to become his security. He asked 
the amount, and soon returned with a friend, who, he said, would be 
responsible for half the sum. The rest, he added, would be all right; 
he had saved about that sum and would be his own security. The banker 
was much amused, but he gave young Gage a more responsible position 
than he sought. Mr. Gage made his fortune in Chicago, whither he went 
in 1858. He began life there as a bookkeeper at a salary of sixty dollars a 
month. He is now one of the solid men of the great western metropolis, 
and, whatever may be the popular opinion of his career as secretary of the 
treasury, no one can deny that he has been eminently successful in the 
life-work which he selected as a penniless and friendless boy. 

Elihu Root, the secretary of war, made up his mind, when he was only 
ten years old, to be a lawyer, but he had passed his majority before he 
could gratify his ambition. For several years, he taught school at the 
Rome Academy, and each month he put aside part of his salary to aid his 
beloved project. He left Rome in 1865 and went to New York City, where 
he entered the University Law School. He entered a lawyer's office at the 
same time, and thus eked out his some- 
what slender means. He was brave and 
in earnest, but found the ladder steep 
and slippery, and, though he constantly 
increased his income, success, as he val- 
ued it, and as he dreamed of it, did not 
crown his efforts until 1883, when he was 
appointed by President Arthur as district 
attorney for southern New York. His 
career has been meteoric since ther. 
He is now in the foremost rank of his 
profession, has made a large fortune, and 
bears an unblemished reputation. As : 
the successor of General Alger, as sec- "7 
retary of war, he has made an enviable 
record. He is now spoken of as one of 
the ablest men in the cabinet, and has the 
reputation of being the President's favor- ETHAN A. HITCHCOCK, AS A SALESMAN 
ite adviser and often his main support. 

John W. Griggs, who at this writing is attorney-general, has been 
more the favorite of fortune than his colleagues; but he, too, has struggled 
under the frown of the fickle Goddess of Fortune. Like Mr. Root, he 
selected the legal profession in his early boyhood, and all his efforts were 
bent in this direction, even to studying dry law books far into the night, 
after working all day. He was admitted to the bar in 1871, and began 
practice imrhediately in his native town, Paterson, New Jersey. In 1876 
he was elected a member of the assembly of New Jersey, and, in 1882, was 
promoted by his constituency to the state senate. He was made president 
of the senate, in 1886. To crown his career in his home state, he was 
elected governor of New Jersey, in 1895. Mr. Griggs has accumulated a 
large fortune by his unaided efforts. He is a genial and approachable 
man. As a note to his character, it may be stated that, Mr. Griggs has 
broken a long-established precedent of the department of justice. It has 
been the vogue to abbreviate the title of the legal adviser of the President 
to ‘‘General,’’ and heretofore there have 
been a long line of legal authorities who 
were known in public by this military 
title. Mr. Griggs quickly discouraged 
this practice, smilingly remarking, to those 
who used it, that he was no more a general 
than a colonel, and that he did not like 
the term. 

Charles Emory Smith, the postmaster- 
general, is a native of Mansfield, Con- 
necticut; but the scene of his early life 
was laid in Albany. In Mr. Smith, the 
journalistic profession is honored. He is 
an example of the hard-working, big- 
brained men who begin as printers and 
find their chosen field in the editorial 
room. Notwithstanding the fact that he 
has been from “time to time called from 
his desk to direct larger affairs than those 
of a newspaper, he has never considered 
himself graduated or eliminated from the 
ranks of newspaper men. The post- 
master-general began his career at the CHARLES E. SMITH, AS A COMPOSITOR 




















bottom of the ladder. He entered the office 
of the Albany ‘‘Knickerbocker’’ as a 
printer. He became a proof reader, then 
a reporter, and in 1865 he became editor 
of the Albany ‘‘Express.’’ His work at- 
tracted attention, and the Albany ‘: Even- 
ing Journal’’ offered him more flattering 
terms. In 1870, he became its editor, and, 
six years later, he bought the paper and 
conducted it through the bitter controver- 
sies of the next four years with marked 
ability. In 1880, he went to Philadelphia 
as the editor of the ‘‘Press.’" In 1890, 
President Harrison tendered him the posi- 
tion of minister to Russia. He brought to 
this work the same persistent habit of study 
which made his newspaper career success- 
ful. He is now regarded as one of the best 
authorities as to the intricacies of Russian 
diplomacy at the capital. To his knowl- 
edge may be traced American gains of 
millions of actual money. He was largely 
WILSON, AS A PLOWMAN-_ instrumental in the negotiations which 
placed the United. States on the footing 
favored nation’’ with Russia. It was not the resources of the 
n people alone which gave the United States the cream of every 
for the Siberian Railway. Mr. Smith had carefully fostered 
tural advantage of the situation, and had eliminated many diffi- 
efore this triumph was possible. These contracts, entered into 
ght, and nine years ago, were the first victories of the magnifi- 
paign which the United States has since waged to control the 
ommerce. This alone is quite a triumph for a man who is 

e architect of his own fortune. 
Davis Long, secretary of the navy, was born in Bucksfield, 
inty, Maine, in 1838. In his early life he tasted the hardships 
ons of a farmer boy's life. He secured a common school and 
ducation in his native town, and, after teaching school two years, 
rvard, where Asa Gray was greatly attracted toward the sturdy 
ften predicted that he would be a leader of men. His personal 
nfluence can be gauged by the fact that he has weathered the 
| controversies which have waged around the navy department 
e outbreak of the Spanish-American War. Notwithstanding the 
trife which has smirched many reputations, John D. Long has ad- 
ed his great department, has disbursed hundreds of millions of 
nd by his word decided national and international interests, and 
ield the personal respect and confidence of every officer and 
with whom his office has brought him into contact. The farmer 
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boy shows in his best light in the person 
of Mr. Long. Such boys make their mark. 

Ethan Allen Hitchcock, the secre- 
tary of the interior, is the only member. 
of the cabinet born south of Mason and 
Dixon's line. This interesting event oc- 
curred at Mobile, Alabama, in 1835. 
His father was the grandson of Ethan 
Allen, the hero of Ticonderoga. The 
family emigrated from Vermont, went 
first South, and then established a home 
in St. Louis. Mr. Hitchcock attended 
the public schools of that city and after- 
wards went to the Military Academy at 
New Haven, Connecticut. He began 
life as a clerk in a small commission 
house in St. Louis. Afterwards he went 
to Hongkong, China, in the interest of 
the well-known firm of Olyphant and 
Company. After several ventures, he 
returned to St. Louis, and devoted his 
energies to the organization of the glass 
manufacture in the United States. He 
was the first American ambassador accredited to the Russian court, and 
served at that post a little less than a year, and was then appointed 
secretary of the interior to succeed Cornelius N. Bliss. In his person, 
Mr. Hitchcock contradicts the adage that a rolling stone gathers no 
moss. During his diversified career he has garnered to himself wealth 
and honor. 

James Wilson, secretary of agriculture, was born in Ayrshire, Scot- 
land, and is the only member of the present cabinet who is not a native of 
the United States. He is also the oldest of President McKinley's advisers. 
He was born August 16, 1835, and is exactly one month the senior of 
Secretary Hitchcock. Mr. Wilson went to Iowa as early as 1855. He 
worked as a farm hand until, by industry and thrift, he was able to purchase 
a farm of his own in 1861. He was elected to the general assembly of his 
state in 1866, and served continuously until 1872, when he was sent to 
congress. He received his education in the schools of his native land, 
and, after coming to the United States, supplemented this instruction by 
attendance at the winter evening schools, which are a feature of the pioneer 
days of lowa. When he was selected as secretary of agriculture, he was 
director of the Agricultural Experiment Station and professor of agriculture 
at the lowa Agricultural College at Ames, a position which he obtained 
through his practical knowledge, rather than from political preferment. 
He has made an exceptionally able head of this great department, and in 
him every industrious tiller of the soil sees a practical illustration of the 
possibilities of this honored calling, the foundation of our wealth as a nation. 
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wife of the senator from Indiana, was re- 
t-general of the Daughters of the Ameri- 


\ N women have been noted, since the 
t period of the history of this great re- 
y for patriotism, but also for practical, 
eavor to promote patriotic thoughts 
rhroughout the country there are 
eties, composed of big-brained, far- 
hearted women, whose aim in life 
»ve of country into the hearts of their 
rhe Daughters of the American 
of which organization I have the 
eing president-general, came into ex- 
promote patriotism. It has been said 
t we are like the elder daughter of the 
We labor under a charter of the United 
ernment, and it is our cherished duty to 
nd extend the institutions of American 
) foster true patriotism and love of 
nd to aid in securing for all mankind 
ngs of liberty. This is certainly a lofty 
nd each member of the great society, 
ering thirty-five thousand women, is 
y interested in carrying out the grand 
h brought us into existence. 
rking of historic spots, rendered illus- 
sacred by the sufferings, the blood, the 
nd patriotism of revolutionary heroes, 
st sacred duty. The national govern- 
not been neglectful of this holy obliga- 
the multitude of demands on the 
»f the country and on the time of its 
rs make it imperative that some organi- 
zat should gather these records from the 
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dusty archives of history. The United States sen- 
ate has recently gladdened the heart of every 
American patriot, by passing an appropriation of 
one hundred thousand dollars to erect a monu- 
ment near New York Harbor in memory of the 
Revolutionary martyrs who died on prison hulks 
between 1775 and 1783. Every year, some state 
or individual adds to these monuments, erected 
to our revered dead; but, withal, it is sad to think 
how much yet remains to be done. 

Those who have traveled abroad cannot refrain 
from noticing the infinite pains taken by the dif- 
ferent governments to mark even the temporary 
residences of great men and women. I remember 
the thrill of pleasure which I experienced in going 
through Paris, some years ago, when I saw, on a 
modest little house, the inscription: ‘‘In this 
house lived the great American patriot and phi- 
losopher, Benjamin Franklin.’ I could not help 
wondering if the various homes which Franklin 
had occupied in different cities of America were 
similarly designated. All over the Continent, 
wherever this noble patriot resided,even for a few 
days, we find each house so marked. This lauda- 
ble custom of marking historic spots is of inesti- 
mable advantage in educating the young, and, to 
my mind, it is as great an incentive to patriotism 
as the study of history. The young mind is re- 
ceptive; and if, in the daily walks of life, the 
stories of illustrious men are told in this simple 
fashion, an indelible impression will be made. 

There is a wide field in the national capital. 
Since the seat of government was moved to Wash- 
ington, now a century ago, that city has been the 


home of all the great men and women who have 
fashioned our history. I can recall now but one 
home which bears an inscription to tell the passer- 
by its story. This is the residence once the home 
of Dolly Madison, and now occupied by one of 
Washington's scientific clubs. When we consider 
that Thomas Jefferson and his brilliant wife, the 
courtly Monroe and his charming helpmate, and 
all the intellectual giants of that era, lived in 
Washington, it seems a pity that we have no rec- 
ord of their home life, such as would be found in 
European cities. Mrs. Monroe is an especially 
beloved personage. It was she who boldly went 
to the dreary conciergerie of Paris, where the wife 
of General Lafayette had been imprisoned by the 
national assembly, and offered her the protection 
of the American government. Mr. Monroe was the 
American minister at Paris in those stormy days, 
but he had little hope of saving the life of Madame 
Lafayette. Mrs. Monroe solved the problem. 
Directly after her visit, the unfortunate wife of 
America's greatest friend was released from prison. 

We have marked the memorable house where 
the martyred president, Abraham Lincoln, breathed 
his last. The house which was designed and 
owned by our first president is also marked, but 
this is a meager showing, when we review the 
long procession of illustrious patriots, noble ora- 
tors and eminent scholars who have wrought 
their life-work within the capital city. It shall be 
my aim to encourage, in every way, this particu- 
lar feature of marking historic places, not only in 
Washington, but wherever illustrious deeds have 
been wrought or great lives lived. 
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[This story, by Colone) Tucker, 
is true in every detail, and is told 
here for the first time. Colonel 
Tucker is a personal friend of Gen- 
eral Diaz, and for many years was 
closer to the great Mexican than any 
other American.-Editor SUCCESS. } 
M Y FIRST meeting with Gen- 

eral Porfirio Diaz, pres- 
ident of Mexico, occurred in 
Brownsville, Texas, when he 
was a fugitive, friendless and 
penniless. He remained there 
for four months, and, during 
that time, we became fasi 
friends. One day General Diaz 
told me that he had left Mex- 
ico to raise funds for arms and 
ammunition, in order to keep 
up the revolution against the 
usurper, Sebastian Lerdo de 
Tejada. Diaz could get plen- 
ty of men to carry the arms, 
and all he wanted was money. 

He knew several men in 
Brownsville and Matamoras, 
and expected pecuniary aid 
from them; but, as I had ex- 
pected, they disappointed him. 
General Diaz had no security 
to offer, save his word. | 
knew, from my short acquaint- 
ance with him, that that was 
as good as his bond. 

The more I saw of Gen- 
eral Diaz, the more I felt se- 
cure in helping him. His 
heart and soul seemed to be 
centered in the cause of lib- 
erty. It seemed to me that, unless he could attempt to save his country, 
his life's wish would be shattered. I had, at the time, a sum of money 
in a New Orleans bank. I resolved to assist General Diaz. But, when I 
began to consider the matter,—my fortune not being massive, and Gen- 
eral Diaz, without friends or resources to repay me, planning to attempt the 
conquest of a nation,—the hope seemed like a chance in a lottery. 

Some weeks later, after 1 had written to New York for the catalogues 
of ammunition makers, | found General Diaz walking the floor in great 
distress. 

‘«My countrymen have forsaken me,’’ he said, almost in tears; ‘‘I 
have neither a dollar nor a friend.’’ 

‘*Calm yourself, General,’’ I replied. ‘‘You may say that you have 
no money, but do not say you have no friends. I am willing and able to 
assist you, General.”’ 

Then I brought forth the memoranda of arms and ammunition 
which I had ordered. The general sat as one transfixed. He jumped to 
his feet and embraced me. His sudden change from utter despondency 
to highest realization is impossible to describe. We sat until late that 
night, planning the many details for the shipment of the arms. I left for 
New York, and made the necessary purchases. When I telegraphed him, 
‘‘William is coming,’’ he knew that I was on my way home, and that he 
should send agents up the Rio Grande to enlist troops. The arms were 
shipped to Brownsville, and there were concealed in the depot. 

We did not get the arms and ammunition out of the place without 
some strategy. The officer in command of the United States troops at 
Fort Brown, Brownsville, heard something of the matter and sent a bat- 
talion of cavalry to patrol the river banks. But we stole a march on Uncle 
Sam’s troopers, by removing the articles of warfare across the river in 
sacks. That night I refused to let General Diaz leave the house. When I 
told him that the goods had been shipped across the river in safety, he 
thanked me warmly, and said: ‘‘This is the last night I shall partake of 
your hospitality. To-morrow night I shall cross into Mexico, and, at day- 
light, attack Matamoras.”’ 

The following night, Diaz crossed the river and found his men fully 
armed. At break of dawn he began his attack on Matamoras. I did not sleep 
that night, and about five o’ clock the next morning, while lying fully dressed, 
I was startled by the report of cannon, Matamoras being just over the river 
from Brownsville. The cannon ‘‘boomed"’ for fifteen minutes, and then 
ceased. Then I knew that the gates of the city had been opened to Diaz. 
I hastened to the river. At the bank I met the second in command of the 
opposing troops, General de la Barra. He was making his escape. He 
warned me not to enter Matamoras, but I paid no heed. I crossed 
the river and entered the town. It was all excitement. General Diaz had 
taken possession of the custom house, confiscated its funds, and levied a 
forced loan. Diaz remained in Matamoras three days. He heard that 
the enemy was advancing in numbers to give him battle. When I went to 
tell him ‘‘ good-by,’’ he took my hand, and, looking me squarely in the 
eyes, said :— 

‘*You are not only my friend, but also my brother. When you hear 
that I am in the City of Mexico, come at once to me, and I will settle 
in full.’ 

‘‘Don't think of me, but go in and win,"’ I replied. ‘And, General, 
I will ask you to give me a receipt for the money advanced, for this reason: 
if you should be killed in battle, which God forbid !—the receipt will be 
valueless; if you are successful,and I should die in the meantime, I would 
like to have something to show my family where the money went."’ 

He wrote out the receipt and handed it tome. Then he started away on 
his disastrous campaign, which ended in utter defeat. But Diaz is not a 
man to say ‘‘die,"’ if there isa breath of a chance. One year after he 
evacuated Matamoras, he entered the City of Mexico with his army, and 
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proclaimed himself president 
of the republic. 

I started for the City of Mex- 
ico, soon after. It was ina 
terrible state of disorganiza- 
tion when I arrived there. 
President Diaz welcomed me 
warmly and invited me to live 
at his house. But, as his place 
was very small, | declined, ex- 


cept to dine with him, and 
engaged rooms at the Hotel 
Iturbide. 


Government finances were 
at a low ebb. Tejada had 
depleted the treasury before 
his flight. Yet Diaz was des- 
tined to create a stable admin- 
istration. We had long con- 
versations about the country’s 
welfare, and one night, when 
he told me that he would be 
grateful for any advice that 
would bring about a state of 
prosperity, I said :— 

‘*General, you are in pos- 
session of this city, but how 
many friends, besides your 
army officers, have you ? You 
know that your best soldiers 
and civilians are fugitives from 
Mexico, and that most of them 
are in the United States. Now, 
my advice to you is this: You 
know the names of all the 
prominent Mexican refugees 
in the United States and other 
countries. Write to them and 
tell them to return to their homes, guaranteeing them full protection and 
pardon. They all know you, and know that your promises are good. 
Promise them federal positions. ‘Those whom you fear as possible presi- 
dential rivals,send to the foreign courts. Grant concessions for the erection 
of roadways and railways, and place a good man at the head of your 
finances. Forget tormer political animosities; think only of your country, 
which is now on the verge of ruin, and which sorely needs the help of a 
strong and honest man, such as you,to bring it back to prosperity and peace. 
If you do that, your country will forever bless you as her savior.’’ 

The president agreed to take my advice. 

A few days later, just after breakfast, President Diaz told me that there 
would be a cabinet meeting at ten o'clock on the following morning, and 
that he wanted me to attend, as he would try to arrange for a settlement of 
my account. On the same evening, a young aid of President Diaz called 
on me at the Iturbide Hotel. After chatting a moment, he said :— 

‘« Are you going to the cabinet meeting to-morrow ?”’ 

‘«Certainly,’’ I replied. ‘‘What made you ask that?"’ 

«‘O, I heard it,’’ he said, ‘‘and I thought I might do you a good turn 
by giving you a hint regarding the meeting. There will be one man pres- 
ent against whom you will have to be on your guard. He is Mr. Pizarro, 
the secretary of the treasury. He is greatly opposed to foreigners, and 
especially Americans, and, as he is a violent-tempered man, and may use 
language stronger than you would care to hear, keep cool, and do not heed 
any strong words he may use."’ 

Ten o'clock the following morning found me at the palace. When | 
was ushered into the room where the cabinet meetings are held, all the 
members were present. President Diaz, who presided, and his ministers, 
greeted me heartily, all except Mr. Pizarro, whom I had never met before. 
When I was seated, President Diaz arose and told of the manner in which 
he had been received and treated by me, and the assistance which I had 
rendered him in securing arms and ammunition, and he requested that 
provision be made at once to repay the money. When the president ceased 
speaking, Mr. Pizarro arose. He was a large man, with coarse features, 
and had a violent temper. He began by abusing all foreigners, whom he 
called ‘‘vultures and vampires,"’ and said that they were ‘‘trying to suck 
the life blood from any victim which fate threw in their way.'" He closed 
his speech by declaring that President Diaz was responsible to his minis- 
ters and the ministers to the country, and, although he was willing to admit 
that my claim was an honest one, it must take its chances with other 
debts of long standing. 

I saw that I was expected to reply. It took all the nerve that I pos- 
sessed to keep me steadily to my purpose, for 1 knew what | was going to 
say, but did not know what the result might be. 

I began by presenting the receipt for money advanced which Diaz had 
given me at Matamoras. He recognized the receipt, and recited the exact 
conditions on which I had asked for it. 

««General,’’ I then said, ‘‘ you are here to-day, and successful; ana I 
am here, and alive. Therefore, this receipt has done its duty, and I have 
no further use for it.'" Then I tore it up and threw the pieces on the floor. 
Turning to Mr. Pizarro, I continued:— , 

‘«Sir, in replying to your remarks regarding my just claim against this 
government, I hope you will pardon me if I ask you two vital questions, 
The first question is this: You said that the president was responsible to 
his ministers. To whom did you allude when you mentioned the 
president ?’’ 

This brought him to his feet, and, pointing at General Diaz, he re- 
plied, in a loud, angry tone :— 

‘*To General Diaz, sir!"’ 

«Thank you, sir,’’ said I, ‘‘ but I beg you to be seated, and not lose 
your temper, remembering that I sat quietly and listened patiently when 


FUGITIVES FROM YOUR COUNTRY!” 
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cused and abused foreigners. Now, Mr. 
irro, will you please inform me to whom you 
ded when you spoke about the ministers being 
sponsible to the country? Which ministers did 
nean fr 

He arose again, saying: ‘‘I do not see your 
reason for asking these irrelevant questions. You 
1 gentleman of intelligence, and certainly must 
that I alluded to the gentlemen sitting 

ind this table.’’ 
\s he said this, I stooped and picked upa small 
" e of the torn receipt, and, holding it over my 

said :— 
When this paper was signed, Mr. Diaz was 
president of Mexico.’’ Then, nerving my- 
for the last great coup, 1 straightened up, 
ked around the table, and exclaimed, in a loud 
tone of voice, still holding the paper aloft: ‘And 
were you, when this paper was signed ? 
igitives from your country, every one of you; 
yut for me, through the assistance I was 
enabled to render General Diaz, you might still 
be fugitives!’’ 

ilmost impossible to describe the sensation 
speech produced. All of the ministers, as 
as General Diaz, sat pale and speechless. Mr. 
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Pizarro was livid with rage, and glared at me 
as if ready to leap at my throat. But I gave 
them no chance for immediate recovery, and 
continued :— 

‘«Gentlemen, whenever you are ready to do me 
justice, please inform me. I live at the Hotel 
Iturbide. I bid you good morning.’ 

Before I reached the door, President Diaz was 
at my side. He placed his hand on my shoulder 
and said :— 

«Stop! You are the last man in the world 
who can leave me in anger. Come back and 
sit down, and let us discuss the matter further.’’ 

‘‘I am not angry, General,’ I replied, ‘‘ only 
disappointed and disgusted with the treatment 
received at the hands of Mr. Pizarro.’’ I re- 
turned to the table and resumed my seat. 

Several of the ministers lauded me highly, but 
I refused to retract. In a few days, President 
Diaz appointed a new minister of finance,—Lan- 
dero y Cos. The day after he took office, my 
claim was paid. After that, I went to Washing- 
ton on a special mission from President Diaz 
to the late president of the United States, Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes, and was somewhat useful in pro- 
curing American recognition for Diaz's claims, 
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FORGOT TO TURN THE CYLINDER ” 


1s in Greece that I first tried to use a kodak. 

How | wished that I had experimented at 

Snap shots, that look so easy, became 

enetrable mysteries in the land of the « Iliad.”’ 

en the voluble vender of kodaks at home ex- 

ns them,all seems simple and easy; but, when 

ttempts to put his instructions into practice, 

iway from him, despite all efforts to fol- 

the printed instructions, one’s kodak never 

to behave right. Mine was human in 

endishness. I held it very level, according 

ratuitous suggestions from the hundreds of 

essful tourist photographers I met, pressed it 

stopped breathing so that it would not 

ble, and, after that, ‘‘snapped’’ it Each 

n my ardor, I was sure that I was going to 

1 prize photograph. No artist seeking the 

emy for the first time, to see how he looked 

the line,’’ ever examined his work as I did 
rints when they were returned to me. 

Well, no one can imagine such chaos as came 

\ll Greece was on a Bacchanalian ‘‘lark.”’ 

hings—mosques, donkeys, priests, peasants, 

and ‘Punch and Judy’’ figures,—were 

ng the ‘‘Highland fling,’’ and tilting on 

h life as if it were a perpetual joke. Greece's 

ne great holiday, the celebration of the peace of 

twenty years ago,—an affair quite as important 

t the Fourth of July is in America,—could 

not e produced more demoralized groups than 

t ‘test invention of the double lens that I 

ought from the reliable store in America. It 

nsafe for me to stay in a land that I had so 

ned. Neither the law forbidding the wear- 

of knives in the huge belts of the peasants, 

r the military suppression of the brigand, would 

have been any protection to me had proud, self- 





ALL GREECE WAS ON A 


LARK" AN ATHLETIC LADY TRULY 
respecting, independent Greece seen itself stand- 
ing on one leg. Knives and brigands would have 
been my portion. Not content with that, I found 
print after print of composites, for I forgot to turn 
the wretched little cylinder. Against the sacred 
doors of a cathedral, a peasant was silhouetted 
with his twenty yards of white petticoat tilted at a 
riotous angle, and holding a donkey with pigs in 
the pannier so much on the careen that the church 
was left in absolute disgrace by my artistic efforts; 
and, when | had forgotten to turn the cylinder 
twice in succession, the composite of a priest, a 
black kid and its mother, a tight-belted officer, 
all dim but distinguishable groups, were given 
over to carousing by my quavering kodak. Any 
country would find it hard to recover from such 
implications on its people. Now, why should 
one’s best pictures be marred by an uninvited 
disc that looks as if the sun had descended to 
protest against its undignified use? Again, 
the proud mother who let me make a ‘‘counter- 
feit presentment’’ of her babies and their kids 
would doubtless have had me evicted from the 
premises, had she seen the results. In the mix- 
up of the films, it was impossible to find a child 
without horns, or a kid without curls; while the 
precious darling who stood apart resembled an 
Indian squaw in the costume of 1830. 

One successful picture at Olympia, of the en- 
trance to the s/adium, was due to a fair American 
lady who strolled my way one morning. I told 
her that Joshua had been at the sun; it seemed 
never to move. I had waited so long for it to get 


at my back, that I felt I could photograph all that 
then remained of the scene at the games. In 
some magic manner this pretty creature did what, 
doubtless, she is always doing at home,—made 
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‘‘sunshine in a shady place,’’—and, with the 
same little obstinate kodak that had ‘acted up”’ 
with me, the clear arch stood forth without a 
blemish. This proves that the fault is not with 
the machine, and the inventor is, therefore, hon- 
orably acquitted, while the struggling amateur is 
left at large with her kodak, to cast a blight upon 
any country that harbors her. 


g 
THE AWAKENING OF IRELAND 
MAUDE GONNE 


«THE blessings of the nineteenth century’ is 

a phrase which, of late years, has been 
on many tongues, but the people of Ireland sel- 
dom use it. Instead of blessings, the nineteenth 
century brought to the Irish, in their native land, 
conditions of life so difficult that the population 
of Ireland has decreased in number, since the be- 
ginning of the Victorian Era, from nine millions 
to about four and one-half millions. Under nor- 
mal conditions, there would have been a large in- 
crease, for we are a people of strong vitality. Our 
peasants have faced starvation many times, during 
these hundred years past. 

The cause of this deplorable state of affairs is 
an old story, with which, in a general way, Amer- 
icans are familiar. I want to speak not of the 
past, but of the future. 

The twentieth century promises well for Ire- 
land. Already the new era has begun. It will 
surprise many Americans to learn that, within so 
short a period as five years, the quantity of cloth 
produced and the number of hands employed in 
Irish woolen mills has nearly doubled. The pro- 
portion of increase is almost as great in several 
other industries. This means that money is pour- 
ing into Ireland, and money which formerly went 
to England and elsewhere is remaining among our 
people. The effect upon the general prosperity 
of the country is noticeable, though of course it is 
not very pronounced as yet. Many more than 
five years will be required to lift a people from the 
prostration of a century. But a beginning has 
been made, and this means much. 

Of far greater moment, however, than the in- 
dustrial awakening, is the animating spirit which 
underlies the whole movement. Love of country 
is growing in strength among my people, and it is 
arousing in their hearts a determination that the 
conditions shall be so changed that Irish men 
and women need not seek foreign shores to escape 
starvation, and that old Ireland shall yet be a 
land of happiness and plenty. 

It is chiefly because of a great compact entered 
into by the Irish people to use, as far as possible, 
Irish products and manufactured articles of all 
kinds, rather than those made in other countries, 
that the woolen mills and other factories have so 
materially increased in number and activity. 

Another important fact is that there has been a 
decrease in migration to America, on the part of 
our educated young men. Large numbers are re- 
maining at home, from patriotic motives, at a sac- 
rifice of their own material welfare. They know 
that their opportunities are a hundred in the 
United States to one in their own land. Young 
Irishmen of education have always made rapid 
progress on your side of the Atlantic, while in 
Ireland advancement is always slow indeed. Yet 
those of the best moral and intellectual fiber, who 
would most certainly achieve success in your 
country, are beginning to feel strongly that they 
owe a duty to their native land, and are remain- 
ing to lend their aid in the great work now at 
hand, of lifting Ireland to prosperity. 

Among the peasants, too, the emigration is some- 
what less than in former days. We want them to 
stay at home for their own good, and are endeav- 
oring, with considerable success, to impress upon 
their minds the fact that poverty on their own hill- 
side patches of ground, where they have at least 
plenty of pure air, is much better than poverty in 
the slums of New York or other American cities. 
Although to many of these peasants a penny a 
day is regarded as a fair income, and a cow is 
wealth indeed, the conditions are improving, as I 
have said, while in this country the lot of the un- 
educated is steadily becoming harder. 

Another manifestation of the new national feel- 
ing is seen in the widespread revival of the Irish 
language. A few years ago, it was rarely heard 
except among the western hills. Now it has its 
periodicals and other publications, and a million 
people, especially in the cities, are speaking and 
studying it. A people's soul is in its language, I 
think. We Irish are beginning to call our souls 
our own, once more. 
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‘ {HE general verdict of the Elmer Fanshawes 

friends was that, of course, the girls’ aunt, 
Mrs. Carteret, would come home from abroad, 
and provide for the poor things. She was a well- 
to-do woman, their mother’s only sister, who had 
been traveling around Europe for years, not en- 
joying anything much,and being awfully imposed 
upon by maids, couriers, and hotel keepers,—so 
what more natural than to expect she would do her 
duty by these young people, doubly afflicted in 
the loss of both parents and fortune ? 

If Mrs. Carteret should not offer a home to all 
three of the orphans, she would assuredly want to 
take Natalie, the eldest, the beauty, whose fame 
during several seasons had gilded the society col- 
umns of many newspapers; who, having been 
counted upon by report to achieve one of the 
great matches, was yet, at four and twenty, a 
spinster. Natalie, who had been petted and in- 
dulged by her proud parents, wrapped in cotton- 
wool, as it were, against the risk of being jostled 
on her way through life, was beautiful, even 
charming, but useless for all practical purposes. 
No one could imagine her without an illimitably 
long purse behind her, into which everybody's 
long fingers were forever dipping to provide her 
with indispensable luxuries. 

Laura, the second daughter, had no beauty in 
particular to boast of. She had elected for her- 
self a college course, and, in society, was ac- 
counted eccentric and strong-minded, having 
always avoided social functions in favor of study 
and philanthropy. She was known to have lec- 
tured, mildly, forthe benefit of a university settle- 
ment; was a member of a class for legal study; 
and had published a monograph on the subject of 
‘‘The Higher Life of Unmarried Women."’ 
Laura, therefore, at twenty-one, inspired everyone 
with a conviction that, whatever might come, she 
could stand ,alone, look out for herself, and 
promptly evolve some scheme of life that would 
gloriously illustrate her independent theories. 

Little Beatrix, aged eighteen, but still ‘little 
Trix,’ in her household,—was less known than 
her seniors, to the circle in which her mother and 
father had played so conspicuous a part. She 
had been about to make a formal appearance at a 
dinner dance to be given for her at the time of 
the double calamity which had forced the three 
Fanshawes into prominence as objects of pity to 
their set. Pretty, merry, educated for her small 
world only, with no knowledge of realities, no 
more available asset for self-help than her pet 
fox terrier, apparently, Trix had literally «‘laughed 
her young life away,’ until arrested upon the 
threshold of womanhood by the grim discovery 
that she and her sisters were left almost penniless 
by their protectors, who had swathed them in 
needless luxury, and never hinted at restraint in 
the expenditure of money. 

Elmer Fanshawe, a handsome, amiable, pleas- 
ure-loving man, although long known as a daring 
‘«plunger,’’ and suspected of having more than 
once grazed the verge of gigantic failure, had al- 
ways managed to live according to the modern 
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custom of his kind, that recognizes no braké in 
display before the world. To have his wife's en- 
tertainments, at Newport and in New York, cited 
as ‘‘unique in magnificence,’’ to see his beautiful 
young daughter moving like a princess in a royal 
procession, to be greeted everywhere among men 
as a liberal Maecenas and patron of art and 
fashion, as well as skillful and brilliant manipula- 
tor of finance, filled the measure of his ambition. 
Clever, facile, reckless, he had shot, meteor-like, 
through his successful career, and, like a meteor, 
went out in sudden darkness, —dying of heart dis- 
ease in a hansom that was taking him home 
from his club to his own door, and leaving his 
affairs in collapse, at a point when his brain 
alone could have piloted them away from the 
shoals of ruin. 

For, of Elmer Fanshawe’ s supposedlv great for- 
tune, there was found to be very little available 
for his family. His widow, who had adored him 
and her life of fashion equally, —bestowing but a 
scanty modicum of her personality upon her girls, 
—did not prove herself a heroine in adversity and 
sorrow. Her weak hold upon the higher life 
robbed her of all courage to withstand the humil- 
iation of her changed estate. Her grief soon told 
upon her physical condition, never strong; and 
she, too, passed out of life, soon after her hus- 
band, lamented by her children in the natural 
course of things, but having impressed none of 
them with a sense of irreparable loss. Her death 
was rather like the stopping of the music at a ball. 

The voice of the Elmer Fanshawe world hav- 
ing decided that Mrs. Carteret must be looked 
upon as the lucky providence of the bereaved 
and bewildered girls, society settled down to the 
consideration of some more recent sensation than 
that of the Elmer Fanshawe’s downfall from high 
place. It is to be feared that some, even of the 
sympathizers in the case, comforted themselves 
with the reflection that people who have so long 
lorded it must sometimes expect to come down 
from their pedestals, and stand upon common 
ground beside their fellow men. 

One day—their last meeting in the luxurious 
morning-room of the old house, in which a char- 
woman and their old nurse, Ann, already replaced 
the former retinue of servants, and whose echo- 
ing spaces they were to forsake for lodgings at a 
cheap seaside place, upon the morrow, —the three 
orphans sat together discussing a letter just re- 
ceived from their still absent aunt. 

Two months had elapsed since their mother's 
death. Business of various sorts, all equally un- 
familiar to them, had been brought to their 
notice, or transacted with their consent, by an old 
friend of their father, whose frequent visits had 
indeed begun to assume an almost humorous com- 
plexion in their eyes. 

This gentleman, Thomas Alison, who, for some 
reason known to her frolic mind, had been styled 
‘*Tommy-Boy*’ by Trix, was large, bald, and 
solemn, not attractive in person, certainly, but 

possessed of a loyalty to his dead friend, and a 
painstaking fidelity in looking after the compli- 
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cated affairs of the three girls, worth everything 
to them at that juncture. ‘‘He may have, to be 
sure,’ avowed Trix, ‘‘ bored us all horribly in the 
past, but the old dear has covered himself with 
glory since we became babes in the wood, wan- 
dering afar, with not arobin but himself in sight, 
to strew leaves over us. I, for one, mean to 
cherish ‘Tommy-Boy’ to the end of my days. 
There is nothing I would not do for him,—and I 
do n't think he is half so ugly as he was, —do you, 
Laura? You are the one who always said the worst 
things against him.’’ 

‘*Do be quiet, Trix, and let us arrange about 
Aunt Carteret,’’ interrupted Laura, sharply; ‘I 
never read such a concentration of cheap ambi- 
guity in one sheet of paper as this letter of hers."’ 

‘«She’s too spoiled and self-indulgent to do the 
thing in an open-handed way!"’ exclaimed Na- 
talie. ‘‘This sort of lukewarm permission for 
‘one’ of us, preferably me, to go over and spend 
the summer with her, and see what will turn up, 
does not encourage zeal in her nieces, in return. 
I don’t see why she ends with that dig at poor 
father, whom she considers ‘culpably negligent 
of our interests, and most disappointing,’ since 
she had always looked on him asa highly suc- 
cessful man."’ 

««And so he was, —too successful,’’—said Laura; 
««Mr. Alison says ‘luck followed almost every 
deal he made, and what he earned came so easily 
that he spent it, in the certainty that he could 
win again.’"’ 

‘*Poor daddy! He was too generous to us,”’ 
said Natalie. ‘Lately, since I've thought of 
these things at all, it has seemed to me that 
the particular variety of success which he at- 
tained—so largely esteemed among us in New 
York,—is n't exactly to be coveted. But the point 
in question now is, who will be the victim to sac- 
rifice herself to Aunt Carteret, and her round of 
little German spas, her water-drinking, and her 
horrid maid? I suppose one of us must go."’ 

‘* You, Natalie, of course,’’ said Trix. ‘« Every- 
body expects it to be you. Aunt Carteret natu- 
rally wants the best specimen of us; and, if you 
prove satisfactory, which of course you will, she 
will hold on to you; and then, at least, you'll live 
like a lady, as you ought to do. You are so amia- 
ble, you can stand her, which is more than the 
superior Laura could do.”’ 

‘«I think I ought to tell you,’’ said Laura, blush- 
ing deeply, ‘‘that you and Natalie must leave me 
out of your calculations for the future. The lit- 
tle money we have to go on with, for the present, 
need not be divided by three, but only by two,— 
I am going to become the wife of Mr. Alison."’ 

‘« Marry ‘Tommy-Boy'?'’ screamed Trix, while 
Natalie sat bolt upright, and gazed at her sister, 
blankly. It was too true. Laura, the Amazon in 
spirit, was the first to succumb to the weight of 
adverse fortune, and had accepted the family ben- 
efactor, whose solid character and comfortable 
fortune must be regarded as a compensation for 
his want of personal charm, and the fact of his 
forty-odd years! Natalie had literally no words 
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xpress her astonishment,—generously veiling 
recollection of the ponderous advances made 
er, first, by the would-be suitor, and her 
zement in consequence. She had known of 
great admiration for her sister's cleverness, but 
ever dreamed that the wind of fate would 
h a brother-in-law in her direction. But, 
) this matter of suitors, Natalie had recent- 
such a hard experience of her own that 
ze of ‘‘ Tommy-Boy,’’ willing, nay, eager 
ex in matrimony one of the penniless Fan- 
rought up as they had been, had its 
side. She and Trix did their best to 
» Mr. Alison's virtues, to extol the vision of 
s future happiness, and her opportunity to 
cked in her career of humane service to 

rotherhood and sisterhood of men. 
e irony of it is," commented Trix, when the 
d acquitted themselves of all that could be 
favor of the engagement, and Laura had 
lownstairs to receive a call from Mr. Alison, 
Laura is the only one of us that has any 
lar brains, or any knowledge of their use. 
now, could have studied for a profession, or 
a journalist, or written for magazines. 
know the ‘Cosmos’ accepted those two little 
f hers, that were printed quite in the back! 
nd | could n't frame an advertisement cor- 
ear, though you do write beautiful accept- 
nd regrets, while my notes slant all down 

ind have always to be done twice.’’ 
letters are splendid, Trix,—lots better 
ne! Speaking of letters, Laura’s bomb- 
s driven Aunt Carteret's epistle quite out 
nds. Of course, Aunt Carteret will ap- 
of Laura. That will leave only two of us to 
e her. I wonder if she could n't be induced 
us both ?"’ 

talie, my angel!’’ exclaimed Trix, begin- 
n jest and ending in sober earnest, ‘‘it 
to reason that one of us must swallow the 
eret pill. Poor mamma's last words that we 
rstood were that her greatest comfort lay in 
ng that we had her sister to helpus. You 
one wanted; therefore, you must go."’ 
ind leave you to ‘Tommy Boy’ and Laura, 
eir honeymoon?’’ cried Natalie. <‘O, I 
be so selfish as that. I own it would 
some ways a relief to me to go abroad, — 
igh | can’t say I have any idea that I shall 
n upon George Stanhope in America."’ 
Don't speak of him. He's a crawling ser- 
my estimation, though I used to like him 
unless it should turn out to be that 
voridly mother who has kept him away 
ou. She was very keen to bring the match 
vefore. She thought it would keep him in 
1e considered his proper place, as a man of 
society,—not a ‘mere scribbler and play- 
is he desires to be. Natalie, have you 


id one little line from him since our 


ver one,"’ said Natalie, forlornly. ‘‘He 
irds at the door, one day, and that was all. 
w mamma did not think he was ‘enough’ 
e, and did all she could to discourage him. 
| to say he had not capital enough to 
th literature. I could have stood it bet- 
he had not fallen away just after those hate- 
ewspapers began ringing the changes on 
fairs, —the finger of scorn pointed at us, 
nce there were only applauding hands. 
Trix, it has all been hard, hard, hard,— 
takes all the courage one has not to go 


ean to be *folly under creditable circum- 
es quoth Trix, bravely keeping back her 
But I must say I am disappointed in 
Stanhope. He always seemed to me to 
real thing,’,—a true man,—and this is 
han 

only wanted him as a friend, of course,”’ 
Natalie, proudly. ‘* Nobody likes to be de- 

serted by a friend.’’ 
Of course,’ echoed Natalie, soothingly. 
w, dear, let’s resume. You just sit down 
le Aunt Carteret that you'll go out with 
\lison’s cousin and her daughter, who have 
s to let them chaperon the chosen one. 
on the ‘Teutonic,’ next trip, and the 

capital.’’ 
you, Trix? You? Our baby, who has 
live with her fun and her courage during 
vful time,—the pet of the family,—what 

aor 

ean to help myself, or perish in the at- 
tempt,’ answered the girl, determined not to drop 
w the pathetic point. ‘* Now, listen, Natalie, — 
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it will amuse you to know that, for some time, I 
have been secretly laying pipes to get to work on 
my own account. I meant to go down to Sea 
Beach with you and Laura, and, when you should be 
safely established, to spring my plan upon you."’ 

‘‘Your plan for what?’’ asked Natalie. ‘‘I, 
too, have turned over twenty things in my mind, but 
could arrive at no conclusion. Whaton earth am 
I fit to do, that anyone in his or her senses would 
pay money for? I don't know enough to sing or 
play, or write or teach. I couldn't make a bon- 
net that would n't be a guy. _| read those articles 
in weekly journals about girls raising violets, and 
keeping bees, or chickens, or making jam, and it 
makes me laugh when | try to fancy myself in 
business.”’ 

*«Luckily, all girls haven't our handicap,"’ 
said Trix. ‘*Think of the thousands that must 
have stood where we do, and who have met the 
test, and have come out self-supporting. To tell 
the truth, Natalie, | fail to see you in any capacity 
except your present one,—a household compan- 
ion, and the dearest, loveliest one that ever was."’ 

‘«] have thought of going out to do ‘cheering 
by the hour,'’’ said the beauty, pensively, 
‘« «writing letters or reading for lazy women, or 
invalids,’ but the trouble is, I'm not like you,— 
I couldn't be cheerful now, and it would be a 
miserable mockery."’ 

‘No, dear, your fate is to win the heart of 
Aunt Carteret, and have her end by tying herself 
to your chariot wheels. Of course you will, and 
walk on Axminster carpets, as you always have 
done. Now, please be curious as to my scheme, 
for it is actually all matured. I meant to leave 
you and Laura at Sea Beach, and come back to 
town directly. I am going to take up my abode in 
a flat with Miss Clarkson, my drawing teacher at 
Miss Wells's studio. Don't speak till I tell you 
all. It is a very salubrious flat, on the far West 
Side, uptown, and Miss Clarkson has business 
enough to take me for an assistant. She has, for 
two years past, made a neat little income by de- 
signing costumes for the stage; and, if there is 
anything I can do, it is designing costumes. You 
remember how I turned out you and Laura for 
the Vere's fancy ball, and what a lot of old plates 
of costumes I have been collecting for some years. 
I brought Miss Clarkson here, one day, to see my 
collection, and she said it was a treasure trove to 
her, and would be a mine of suggestion to any- 
one in her line. That gave me the idea of offer- 
ing to sketch and color a few Directoire dresses 
for her, when she was engaged to do ‘The Man 
of the Thermidor’ at the Twentieth Century The- 
ater.’’ 

‘*Trix! What would mamma have said, had 
she known it?’’ ejaculated Natalie, breathlessly. 

‘«She never knew it. No one did, but Miss 
Clarkson, who offered me my share of the money 
she got for them, but I refused. Recently, when, 
like you, I have been sizing myself up, and de- 
ciding I was only good enough to take people's 
pet dogs out for an airing, I thought of this, and 
went to see Miss Clarkson. She is doing splen- 
didly, and needs an aid, and has agreed to take 
me, and, furthermore, my costume plates, you 
may be sure. She says she has always thought 
of them covetously. She has a big order for a 
new scenic production at the Twentieth Century 
Theater, next autumn, and I shall be hard at 
work. I could n't go out of town, for I must be 
near libraries and ‘read up’ in medizval history 
galore. Don't look so astounded, Natalie, but 
be glad. For myself, I never felt so thankful for 
anything before, and now you see why there is 
no choice for you in the matter of Aunt Carteret. 
When you come home, you will find me well and 
prospering, I hope. And, Natalie, if ever George 
Stanhope gets one of his old plays accepted, and 
it comes my way to costume it, I shall make 
frights of his people, I'll promise you.’’ 

«« Trix, Trix!'' exclaimed her sister, half laugh- 
ing, half crying, ‘‘rather heap coals of fire on 
his head by doing your best for him. But, be- 
tween you. and Laura, I am so perfectly astonished 
that I don’t know where | stand!’’ 


. * a * * 


IGHTEEN months had passed since the mo- 
mentous conversation between the sisters. A 
dress rehearsal of a costume play by a new 
author was in progress at the Twentieth Century 
Theater. In the dusk of the beautiful auditorium 
were gathered a few privileged on-lookers, the 
glow of the footlights leaving all but the stage in 
shadow, save where the golden bands of the higher 
walls, here and there, threw out a patch of brilliant 
sheen, above some point of hidden electricity. 
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Seated midway in the orchestra chairs, in an 
aisle seat from which she might conveniently 
arise and dash behind the scenes, if impelled to 
do so, was a very trig and businesslike young 
woman. She wore a tailor-made costume of dark 
cloth, with a closely fitting toque set upon her 
waving sunny hair, in a manner that betokened 
stern determination to put aside mere feminine 
coquetry, and adhere to the more serious side 
of everyday endeavor. She could not help being 
pretty, —unusually so, indeed,—the almost boyish 
disregard of this fact lending additional piquancy 
to her manner. Just then, she was absorbed in 
professional contemplation of the stage, across 
which defiled a pageant of gorgeously garbed fig- 
ures, clad in the fashion of the time of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, of Spain. As her gaze eagerly 
scanned the finely assembled grouping of a éa- 
bleau at the end of the first act, her heart beat 
with honest pride. 

‘‘How does it strike you, Miss Fanshawe?” 
asked a voice from the half-darkness at her elbow. 

She thought it was the stage manager, like her- 
self, on duty bent, and answered, without turning 
around :— 

‘«Stunning, isn’t it! But please observe, Mr. 
Barrick, that Don Alonzo has got on Don £n- 
rigue’ s boots, and that the second one of /sade//a’ s 
ladies in waiting has her mantle upside down. 
Also, to be historically correct, the Bzshop of 
Mendoza must positively wear his gloves—"’ 

‘‘I beg your pardon, but I'm not the stage 
manager,—only that very secondary person, the 
author of the piece,’ said the voice. 

‘‘Mr. Stanhope!’’ she exclaimed, turning 
quickly, and making manifest the sudden drop in 
her enthusiasm. 

‘I have seen, very plainly, that you have 
meant to avoid me all this while, when you put 
Miss Clarkson forward to talk over the costumes, 
while the whole inspiration comes from you. 
But, indeed, you must let me thank you for the 
taste and skill you have brought to bear on it. If 
the thing goes, you'll have a large share of the 
credit, certainly from me. It’s astonishingly 
beautiful and artistic, the way your designs have 
worked out; and the managers have told me, pri- 
vately, that they consider you ‘a find.’ "’ 

In spite of herself, Trix was mollified by his 
unaffected kindliness of spirit, as well as flattered 
by his welcome words of praise. She moved on 
a seat, to give him a place beside her, and they 
fell into a discussion of the play and its mount- 
ing, of equal interest to both. 

As many times as they had met in the way of 
business, since Stanhope’s play had been in proc- 
ess of staging, Trix had never been able to bring 
herself to speak to him on the plane of an old 
acquaintance. She liked what she had heard of 
his persistence in his career, since the break with 
his purse-proud and captious mother, whose idol 
was her own petty world of conventions, in which 
a cotillion leader served as a heroic figure, the 
driver of a four-in-hand as a model for ambitious 
youth. Stanhope’s enviable luck in having ‘‘ The 
Bishop of Mendoza’s Ward"’ accepted by the 
management of the Twentieth Century Theater, 
and brought out with all the pomp of modern 
stagecraft, had even caused Trix a pleasant feeling. 

But, all the same, she could never put fully out 
of her mind his desertion of Natalie in time of 
need and sorrow. What if Natalie had lately 
taken her friends at home by surprise, by writing 
back to announce her engagement with Sir Philip 
Graydon, a wealthy and important baronet, since 
their meeting at Aux-les-Bains, the year previous? 
What though Aunt Carteret had certified the 
match to be one of the variety ‘‘ made in heaven,”’ 
the lovers ‘‘as happy as the day is long?"’ 

‘It is a blessing that my poor darling seems to 
be content,’’ had mused Trix,—‘‘ that she writes 
admiringly of her future husband, and enthusias- 
tically of the beautiful country home that is to be. 
I suppose she has found her rightful niche, and 
all that,—but I will never forgive George Stan- 
hope, —that I won't!’’ 

The curtain was about to rise upon the second 
act of the rehearsal, when Stanhope, getting up to 
leave Trix, said to her, quite as an afterthought :— 

‘The newspapers yesterday announced your 
sister's engagement to Sir Philip Graydon. I 
don't know whether you are aware of it, but I 
had such a sense of annihilation from her treat- 
ment of me, after your parents’ death, that I be- 
lieve | am now ‘teaching in song’ what I ‘learned 
in suffering.’ It's all over, of course, long since. 
Men don't die by inches because a woman 
frowns. I have my hands full of work, and my 
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mind full of healthy thoughts. Only, I have al- 
ways wanted to ask if there were any reason why 
the Fanshawe family should chill on me so sud- 
denly and effectually as you all seem to have done 
since then. Even your sister, Mrs. Alison, looks 
at me stonily, in public, when we meet. If it's 
all the same to you, I'd just like to know what 
I've done."’ 

Trix listened in astonishment, 
with regret for her hasty judgment. 
told him the truth. 

‘¢If that is the way of it, you are all absolved,”’ 
the young man said, clinching his hands in un- 
controllable annoyance. ‘‘Miss Fanshawe, I 
swear to you that | sent a note from my mother’s 
house, by my mother’s servant, asking your sister 
to receive me, and devoting my service to her for 
life, with all the ardor of my state of mind at that 
time. I had no answer,—not a word,—then or 
thereafter, although my mother (I am sorry to 
say,) gave me to understand that my unfortunate 
letter had been safely left at your door. So, what 
could I think? What could! do? 
Affairs between your sister and me 
were not sufficiently advanced to 
warrant my having any great 
amount of hope. She was lovely 
and bewitching,—but I knew that 
every habit of her mind and daily 
life were at variance with my own 
scheme of existence, as I had 
mapped it out. It was a daydream, 
rudely broken. Perhaps | ought, 
in view of the future Lady Gray- 
don’s prospects, to rejoice at her 
escape. I don’t know. I can see, 
now, that some treachery came 
between us, and, for the present, 
wrath excludes ‘every other emo- 
tion on the subject.’’ 

‘‘It is dreadful, and I sympa- 
thize with you, heartily,’’ said the 
girl, in a soft, low tone he had 
never before heard from the in- 
dependent Miss Fanshawe. ‘‘ But 
there! The curtain is about to rise, 
and we must both return to busi- 
ness. Another time, we might 
talk more at length on this dis- 
tressing subject, —but—"’ 

‘« You think we would better bury 
it, now and here. So do I,’’ he 
answered, decisively. ‘It could 
do no good to any one concerned, 
and,as to the cause of my mishap, 
I would rather far receive no further 
enlightenment. It is a wretched 
thing, Miss Fanshawe, for a man 
to lose trust in you women, whom 
we look to for the inspiration of 
all truth,’’ - 

‘*Do you think you would like 
to drop in upon Miss Clarkson and 
me,some day, in our little beehive 
of a flat ?’’ she asked, shyly. ‘‘We 
are actually getting so much to do 
that we talk of having an office 
apart from our place of residence. 
This order for your play has, 
frankly speaking, been our great- 


not unmixed 
Then she 


THE TO-MORROWS OF HAPPINESS THAT 


To be always intending to live a new life, but never to 
find time to set about it,—this is as if a man should put off 
eating and drinking and sleeping from one day to another 
until he is starved. —TILLOTSON. 


GOVERNOR WILLIAM E. RuSSELL, of Massachu- 
setts, said, ‘‘ Make a living, but remember 
there is one thing better than making a living, — 
making a life." Most people are so absorbed in 
making a living that they forget to make a life. 
Many of us spend our best energies, the best 
years of our lives, accumulating money, lands, 
houses, stocks. We spend comparatively little 
time in real living; we are always going to live, — 
to-morrow, next week, next year, after we have 
laid up a little more money. We shall have 
more leisure, then; we shall spend more time in 
self-culture; we shall take that long contemplated 
trip abroad, visit the great art galleries of Europe, 
and study the conditions of life in other lands. 
Next year, we shall send the boy or girl to col- 
lege, start a library, buy works of art, and take 
time enough from our business or profession to 
get acquainted with our families. 
But to-morrow, next week, or next year, finds 
us farther than to-day from the realization of our 
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est card, and I have put into it my very best 
endeavor. If we succeed to-morrow night,—’’ 

‘‘We? Does that include the author?’’ he 
asked, smiling. 

‘Of course it does. If I had n't been holding 
out against you, in my stubborn heart, I'd have 
told you, long since, how proud I've been to be 
associated, ever so 'ittle, with your noble, beauti- 
ful words, and stirring thoughts and scenes. Why, 
Mr. Stanhope, I know your play by heart. When 
the actors balked over it at rehearsal, I’ ve winced 
as if cut by awhip. Succeed? Of course it will 
succeed! It is the work of a poet and playwright 
combined,—it will establish you at once, and 
thuse who have doubted your ability will be si- 
lenced eternally!"’ 

Stanhope thrilled with pure pleasure and grat- 
itude. For a moment he felt that he could hardly 
answer her broken, joyous, inspiring speech. 

‘The curtain has gone up!”’ he said, finally, — 
and Trix understood his double meaning. 

This was the beginning of the best friendship 





SHE THOUGHT IT WAS THE STAGE MANAGER ; AND ANSWERED, WITHOUT TURNING 


dreams. The habit of accumulating, of making a 
living instead of a life, has so fastened itself upon 
us, has become.éo intertwined with the fiber of 
our character, that it has already mastered us. 
We are slaves in its iron grip; and, though we 
may go on deceiving ourselves with the fiction of 
to-morrow and to-morrow, building castles in the 
air, dreaming of the things we shall do by and by 
to make life pleasant and profitable, we are slowly 
but surely losing even the desire to enlarge our 
horizon. 

A fine art is this,—learning to live. But how 
few people ever acquire it! It is comparatively 
easy to become proficient in law, in medicine, in 
business methods, or to become a statesman; but 
how rarely do we find a man or a woman who 
lives a true life,—a life of simplicity, of refine- 
ment, of culture, of character-building. How 
few of us develop our finer social or home in- 
stincts. We hurry at our meals; we hurry to our 
place of business; we try to crowd more than an 
average day's work into our working hours, and 
are all day pursued by a demon of hurry. When 
we return home, we are tired, irritable, exhausted, 
utterly unfit to enjoy the family life, or to contrib- 
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of Beatrix Fanshawe’s life. During the two years 
following the short but brilliant run of ‘‘The 
Bishop of Mendoza’s Ward,’ Stanhope proved 
to be prolific of more enduring work. 
of manners already written, then reshaped by 
him, occupied the stage of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Theater for several months, and was taken 
on a triumphal tour about the country. 


A comedy 


The Graydons and Alisons, who viewed it on 


the first night from a proscenium box, talked to- 
gether, in the first ex/r’ acte, about George Stan- 
hope s astonishingly rapid advance in his chosen 


profession. Natalie, whose opinions of his per- 
sonality had been modified by a letter of expla- 
nation sent her by Trix, after a certain conversa- 
tion with the young author, was enabled to say of 
him, without a sigh, that Stanhope deserved all 
he had won. 

‘« There’ s just one thing more he wants, though, ’’ 
remarked ‘‘ Tommy-Boy,"’ who had a talent for 
sometimes coming straight to the point, ‘‘and 
that’s your sister Trix.’’ 

‘«Trix!’’ cried Laura. ‘* Why, 
the child will marry nobody. She 
is so devoted to her work, so proud 
of her bachelor maidenhood, I don't 
believe she ever thinks of a man 
in that way.’ 

‘« This 1s very alarming to me,’’ 
said Lady Graydon, smiling over 
at her husband, ‘‘since Philip is 
fast losing his fickle heart to our 
little sister.’’ 

At this moment, Trix came ito 
the box from behind the scenes, 
attended by the author of the play, 
who, while beaming with happi- 
ness, evinced a strong tendency to 
keep in the shadow of a friendly 
curtain. Trix, on the contrary, 
took a chair between her sisters, 
smiling so radiantly and with such 
evident unconsciousness of the eyes 
of a curious audience, that Natalie 
and Laura exchanged glances of 
surprise, . 

‘It is a go, Mr. Stanhope,"’ said 
the Englishman, politely. ‘‘There 
is no doubt about it, and you will 
allow me, I hope,to be among the 
first to congratulate you on your 
success,’ 

‘« Congratulate us both, Sir Phil- 
ip,’’ said Trix, audaciously; ‘‘ for, 
after to-night, this author and artist 
are to enter a standing partner- 
ship.’’ 

‘*You will have a working life 
af it, and you must not be envy- 
ing your successful sisters,’’ Stan- 
hope said to Trix, later on. 

‘‘I think I am the successful 
sister,'’ she exclaimed, proudly; 
‘«and, to prove it, I'll quote this 
verse from one of your favorite ‘old 
plays:'— 

‘He that counts youth his sword and 
age his staff, 

He whose right hand covers his own 

epitaph, 
He is the happy man.'"’ 


NEVER COME 


ute to the happiness of those about us. In the 
rush and nervous hurry of the day, we have used 
up all our energy. We have left no reserve for 
the cultivation of the higher side of our nature. 
We are exhausted, sucked dry like a squeezed 
orange. The next morning, as soon as we have 
recuperated after the night, we repeat the previous 
day's routine. 

So we go through life, mocked by expectations 
which are never realized, simply because we 
never le&rn the secret of living properly, each day, 
as we go along. The future isa delusion and 
snare, and he who banks upon it for his happi- 
ness is sure to end in bankruptcy. It is as much 
our duty to enjoy life to-day, to be cheerful and 
happy, to fill it with pictures of joy and glad- 
ness, as it is to tell the truth, to be honest, up- 
right, and industrious, Happiness to-day, now, 
is our duty, and itis a positive sin to neglect it 
This putting off one’s enjoyment, happiness, un- 
til the sap of life has been drained, until the 
nervqus system no longer responds to healthy, 
normal stimulants, this waiting until the fires of 
life have gone out, and there is nothing left but 
the ashes, is not only foolish, but criminal. 
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The Graphic Story of the Western World: 
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grasp the significance and the scope of the Pan-American 
<position at Buffalo, New York, one must look beyond the eva- 
yeauties of the fairy city by the inland sea, forget the gilded pan- 

h pleases for a moment and then is forgotten, and seek the 

pose which brought it into existence. 

k back a hundred years and witness the conditions then prevailing. 
e immortal Washington, who made all things possible to America, 
n in his grave sixteen months. 

n Bolivar, whom destiny had chosen to blaze a path to freedom 
\merica, was a law student in Madrid. 
) was a savage province. The later republics of Central Amer- 
andit lairs. The West Indies were piratical. South America 
rker than Africa, and over it all, like the trail of the serpent, was 
rint of victorious and haughty Castile. 
United States had five million people and seventeen states, 
ong the borders of the Atlantic and the Gulf. California was a 
gnita. The Mississippi was a mystery, luring the fitful brain 
Burr to dreams of empire. Canada, except for a border fringe 
ion, was a wilderness of forest and ice. Buffalo, now an im- 
ty, was then in the cradle of time,—a clearing in the western 
a trading post of half a hundred rude shacks, where westward- 
ilgrims left their carts and proceeded in boats. 
1y, every section of the western hemisphere is civilized and free. 
of republics extends from Lake Superior to the Straits of Magellan 

a single break. The persistence of the 
s and their southward extension, the Andes, 
backbone of the half-world, is not more 
nced than the prevalence of enlightenment 
i-government 
e progress of the last hundred years is the 

story, therefore, that this exposition will 
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t will strive to do more. It will promote 
etween the United States and the Latin- 
in countries, ‘[We sold them only $116,- 

worth of goods in 1g00, and purchased 
2,000 in return, while European nations 

1 larger volume of trade.] facilitate inter- 
nication, and cement friendships which 
vith proximity and existed for many years 
ghborly or political considerations alone. 
rely this is a splendid mission. It is a 
out of manifest destiny. To its attainment, 
ine of far-seeing statesmen contributed,—- 
ngton, Monroe, Clay and Blaine having 
Nnspicuous. 
t be not destined that all the nations 
three Americas shall unite in one 
political union, it is at least possible 
ve a flag of commerce that shall cover 
|,a flag woven from the pampas grass 
Brazilian plains, from the lichens of 
\rctic shores, from the cocoa palms of 
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FORCE AND BEAUTY,—THE AMERICAN FALLS 








the Antilles, and 

the silken fibers 

of our own cot- 

ton fields,—one 

whose inscription 

shall be, in the broad sense 
of reciprocity and com- 
mercial union, ‘‘ America 
for the Americans. ’’ 

For six months the 
exposition will impress 
itself upon the attention ms 
of the world, with all the vividness of an object lesson in American great- 
ness. Every country on this side of the Atlantic has an exhibit, beginning 
with Canada and ending with Patagonia. Many of these countries simply 
shipped their Paris exhibits directly to Buffalo. Others have provided en- 
tirely new ones, with suitable buildings. The United States has provided 
its own exhibit, and the several states have followed suit. 

Never was there a more unselfish proposition than this exhibition. 
The idea was born, not to benefit a locality, a state, or even a nation, but 
to foster the very best interests of the three Americas, giving to every 
nation therein an unlimited chance to further its own interests, and get as 
much benefit as it can out of that chance. Congress, on a basis less 
broad than this, would never have given its sanction and its appropriation. 
The people of Buenos Ayres province, for example, 
who now ship thirteen thousand carcasses of mut- 
ton daily to Europe, will try to introduce their 
meats into the United States market by proving 
that their sheep, fed on rice and alfalfa, are supe- 
rior to ours, and can be fed more cheaply. Chile, 
whose vineyards and nitrate products have in- 
creased rapidly in recent years, will endeavor to 
call profitable attention to her wares, while the 
Argentine Republic would like very much to be- 
come a competitor of the United States and Can- 
ada in the new foreign markets for breadstuffs. 

In return, American made machinery will 
profit by the showing, and every line of industry 
connected with the export trade will receive a 
distinct impetus by this great getting together of 
buyers and sellers. 

The turn of the tide that has carried the 
United States into the position of a lender of 
money rather than a borrower will, also, as the 
director-general of the exposition has truly de- 
clared, carry the well known aggressiveness and 
zeal of American financiers and industrial opera- 
tors into South and Central America, where a 
highly profitable field will be found for the em- 
ployment of capital in the development of many 
of the smaller industries now in existence there, 
and in the consolidation and operation, on a large 
scale, of the meat-producing plants there, and in the 
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How Buffalo Will Seek to Tell It - rso. 
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handling of breadstuffs, coffee, sugar, and all related industries. Thus, 
reciprocally, a better knowledge of lands and peoples, of opportunities and 
resources, is almost certain to result. 

Figures are dry reading when applied to expositions. It is imma- 
terial, therefore, whether the World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago 
covered more square feet of space than the Pan American does. It is 
enough to say that the Buffalo results are far prettier and more definite. 
The White City was a glare of white. The Pan-American City is a dream of 
appropriate decoration, with Spanish tints predominating. Chicago spent 
a generous share of her funds in filling a swamp; Buffalo utilizes her 
big city park, instead, and turns to esthetic triumphs. Paris had more 
Siamese and Abyssinian exhibits, perhaps; while Buffalo certainly excels 
her in electrical displays in the treatment of useful and instructive arts. 
The tremendous power of Niagara Falls, twenty miles away, is used to run 
the machinery on the exhibition grounds. This in itself is a factof world- 
wide interest. Then, too, the highest intelligence has been: employed to 
combine beauty with service. The superb cascade falling from the electric 
tower front feeds the grand canal, after bursting into prismatic glory, under 
colored electric lights, on the way down. Good taste prevails in the har- 
monious grouping of the buildings, and not an eye will be offended at the 
color scheme. There is a ‘*‘ Midway,’’ but nota vice-breedingone. There 
is a bull-ring, but not a vicious one. There are inverted houses and 
fantastic tramways and alleged trips to the moon, yet they are all within 
the bounds of legitimate amusement. Many of the buildings surpass in 
beauty of architecture and in decorative treatment all that have gone 
before. The best artists in the world have assisted 
in the work, or are represented in the exhibits, 
and no expense has been spared to bring together 
exhaustive collections interpretative of history, 
science, industry, and education. 

Artists of Success staff, to save elaborate de- 
tails, have made a group picture ot the exposition, 
showing many of the leading buildings and fea- 
tures. The electric tower, the biggest and finest 
ever attempted, will have one hundred thousand 
lights flashing their message of beauty and utility 
nightly. The four largest buildings, those devoted 
to machinery and transportation, manufactures and 
liberal arts, electricity, and agriculture, are arranged 
along the mall, while those devoted to music, 
horticulture, mines, ethnology, fisheries, and the 
United States government exhibit, surround the 
esplanade, the latter being capable of holding 
250,000 people. About one hundred other build- 
ings are scattered through the magnificent park 
grounds, some representing nations, others ideas. 

The two most delightful things about the ex- 
position, to my mind, are the good fortune which 
gave it the use of the great public park of the city 
of Buffalo, and the artistic manner in which that 
privilege has been utilized. The park wasa para- 
dise, anyway, with plenty of lakes and chady 
nooks and murmuring streams to offset the lawns 
and driveways and floral effects. The abundant 
water has been now used in a variety of artificial 























MAJESTY AND POWER--THE CANADIAN FALLS 








ways for exposition purposes, notably for 

cascades in front of the tower, for grand canals, and for mirrored lakes in 
out-of-the-way places. The main lake has not been disturbed, except that 
its surface will now be dotted with fantastic boats, and its shores invested 
with a life-saving station, in working order, by the United States government. 

The scheme of lighting has received almost as much attention as 
that of the decorations. As a visitor approaches the grounds, he sees, 
at eventide, a few electric lights, arranged in modest order Just suffi- 
cient light is given to meet requirements. Once inside, the broad passage- 
way is found to be illuminated by avenues of incandescent bulbs, stretch. 
ing ahead like strings of diamonds, and accentuated here and there by 
clusters held aloft by poles. As one approaches the grand court, the 
lights multiply, not glaringly, but with increasing beauty, until one is 
confronted, finally, by the magnificent central tower, blazing hundreds of 
feet in the air with thousands of vari-colored globes. 

In the six months during which the affair is to last, May 1 to Novem- 
ber 1, no less than one hundred and fifty conventions will be held. These 
cover a wide range of purpose, from that of the American Bankers’ Associ- 
ation to the discussions of the International Brotherhvod of Boilermakers 
and Shipbuilders. In addition, a considerable portion of the 40,000,000 
people living within a radius of five hundred miles of Butfalo will seek 
an opportunity to attend the exposition for at least a day apiece. The 
authorities undertake to provide accommodations for all visitors, at reason- 
able rates, and to maintain an orderly and clean condition of affairs 
throughout. The proximity of the greatest cataract in the world, now con- 
trolled by the government, and easily reached by 
steam and electric railroads, will certainly prove 
a strong attraction for visitors. Both banks of 
the lower Niagara are full of historicai :mterest. 
On the Ontario side are Lundy's Lane, the scene 
of a memorable fight; Brock’s Monument, and 
the old fortincations at the mouth of the river. 
Across the chasm, Blondin once thrilled the peo- 
ple on his tight-rope, carrying a stove and cook- 
ing an omelet. The acrobat's rope has been 
succeeded by the foot bridge of to-day, which- 
sways in the stiff winds over almost the identical 
spot, giving pedestrians a superb view of the 
falls, of the little ‘‘ Maid of the Mist,’’ circling in 
the pool below, and of the whirling rapids where 
brave Captain Webb lost his life. 

The great hydraulic power plants at Niagara 
will also prove interesting, for one can there see 
how the cataract has been harnessed and com- 
pelled to do the work of millions of laborers, 
Professor Lunge, of the Ecole Polytechnique at 

Zurich, Switzerland, predicts that the 
of Niagara will soon be transmitted, ed 
electric cable, not larger than a man's wrist, 
to points hundreds of miles away. It is al- 
ready being used to operate factories and 





diate vicinity. Thus utility rival be 
as the principal adjunct of the expositi 


tramways twenty-five miles distant, while 
great industries are springing up in the imme- __ 
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ecan do better than anyone else, how- 
nich commands success.”” 
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Act as If 
You Were 
Successful 


‘HERE is everything in assuming 
the part or character you desire 
to play in life’s drama. If you are 
to take the part of a successful man, 
you must assume the mental attitude, the outward 
successful person,—must put yourself 
», aS it were. 
server can pick out a successtul man 
on the street, by the way he carries himself. If 
er, every step, every movement indi- 
here is assurance in his bearing, he 
walks as if he were master of himself, as if he be- 
his ability to do things, to bring about 
results. Mis self-confident air is an index of the 
is attained. 

On the other hand, it is easy to pick out the 
failure Chere is no decision in his step, his un- 
certain ¢ ndicates lack of confidence in him- 
his bearing, everything points 
1competence. His shiftlessness is pic- 

ery movement of his body. 

I nothing uncertain, nothing negative 
in ke-up of the successful man. He is 
backbone. He does not need 
he can stand alone. Like Her- 
1s conquered the moment he looks 


success 


seit ress, 
towar 


tured 


pos t to the 
bolster ng ip; 
cules e h 
upon 
It is nuch what he says, as what he does 
very silence carries power. You feel 
large reserve back of everything he 


General Grant said very little, but no one could 

be wit five minutes without feeling that he 
t resence of a great character. 

Webster did not impress his hearers half so 
much , t he said, as by the feeling he in- 

ghty reserve he could marshal to 
se of necessity. 
n the er hand, the man who has never ac- 
complis inything, the man who lacks confi- 
self, has no reserves. He always 

; a man pushed to the wall, as 
one w said his last word, and put forth his 


rful what a power self-confidence 
all the faculties and unite their 
mighty cable. No matter how 
\an may possess, —if he be lacking 
ence, he can never use them to the 
best advantage; he cannot unify their action and 
power so as to bring them to 
y upon any one point. 
In er to succeed in life, it is just as necessary 
ha tas to have ability; and, if youdo 
former, one of the best means of 
acquir t is to assume that you already have 
it Carry irself with a self-confident air, and 
you will n nly inspire others with a belief in 
your ut you will come to believe in it 
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nity when it comes, to make the highest 


€ nized at the moment, involves 
education of the whole nature.—-Ham- 


* 
He did 


Than He 
Was Paid For 


More (BARLEs M. ScHWAB is One of 
the most interesting figures 
n the great world of business, 
where so many young men are 
h the goal of success. His marked 
stage-driver in the mountains of 
the head of the most massive 
of capital and industry that the 
world has known, marks him as a man of force 
of character and resource whose example should 
ration and stimulus to young men 
n life. 
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Let those who would follow in the footsteps of 
Mr. Schwab remember this : he was not looking 
for a large salary at any time in his career, but 
his aim was to improve every chance. When he 
worked for the Carnegie Steel Company as a day 
laborer, he said: ‘‘If I get a chance,I mean to be 
the president of this concern some day. I will 
show my employer that I am anxious to earn 
promotion. I am going to do more than I am 
paid for,—more than is expected of me."’ 

With this wonderful spirit of determination, he 
possessed also cheerfulness, kindness, and gentle- 
ness. Can anyone wonder that such a rare com- 
bination should succeed ? 

Mr. Schwab had a poor start in life. His 
school education was of the ordinary kind, and, 
at fifteen years of age, he was driving a stage that 
ran into the mountain towns from Cresson, Penn- 
sylvania. Two years later, he was working for 
two dollars and fifty cents a week. But he was 
always looking for a chance, and a little later it 
came. Men were wanted to drive stakes for 
an engineer corps engaged in building the Car- 
negie Steel Works. One dollar a day was offered. 
Schwab got the chance to earn that dollar a day 
and took it. A short time afterwards, he be- 
came an engineer, and then the chief engineer. 
At twenty-five he was the superintendent of the 
Homestead Works, and at thirty he was in charge 
of both. At thirty-nine he is the president of 
the United States Steel Corporation. 

When Mr. Schwab took his place beside his 
fellow laborers, it was with the belief that he was 
more than a laborer; for he felt that he wasa 
leader. He did not put the slightest faith in the 
theory that great institutions are detrimental to 
a young man’s future, and that, therefore, he 
should become discontented and linger by the 
wayside until fate or politics should change 
the country. He knew that, with determination, 
hard work, and a persistency that never lets go, 
he could become a factor in the world. 

His life-story is not only fascinating, but also 
extremely useful from the standpoint of example. 
His career has forcibly illustrated the dignity 
of labor. He has introduced a beautiful, cheer- 
fuloptimism into his work, and has done every- 
thing so thoroughly that he has always been in 
demand for something a little higher up. There 
have been no great jumps in his career, for every 
step has been a logical and well earned advance. 

» 


The secret of success in -life is for the man to be ready for his 
opportunity when it comes.--D1srak. 


+] 
The Carnegie Blessings 
ALFRED HARMSWORTH 


NDREW CARNEGIE'S gift of five million dollars 
to the City of New York, for the mainte- 
nance of sixty-five libraries, marks him as a man 
of great practical sense as well as philanthropic. 
And yet there are those who claim that Mr. 
Carnegie might have distributed his fortune among 
hospitals, schools, and certain charities ; that, in 
building libraries, he only builds resting places 
for the idle. 

In not creating and supporting hospitals and 
schools instead of libraries, Mr. Carnegie may 
have had the fact in mind that there is a certain 
taxation imposed on all the citizens of the United 
States for the maintenance of schools, hospitals, 
and other public charities, and that such taxation 
should be sufficient, in accordance with the coun- 
try's traditions, without calling for outside aid. 
Be that condition as it may, Mr. Carnegie builds 
libraries, but he does not prescribe what kind 
of books shall fill the shelves of those libraries. 
His idea is to place the best thoughts of the best 
thinkers at the free service of the human race. 
As an evidence of his sincerity and broad-mind- 
edness, it may be pointed out that, while there 
are thinkers and authors who do not believe in the 
Carnegies of the world, and even attack them, 
yet he has made no stipulation that he will not 
erect those libraries unless the works of such 
authors are omitted. 

Therefore, the least conservative of influences 
is a library filled with literature of all kinds. In 
giving the masses free rein to the views of the 
world, to the doctrines of the thinkers, fro and 
con, to the beliefs of the men who claim that 
there should be no Carnegies and that men should 
be rendered independent of charity of all kinds, 
and the beliefs of the men who claim that the 
wealthy are the world’s benefactors, Mr. Carnegie 
is a greater philanthropist than his critics are 
aware of. His name will live long to be honored. 
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Success is Achievement 


WILLIAM MATHEWS 


1901 


wt is success in life, and who are the suc- 

cessful men? If one begins his career 
with a determination to accomplish a certain 
object, concentrates all his energy upon it, and 
finally attains it, is he not successful, whatever 
may afterwards befall him? Does it matter that 
the object for which he has strained his energies 
is less important than that which some other man 
has attained, or that it does not yield him the 
enjoyment which he expected to derive trom it? 
If I strive to attain riches, like the late Jay Gould, 
and win them, am I| the less successful because, 
like him, I am afflicted with ill health, which 
prevents me from fully enjoying my riches, and 
cuts short my days? Am I less successful as a 
lawyer, or as a broker, because my wife is a vixen, 
or my children are spendthrifts? Am I less suc- 
cessful as a merchant because my daughter has 
eloped with my coachman? Most certainly not; 
vet many persons would seem to think I am. 

There is a class of doleful moralists and re- 
ligious writers, who seem to find great pleasure in 
descanting on ‘‘the vanity of human wishes,"’ 
and the folly of men in striving strenuously for 
things which are, at best, but transitory posses- 
sions, and which fail to yield the coveted enjoy- 
ment. ‘*Why,’’ asks the great Roman satirist, 
Juvenal, ‘‘do you wish for wealth, which ruined 
Seneca; or for eloquence, which caused De- 
mosthenes and Cicero to be assassinated; or to 
be a great captain, like Hannibal, who, after 
many victories, was defeated at last, and killed 
himself in exile?'’ In reply, I ask: Did not 
each of these men win the very thing he aspired 
to win? Why, then, judge of his career by his 
last days only, as if its character depended solely 
on its final catastrophe? Why regard a man’s 
life as successful, if it end triumphantly, though, 
for the sixty or more years preceding, it may have 
been a constant up-hill fight, in the face of wind 
and sun; or as a failure, if it end disastrously, 
though the disaster may have come, as in Hanni- 
bal’s case, only after almost a whole lifetime of 
brilliant successes? If aman lives seventy years, 
does his seventieth year contain more or less than 
one-seventieth part of his life; and can it affect 
the success or failure of that life to more than 
just that extent ? 

John William Kaye, in his admirable ‘‘ Essays 
of an Optimist,’’ tells of a man in London 
who desired to attain a certain public situ- 
ation, and said to himself that he would ob- 
tain it. Night after night, his way home led 
him down Whitehall Street, and, as he passed 
under the shadow of the building which he 
aspired to enter, he would shake his fist at it, and 
say: ‘*You grim old pile, you exclude me now, 
but some day I shall havea home in you, be 
sure." He was right,—he won the place, and 
sooner than he expected. ‘It was nothing very 
great that he obtained,’’ says Mr. Kaye; ‘‘ but the 
success consisted in this, that what he won was 
the identical thing that he aspired and endeavored 
to obtain. It is nothing to the point that other 
men had won much higher posts by ‘heir suc- 
cessful exertions. Nor does it matter. . .whether 
he was happier than before. There may have 
been distressing set-offs in other directions, or the 
thing for which he had striven may not have 
satisfied him, but the positive success was there.’’ 

If Hannibal and Napoleon sought to be great 
captains, and became such, were they less really 
successful, because they ultimately met with 
reverses in war, and died ingloriously? Was 
William Pitt, who early aspired to become the 
prime minister and parliamentary leader of Great 
Britain, unsuccessful, because his brilliant effort 
to crush the hydra-headed power of Napoleon 
was defeated by the victory at Austerlitz, and, 
chagrined and disappointed, the proud statesman 
sank under the blow? If Pitt won what he had 
coveted,—the highest station in the kingdom, — 
was first lord of the treasury and chancellor of the 
exchequer, —was his life a failure, albeit he died 
of a broken heart? Because, again, the object 
of a man’s pursuit, when gained, has disap- 
pointed him,—because, as Byron says, — 

“The lovely toy, so fiercely sought, 

Hath lost its charm by being caught,’’— 
is his success less positive? Is not success one 
thing, and happiness another ? 


“It has ever been the man with an idea, which he puts into 
practical effect, who has changed the face of Christendom.” 
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The Qualities That Made Charles M. Schwab Successful Gnken "” 


I™ IS interesting to study the character of a man 

who compels recognition, who does not 
attempt to throw himself into the light of public 
favor,—particularly of a man who has won promi- 
nence by his own efforts, like Charles M. Schwab. 
The predominating trait of Mr. Schwab, whose 
life-story appeared in this magazine a little over 
a year ago, is his sincerity. The simplicity of his 
nature is particularly interesting in one who has 
risen from mediocre circumstances. He rose from 
a stage-driver, between the town of his childhood— 
Loretto, Pennsylvania,—and Cresson, a neighbor- 
ing town, to a stake-driver, at six dollars a week, 
in the engineering corps of the Edgar Thomson 
Works of the Carnegie Steel Company, and, step 
by step, to the presidency of that concern. Then 
his energy, honesty and ambition caused him 
to be chosen as the head of the United States 
Steel Corporation,—an organization employing 
five hundred thousand men, and having the 
largest capitalization of any corporation in the 
history of the world. 


He Was Inspired by Andzew Carnegie 

I recently made a brief visit to Loretto. I left 
the train at the mountain station, Cresson, and 
drove in a box-sleigh to Loretto, five miles dis- 
tant, over the same route that Mr. Schwab, when 
a chubby-faced boy, transported the mail. The 
road winds over ridges of the Alleghanies, through 
thick forests, and over roughly constructed bridges 
that span numerous creeks. Naturally, I thought 
of young Schwab allowing his horses to jog 
through the summer woods while he planned a 
great future for himself in the outside world. As 
a boy, he determined to leave the little home 
village, at the first opportunity, and seek fame 
and fortune in Braddock, Pennsylvania, a determi- 
nation which, in a great degree, was inspired by 
his accidental meeting with the great steel- 
master, Andrew Carnegie, whom he once drove 
over his mail route. In those days, there were 
no railroads connecting the outlying towns with 
Loretto, within a radius of five to eighteen miles, 
so young Schwab's father established a livery 
stable in Loretto and carried the numerous pas- 
sengers to the villages in the vicinity. He had 
eighteen horses, which assured him a comforta- 
ble living. At an early age, ‘‘Charlie’'’ Schwab 
proved to the dominie of the country school 
his aptitude at figures. He was a diligent 
student. His father never knew when the boy 
found time for study, during the three winter 
months of school. Mr. Schwab told me that he 


frequently studied all night. It may be remarked 
here that, at this early age, as at present, he 
was unostentatious, and no one knew how or when 
he accomplished his work,—but he did it 

Mr. Schwab has always said, jocosely, that he 
deserted his trade as a weaver. 


During the first 





five years of his life, his father was a woolen 
manufacturer in Williamsburg, Pennsylvania, 
where Mr. Schwab was born, April 18, 1862. 

After spending two years at the village school 
in Loretto, he attended St. Francis College, a 
monastery one mile distant from the village, 
where he showed to Brother Bowen, a recluse and 
musician, a great readiness in learning music; 
and, for a while, it was a question whether 
*«Charlie’’ Schwab would become a musician or 
a mathematician. He always stood at the head 
of his class, and was earnest in his study of 
civil engineering, which proved of great assist- 
ance in his rapid rise in the Edgar Thomson 
Works. This company he was persuaded to enter 
through the earnest solicitation of W. R. Jones, 
department superintendent of the works, who was 
impressed by the boy's knowledge of figures, 
which Mr. Jones had marveled at when young 
Schwab was employed in the grocery store of A. 
J. Spigelmire. It may be said that Mr. Jones 
discovered Charles M. Schwab, and that he gave 
the lad a chance to develop his hidden capabilities. 

Let us return to the disposition of Mr. Schwab. 
This disposition was his original capital,—a dis- 
position characterized by affability. He possessed 
the instinctive traits of a gentleman. Although 
a forceful boy, he never showed anger; he was 
courteous where others were rude, and he bound 
to himself, with ‘‘hooks of steel,"’ the populace 
of his mountain town by his lovable disposition. 

In a generous way, he was the protector of the 
weak, and an exponent of the laws of chivalry. 
He showed a tender love for his mother,—a love 
which he still retains,—and, when he was forging 
his way up in the Carnegie Works, he was in the 
habit of sending her an occasional remittance in 
gold. When he came into possession of a goodly 
salary, he paid the expenses of the education of 
his sisters and brothers. One of his sisters, a 
brilliant woman, he sent abroad to complete her 
education. His whole family is one of natural 
mathematicians. 


His Wife Encouraged Him in His Work 


His biographers delight in saying that his mar- 
riage to Miss Emma Dinkey was the culmination 
of a boyish love affair; that he went to school 
with her in Loretto when she was a little girl with 
her hair in plaits. This is a touch of imaginary 
romance. While in the Edgar Thomson Works, 
he boarded at her home, and there his bride-to- 
be, while a young woman, waited on the table. 
He married her when he was twenty-one years 
old. There is something in the disposition of 
some women that is a source of inspiration to 
men. There are enviable ends man will strive to 
attain, if only for the gratification of a woman 
and the pride she takes in him. Mrs. Schwab, a 
stately woman of refinement, has been, always, a 


source of great inspiration to her husband. She 
encouraged him in his work in his private labo- 
ratory and studied chemistry to assist him. 

Mr. Schwab's home life is an example of what 
home life should be. He practically keeps open 
house, and, almost every evening, there is a gather- 
ing of his neighbors and friends in his billiard 
room or his music room. I have seen Mr. 
Schwab almost romp in a dance, when a stranger 
might have inquired if that large, jolly man had 
a care in the world. Frequently, for a small 
musicale, he will employ an orchestra of twelve 
pieces and engage vocal talent from New York. 


The Advantage of Blending Humor With Business 


On a pedestal in his drawing room stands a 
large, artistic vase of rare workmanship and 
painting, presented to him through the voluntary 
subscription of the employees of the Edgar 
Thomson Company, when he left that firm to 
become the general superintendent of the Home- 
stead Works,—a tribute of their love and respect 
for him. Mr. Schwab thinks more of that vase 
than of any other ornament in his house. For its 
presentation he was unexpectedly called to the 
works, and with unfeigned surprise and gratifi- 
cation he accepted the gift. 

Mr. Schwab delights in humor, and believes 
that felicity is a great aid to business. He 
is frequently called to speak before the indus- 
trial societies of Pittsburg, and other places, in 
which he takes personal and pecuniary interest. 
These addresses are instructive and interesting, 
but they are interspersed always with jokes and 
witticisms, for he believes that humor is the 
lubricator of public speech. 

Mr. Schwab is unostentatiously benevolent, 
and takes pleasure, in a practical way, in for- 
warding the interests of deserving young men. 
He established the Homestead Industrial School 
at a personal cost of $24,000, and has encouraged 
other institutions of a similar nature. He is not 
a strict churchman, although he is religious. It 
has always been his custom to celebrate Christ- 
mas by going to church with his mother. In 
Loretto, his early home, he recently built a new 
Catholic church, at a cost of $150,000. From 
miles around, people drive in their wagons to 
Loretto to attend this church. 

Unchanged by his success in life, and, at the 
age of thirty-nine years, the head of the eS 
corporation that the world has known, Mr. 
Schwab has returned to his native town of Loretto, 
where, in the shade of the pines on a hill where 
he often studied as a schoolboy, he has built a 
summer home. He greets the people of the little 
village in the same friendly, affable manner,now, 
as he did when a boy. There he is commonly 
known as ‘‘Charlie,’’ and hails every man by 
his first name. 
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the territory which Russia is making 
from China, despite the protest of the powers, is almost as 


a determined effort to 








Dewey began, and there is only one more problem left,—what is to be 
done with Aguinaldo? We might give him a St. Helena on an island 


























































large as Texas. In agricultural resources, minerals, woods, and water like Guam or brand him as an American citizen and turn him loose. He 
power, It is believed to have large deposits of undeveloped may, however, thank his stars that America, and not Spain, has him in 
iron and which, locked in the hands of Russia, would make her the hand. He will find that President McKinley's ‘‘ benevolent assimilation’’ 
complete mistress of the East. Count Cassini, the Russian ambassador at won't take his head off, although the President will wish, doubtless, to keep 
Washington, declares that his country does not want Manchuria, but all the captive on call for awhile. 
disinterested observers know that she does, and that she must have it or SS 
a. up the eastern gate be wer — at re Arthur. Without Man- PRESIDENT Hapiey, of Yale, a practical, level-headed man of affairs, 
SE eee eee ame ang and ina war with Japan-China, PF "says that we must have «higher public conscience i this country. a 
be bh sd y thames efGhtem Edie hi > Gene See age conscience which will induce us to accept, in behalf of the community, 
* : “ : ot get this territory now, sh€ —_— restrictions independent of how we shall be personally affected, or else 
“sm sein $ s00n as rs —_ is finished; that is, unless Japan forces we shall have ‘‘an emperor in Washington within twenty-five years."" He 
cali fC) ‘th a on ‘Raisin . eng a een ae reasons that the great majority of the American people individually practice 
Ou egg Ma Pres 8 pth ioe apo ae rk a high standard of honor and morality; but, when it comes to politics and 
aor the in oak the temptation for an _ public business, they are notoriously dishonest and are growing worse. On 
vo ap sentra Migags 2 only that, but Russia this point, I quote a part of President Hadley's direct words :— 
is threatened with internal disorders of nihilism that ee eae 
may break out seriously the moment war is declared. to-day, with our industries organized in trusts, and imperialistic fever in politics, the 
But Japa s well as Russia, has an empty treas- general development of the principle of trusts will become appalling unless we cultivate 
ury, and :nnot count on the assistance of Eng- a higher standard of morality than ever before. ies 
land, the British army locked up in South As yet, it is by no means certain that trusts can defy all competition. 
Africa. he had unlimited credit in New York If they can, and we do not advance in the standard of our public conscience, 
and Lon war would now be going on, and but decline, as President Hadley declares, then his prophecy may come 
going on r favor, while China would be spared true. But it is a prophecy that most people will not take very seriously. 
what n¢ s inevitable dissolution. Time is what = 
“ sag , ; - " 4 re — eAltceg percent: OTTON mills continue to move from New England to the South. Mrs. 
pierntios reprisals, or any act of seteliethen: Sarah Scoville Whittlesey, after traveling through the South, writes 
leas |e : in ‘¢ The Annals,"’ the journal of the American Academy of Political Science, 
pres 17 McKiney’s so-called swing around the thus: ‘‘ The Massachusetts Mills of Lowell have a plant in Alabama; the 
count . palatial train, with his office and THE COMTE DE CASSINI ee ee Salis in Gaacat -_ pebsooyca 
cabinet is to let as many of the people r : Ss ; : 
as possible see him and to see as many of the people as possible. ———— pre ay agg Poste se a “9 
Politics not enter into the trip, and the President, out in the country, ‘ 8 A Peevey h A ager 
face to fa vith Itis numerous constituents, can bend over and take them - eae eother Sesser ney pas ‘cae on 
into | ence. He is not a man of imagination, nor has he the apt Se en with Bays of oe 
felicity of of the late Benjamin Harrison. He is amiable, suave, sty _ ow: , 8 b. db z 
an extraor politician, and the people like him and delight to shake a Beery a geaagee we. Sere — ” 
hands but the press, the universities, and, indeed, the whole t ‘ a i hu gave % as his opinion that many 
country ngry for some bright new speech, some smart, tickling epi- preg lar Til iincinae ential well eae 
et = rn ; ty la Rg tie ohn Fa be located in Massachusetts, or a large mill burned 
them a lom from the men who stand up "7 be rebuilt there. It seems a —— general opin- 
as our spokesmen. We are so afraid of electing DEBATING AT TIEN-TSIN ion, among these men, that the life of the cheap- 
a man as lent who can say a brilliant thing : __ grade cotton mill of Massachusetts is rapidly eb- 
om r do it if we know it. If Mr. McKinley bing, and that the industry must inevitably confine itself chiefly to the 
ann cats new, brilliant phrase, on this trip, he production of high-grade goods.’’ The closing of the Chinese markets, 
will Saver On ten Sheen Gen alten on account of the Boxer troubles, has considerably curtailed the southern 
daily t to talk without anything to say. He trade in cotton goods, but the building of factories and the moving of fac- 
tht otal nds, at El Paso, with President Diaz, tories from New England go right along, without any interruption. 
a mat ; accustomed to say and do as he 
pleases w t regard to the politicians. He will EORGE KENNAN, one of those men, all too scarce, who can see straight 
attend t nching of the battleship ‘*Ohio,"’ at and report well, is in the Philippines for ‘The Outlook.'’ His ar- 
the | n Works at San Francisco, an event ticles are confined to present and future courses of action in these islands. 
of pat pride to him. On May 1, he will The military situation has undergone such changes for the better, since his 
open t \merican Exposition at Buffalo, by arrival, that he has found it necessary to modify 
pressi! tric button. President McKinley 4 PRESIDENTIAL MEETING = ~~ his views and recommendations. He notes a marked 
knows ty well his country’s great resources ; ie change in the attitude of the army, especially of its 
and w ng on in it, but to him this trip must be a wonderful revelation officers, toward the natives, the soldiers having begun 
of new nd enterprise. It should open his eyes to changed conditions. an to see and appreciate their good qualities. A just 
=—— gg eee and kindly consideration for the people, on the part 
AS .RNEGIE has been called «the world’s most useful man,”’ and, of the soldiers, has taken the place of distrust and 
. has hardly begun to give away his great fortune; but he brutality, and the natives have not been slow to re- 
undoubtedly will give it all away if he lives long enough to learn how best, spond. Their response is manifested in their eager- 
in h ent, to do so. His offer of $5,200,000, for the equipment of , ness to learn American methods of doing things, 
sixty-t libraries in New York, has excited almost universal favor, American standards of justice and honor, and the 
but there are many things New York needs more than libraries. Books <—"5 English language, for which they show marked apti- 
are about the cheapest and most accessible articles in this city. Anybody ‘y tude. Under these new conditions, civil govern- 
can have t but there is a very large class of city people whose lives THE “oHI0’s” pDesuT ment has begun to make real headway. Mr. Kennan 
books on the shelves of libraries do not touch. Newspapers and the cheap recommends that the lands of the friars be pur- 
peri have largely taken the place of books among the masses, who chased by the government and resold to the natives. In this way the 
have but little time for reading. Nevertheless, Mr. Carnegie’s aim is to friars can be sent away easily, without any violation of the treaty of Paris, 
promote the moral and spiritual life of the American people, and the fact which forbids their direct expulsion, thus preventing religious troubles. 
that this poor Scottish boy was so much indebted to books from a public =s--- 
iivary in Fittsburg, Sor Die Gast te eae put ae eee EPSEst Howarp Crossy, who has written a clever pamphlet upon the ab- 
— raries. But, so far as New York is concerned, more Cooper surdities of militarism, says the situation is ripe for a great satirist like 
Unions re needed to teach the people to use their hands and brains. Cervantes. The modern soldier, he declares, is a Don Quixote. The 
Abram S. Hewitt has the key to the problem that plagues the cities. heroes of war fight a few hours por spend as many years quarreling over 
>= the results. They rush home from the field of battle to advertise their ex- 
YENERAL FunsTon's capture of Aguinaldo should entitle him to rank ploits in the magazines at one hundred dollars a page. He declares that a 
. * Dewey, Schley, Sampson and Hobson, as a hero. When standing army could not be kept together a month without brass buttons and 
he swam a flooded river, under Filippino bullets, he was approaching epaulets. Soldiering is not taken seriously. Ninety-nine men out of a 


Hobson in achievement. Now, he has put the finishing touch to what 


hundred have no heart for war, and the hundredth man, who has, is insane. 
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THe finest years of Benjamin Harrison's life were the eight enjoyed by 

him after vacating the office of president of the United States. As a 
soldier, admirable as he was, he had many equals; as a politician, he had 
many superiors ; as a statesman, he created nothing that will live in the 
annals of his country; as a president, there were a half-dozen greater, and 
another half-dozen as great; but as an ex-president, he had but two or 
three equals and no superiors in the dignity, grandeur and philosophy of 
his life. In these late years, he always spoke from an intellectual and 
moral eminence that invariably challenged the attention, and, afterwards, the 
admiration of the entire country. People never learned to love him whole- 
heartedly, because he was not often able to show his love for them,-— 
though it existed,-—but they did at last learn that he possessed unusual wis- 
dom. Benjamin Harrison was successful, late in life,and,had he lived ten 
years longer, with his sound, level head, he would have become one of the 
magnificent figures of our history. 








TH discovery of oil in apparently inexhaustible quantities in California 

and Texas, within the last year,emphasizes America's first place among 
the peoples of the earth,in treasures. Oil is to be the fuel of the furnaces 
of this twentieth century, and, with it to burn in our ships, we can steam 
the seas with light bunkers and without having to stop every few days for 
fuel. A navy steaming on oil, with no coaling station to protect, should be 
twice as effective as one guarding coaling stations. But not before have we 
had oil for such a purpose. Charles Sumner Young, writing to SUCCEss 
about the California oil fields in the Kern River District, says the oil sands 
are four hundred feet deep, throughout 10,000 acres, 
and from every acre there will come 200,000 
barrels of oil, a gross output of 2,000,000, 000 bar- 
rels, which, at fifty cents a barrel, will be worth, 
crude, $1,000,000,000. This dwarfs in impor- 
tance the yield of gold and silver of the Com- 
stock Lode. Mr. Young does not hesitate to say 
that California oil is worth more than all the gold 
and silver she has produced, or ever will mine. 
The oil discoveries in the Beaumont District, of 
Texas, do not promise so much, but a geyser 
spouting 19,000 barrels per day was recently uti- 
lized. The district is an extensive one,.and the 
oil sands are estimated to be from five to fifteen 
feet in depth. Oil in smaller quantities has been 
found elsewhere. The problem has been for small 
operators to build pipe lines and get the oil to the 
markets. The California owners have made it 
plain that the Standard Oil Company might do 
well to invest with them, and the Texas owners 
nay, perhaps, reach the same conclusion. At all events, the people of 
he Pacific states and the Southwest will profit by the discoveries. 


NEW WEALTH IN OIL 


; THe Yankee Peril’’ continues in Europe. Almost the whole press, 

from the Balkans to Sweden and Scotland, is printing articles betraying 
alarm. over the industrial and financial menace of the United States. In the 
Fine to in the exports from the United States con- 





inue to increase, and by the end of the fiscal year an 
promise to reach.the unprecedented sum of one and \ 
one-half billion dollars in value. For the twelve x \\ 
months ending with February, the figures were iM» 
$1,490, 194,985. The excess of exports over imports > Ds o 


shows an even greater increase, being $492, 234,904 ZA | 
for the eight months ending with February, against yy Gs 

$304, 219, 807 in the same months of the preceding 
year. It is estimated that the exports for eight 
months of 1go1 will reach $1,015,185, 374, against ‘/ —— 
$522,960,380 for imports. In other words, the 
American people wili sell to foreigners neurly thrice 
as much as they will buy. These huge figures \ '< 
on the credit side, more than anything else, have 
given us an influence in the affairs of the outside 
world, but we are in danger of having the whole Cl oa 
world for our secret foe, a distinczion that England Ls 
has had for many years, and seemingly enjoyed. THE “YANKEE PERIL” 
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N° a night passes in which some high-handed burglary is not com- 

mitted in cities like New York, Chicago, Boston, and Philadelphia, 
and sometimes a dozen are perpetrated. This crime is on the increase, 
for it is committed by professional criminals, who, as a rule, are not re- 
formed by a few years in prison. Robert Anderson, an English mag- 
azine writer, proposes 2 remedy for burglary by imprisoning a burglar 
for life, after he has committed the offense two or three times and has had 
sufficient warning. He says that one large prison would hold all the 
burglars in America or England, and declares that this is the only way to 
free society of these miscreants. We shut up people afflicted with conta- 
gious diseases. We sacrifice thousands of lives on doubtful issues in war, 
yet we allow these hardened criminals to prey upon society, from false 
conceptions of humanity. Within ten years, burglary could be practically 
stamped out if the wicked men who go a-burgling were imprisoned for life. 











T# czar of all the Russias! That is an impressive phrase, not only in 

Russia, but outside. But it is not so impressive to-day as it has been. 
Nicholas II. is the first czar in all history to issue an edict that his minis- 
ters refused to execute. Some time ago, says Prince Peter Krapotkin, the 
remarkable Russian anarchist who is lecturing in this country, a student at 
the University of Kieff became involved in a scandal, and his fellows held 
a meeting to decide what should be done to protect themselves from noto- 
riety. The dean of the university arrested a number of the students who 
participated in the meeting, and the matter was reported to the minister 
of public instruction, who told it tothe czar. The latter immediately issued 
a decree condemning one hundred and eighty-three of these students to 
two years’ service in the army, notwithstanding there is a law exempting 
the twelve thousand students from army duty. When an attempt was made 
to enforce his order, the students in St. Petersburg held a demonstration, 
after which the czar's ministers informed him that his 
order could not be executed. It was a most humili- 
ating blunder for the czar of all the Russias; but, 
when the instrument of despotism is stupid, it is 
liberty’s day to flourish. Nicholas II. is freely given 
the credit of being a humane, liberal czar, but it is 
becoming known that he has not a strong character; 
and, if autocracy is to flourish, even in Russia, it 
must have a strong man at the head of the state, as 
well as at the head of the despotic church. 
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TREASURE-SEEKING expedition has returned to 
the Mississippi, after a successful quest for pirate 
gold. The yacht ‘‘ Kwasinal,"’ after a voyage of four 
months and nine days, brought back from a small 
island, off the west coast of Africa,an iron chest con- 
taining gold and silver bullion, which had been 
buried there, many years ago, by a West India 
pirate. The amount received was only a trifle more than the expense 
involved in the expedition. 
Strange, isn't it, how people will chase these will-o' -the-wisps, fail 
nine times out of ten to get anything, and all the while neglect the treas- 
ure of opportunity lying at their very feet in their own homes 
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Lor? KITCHENER’S policy of chasing the Boers from place to place in 

South Africa is a failure, and with this policy it will take years 
to end the war. The British must literally fill up 
che country from Pretoria to Cape Town with 
fresh soldiers, to conquer this handful of people, 
called by Winston Churchill ‘‘the best fighting 
men in the world.’’ It is not fighting in South 
Africa,—it is simply a great modern army wearing 
itself out over bowlders and kopjes in pursuit of 
phantoms and shadows mirrored on the South 
African landscape by a hot, clear sun. Great 
Britain is so tired of the task that she would do 
anything but give the country up and clear out. 
— But the Boers are holding out, realizing the fact 
__ that God only knows what's in the future. 


THe triumph of New York's governor, B. B. 

Odell, Jr., over Senator Platt, in police legis- 
lation for New York City, is a distinct gain for de- 
cent politics. If we are to have political bosses, 
let us have the very best that can be had; that is, men who respect other 
people's rights. Governor Odell, in his refusal to take an order from 
the senator's young son, has proved himself the governor of all the people 
of the state, and has freed his own party from the fear and thraldom of 
a man who said on a certain occasion that, if he could not have his own 
way, he hoped to see Tammany Hall have it's. Governor Odell bids fair 
to give the people a chance, and, undoubtedly, they need every chance 
for a free government and a democratic society in the solution of the grave 
municipal problems which now confront them. 




















TREASURE SEEKING 


TH Maryland legislature has disfranchised the state’ s forty-tour thousand 
illiterate voters, eighteen thousand of them being whites, and mostly 
Democrats, and twenty-six thousand blacks, and nearly all Republicans. 
The legislature's reason for this sweeping ballot law is the claim that this 
class of voters had to be assisted in casting their ballots, and, without a 
secret ballot, there was no other way than by disfranchisement to prevent 
bribery. The Republicans, of course, deny that this reason is valid, and 
declare that it is a political yarn to deprive them of all chance to carry the 
state hereafter. If congress does not interfere, such states as Kentucky 
and West Virginia are likely to enact similar ballot laws. To the on-looker, 
it seems remarkable that, in these enlightened days, eighteen thousand 
adult white citizens should be found ina single state who are unable to read 
and write. Maryland is plentifully equipped with schools, and there surely 
exists sufficient pride among these disfranchised ones to attend them for 
a period long enough to wipe out the disqualification, and make the legis- 
lation null and void. Let us hope that this will be the solution. 
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TIE-END OF LACY BEAUTY A GRAPE-PATTERN DESIGN 


AN IDEAL HONITON COLLAR A DUCHESSE HANDKERCHIEF 


s marvelous what wonderful strides the 
\merican woman is making with her 
e. She paints pictures with it; weaves 
: yards of lace a whole storybook of dainti- 
; he pen may be mightier than the 
but who is there to say that the needle, 
up by a patient, clever woman, does not 
ick them both in the matter of usefulness ? 
has been the honest endeavor of the writer 
sent to the readers of SucCEss a set of designs 
ly eminently practicable, but which, if made 
ay also prove very lucrative. 
e average woman looks upon lace-making, 
lery, or painting, as a tremendous task, in- 
ng lessons and expensive equipment. There- 
nany women make the mistake of purchas- 
tities of materials, and attempting a diffi- 
e of work, which usually becomes a ruin of 
e and material. The worker ina specialty, 
tter how tiny and trifling it may be, is soon 
her trade-mark. The latter, in lace 
must be perfection. Perfection always wins. 
n making laces, keep each pattern, with its comple- 
raids, distinct, separate and apart. This rule 
equally to painting and embroidery. Chaos in 
paint box or the needle basket is disastrous to fine 
Separate your tools for each distinctive bit of work. 
» your mind to give plenty of time, no matter how small 
yu have undertaken. Be minute, from the foundation to 
sh. The moment you are brain-fagged or physically weary, rest, if 
for a few moments. Let that rest be absolute: it pays. Requisite 


picot edge, which is overhanded on, very nicely 
and evenly. This collar is not difficult to 
make, and will amply repay the worker in laces. 


Honiton and Point Lace 


A piece three yards in length, fourteen 
inches in width, of delicate lawn, carefully hem- 
stitched, forms the background to a tie which 
is lovely in its lacy beauty, and also extremely 
durable. The braids used in the lace edging 
are also point, with a fine Honiton beading, 
which is used through the entire pattern. 

After being carefully basted, they are 
stitched in with numberless little 
fine cobwebs. The entire scroll 
work surrounding this cobweb 
effect is made of the point 
braid, into which fine Valen- 
ciennes stitches must be 
carefully woven, finishing 
with a point edging. 


The Duchesse Handkerchief 


Duchesse braid, with a fine 
linen center, is the neces- 
sary requirement for this 
useful, yet handsome, little 
handkerchief. The stitches 
are the simple vein. Russian 
twist-and cross, with the easily 


t 
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ness must attend all dainty needlework. Absolute freshness in every tects mag Pe A bir 5 (anes oe 
one turns out perfect work. One's brain and eyes must be unclouded. ae __ Stitches. A handkerchief made of these 
wwers have always seemed to take the precedence in embroidery; braids is very durable,and so easily made that the labor of a few afternoons 
possibilities of fruit, when delicately and understandingly done, accomplishes a very charming result. It is useful and makes a dainty gift. 


y wonderful. How much the writer wishes she might give the 


. + 
loring of the green and white centerpiece pictured here! In soft, " on sen 
reens, it sakes Groth the darkest =a almost gray green. The The Delicate Art of Miniature Painting 
; stand out full and soft, the leaves in their saw-tooth edges are per- OE of the most lucrative and congenial employments for women is 
utlined in a buttonhole-stitch, in the long and short embroidery miniature painting. The delicate portraits on ivory that delighted 
he veining of the leaves is delicately put in by using the dif- our grandmothers and great-grandmothers, before the days of photography, 
shades of green. 


are in vogue again, and in greater demand than ever before. 

The woman of wealth is, ordinarily, content with one or two large oil 
paintings of her husband and children; but, of each of those dear to her, 
she feels that she must have several miniatures. There is usually nothing 
more acceptable as a gift than a painting in little, —a portrait that need not 
be hung in state upon a wall, but may be placed in a position of intimate 
association on a desk or dressing table. 

Thus miniatures are wanted. Those who can paint them well receive 
from one hundred and fifty to five hundred dollars for each, and have as 
many commissions as they can execute. 

Two exquisite examples of this kind are reproduced for this article, by 
permission of Miss G. Elizabeth Parks, whose work is equaled by that of 
but few of her fellow artists. When this young lady went to Paris to study 
portrait painting, about four years ago, she was not only a student, but also 


efore commencing to embroider the grapes, they should first be run 
nd forth with a cotton thread, to give a raised appearance to the fruit. 
irefully cover with a smooth, perfect, overhand embroidery stitch. 
eauty of this pattern lies in the different uses to which it can be put. 
ially dainty for use as a centerpiece in the dining room, or in the draw- 
It is attractive when made up in a sofa pillow,on a fine sheer 
that can be removed and laundered at ple&sure. This same pattern 
n the straight, embroidered on bands of silk or satin, or as a border 
own, is very handsome. Embroidery on dresses is to be very fash- 
e this year. Strange to say, much of this is due to the many beau- 
embroideries our soldier boys are sending home from the Philippines. 
ire treasures in the way of clever hand work, putting a new impetus 
1e embroidery line, as applied to dress. 


; a teacher,—acceding to the request of a number of young Americans to 
The Honiton Collar Can be Utilized With Dainty Effect form a class in miniature painting. Her work has been exhibited in the 
loniton eight-point braid, with a fine picot edge, and number eight- Paris Salon, and elicited much praise from both French and American 
ed thread, are the necessary materials for this exquisite and fine col- critics. It is very beautiful in color, accurate in drawing, and true as to 


can be utilized either as a collar, or set in a dress, giving a very 
yme yoke effect, the dainty edge setting very prettily over the edge 
sh of the waist. Parchment linen is 


likeness. Her practiced hand has woven some very pretty color effects. 
Any successful portrait, whether large, and on canvas, or small, and 
on ivory, must have faithfulness in likeness, 
more desirable in a pattern than SPECIMENS OF MINIATURE PAINTINGS color feeling, and good draughtsmanship. 
ric or muslin, which soon becomes — - , But miniature painting requires, in addition, 
| and useless, and is ruinous to fine a refinement and deftness of touch which is 
king. The parchment patterns are essentially feminine, and has made the 
e more expensive, but pay in the end. painting of miniatures a woman's sphere in 
basting on the braids, be careful to art. Since miniatures have again become 
short stitch on the upper side,a longer fashionable, this sphere has offered to tal- 
neath, for clipping when finished. ented women greater pecuniary rewards and 
pull out a basting; clip the threads a more direct road to success than the paint- 
y; for, if one thread is pulled, the ing of large portraits in oil or water colors, 
work is ruined. or any other branch of art, with the possible 

The braid only is to be basted on the exception of illustrating. 

Che stitches must never catch in There are women who use, as the basis 
esign. After the braids are basted on, of their work, carbon photographs. These 
e corners by rounding into shape, not are colored to look like miniatures, but are 
z or folding. Cobweb stitches are not really so. While this kind of work is 
for the background, with plain twist perfectly legitimate, and serves as a begin- 
ain Russian and a fine French stitch. ning, the artist must draw her portrait free- 
entire edge is then finished with the MISS G. ELIZABETH PARKS AND A STUDY OF HER ART hand, to call herself a true miniature painter. 
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One day the Brushwood Babes sat round, 
With Dotty and Dick, on the grassy ground ; 
*T was too hot to run 
About in the sun, 
And they wondered how they could have some fun, 
When they noticed somebody drawing near,— 
°T was a lad who looked exceedingly queer ; 
One stocking was blue and one was red, 
A tattered old hat was on his head ; 
His shoes were untied, 
His mouth open wide, 
And his hands hung awkwardly by his side. 
His eyes had a dull and vacant stare, 
And the Babes all laughed at his tumbled hair ; 
And this visitor wore 
A pinafore 
So long that it nearly reached the floor. 


be 


** Why, goodness, me!" cried the big Black Bear, 
** It’s Simple Simon, I do declare!"’ 

The Brushwood Babes then sprang to their feet, 
They were so delighted their friend to greet. 

** Hello, old fellow!” they cried, with a grin, 

** What are you doing, and where have you been ?"’ 
** I’ve been hunting around,’’ Simple Simon said, 
** To find some pebbles to make me a bed ; 

Then I tried to find a doughnut tree, 

And a pig by the name of Fiddle-de-dee.” 
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**Oh, Simple Simon, you are a dunce,”’ 

Said the Brushwood Babes ; and then, all at once, 
They clambered all over him, everywhere ; 

They tweaked his ears and they pulled his hair, 
They pinched his nose and they tickled his chin, 
Which made Simple Simon giggle and grin. 


ws 


** I say,” said Dick, ‘‘ would n’t it be funny, 

If Simple Simon had some money, 

And would take us down to the shop near by, 

And buy us each a penny pie ?"’ 

“* Hooray!"’ cried the "Coon and the ’Possum, too, 
** That would be the jolliest thing to do.”’ 

Just then, if you please, Simple Simon drew 

Out of his pocket and held up to view 

A bag of pennies! ‘‘Come on!” cried the 'Coon, 
** We'll go to the pie shop this afternoon!" 


&e. 


They ran to the pie shop and ordered pies 
Of every flavor and every size,— 
Pumpkin, apple. lemon, and quince, 
Rhubarb, pineapple, peach, and mince; 


Custard, currant, grape, and cherry, 

Sweet potato and green gooseberry. 

They ate them all up, and then, for pay, 

They gave the pennies and hurried away : 

When they suddenly found, to their great surprise. 
Simple Simon had not had one of the pies. 


34 


The Brushwood Babes began to exclaim,— 

** Oh, what a pity!"’ and, ‘‘ Oh, what a shame! ”’ 
But, alas! as every penny was spent, 

They could n’t help it, so home they went, 
While along the road that led to town, 

Simple Simon wandered up and down 

Just as hungry as he could be, 

And that ’s the way it happened, you see, - 


_ & 


Simple Simon met a pieman 
Going to the fair; 

Said Simple Simon to the pieman, 
** Let me taste your ware.” 

Said the pieman to Simple Simon, 
** Show me, first, your penny: ”’ 
Said Simple Simon to the pieman, 
** Indeed, I have not any!’ 
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. ALKS WITH YOUNG MEN .- Find Your Proper Calling - ixcoxs 
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find their proper niches. 


n the world, such an am- 


FEW people fail in life 
n in the right places. The 
s that comparatively few 


is such feverish haste to 


getrich, and that quick- 
ere 1s a constant temp- 
effort to keep out of 
timate sphere and to 
mething for which one 
unfitted. 
echanic, for instance, 
e lecturer, made dis- 
vith his lot by the adage that ‘‘ Where there's a 
s a way,’ or ‘‘Nothing is impossible to the 
ls,’ leaves his trade to study law or theology, 
yurse, fails. 
people in misfit occupations everywhere, un- 
mtented, out of sorts with themselves and 
simply because they have not found their 
yneres. 
see behind counters scores of indifferent dry- 
s who would have made splendid engineers or 
rs; scores of natural teachers who are doing 
rk; while natural-born artists are making shoes. 
t for you to ask whether you have the ability 
ster or a Lincoln, but the great question for you 
‘‘What an I fitted for?’’ and you should 
e in getting into that place. 
rid does not demand that you be a great law- 
it farmer, doctor, or merchant. It only asks 
et your living along the line of your strength 
your weakness, that you get into your place, 
e a master in your line. 
world does not say what you shall do, but it is 
ous in its demand that, whatever you do un- 
be a king in your line, if it is only blacking 
the house, or scrubbing floors for small pay. 
you have found your place, you will know it. There will be no 
t. If you are where you belong, you will be strong, resource- 
You will not be wondering all the time whether you have 
r proper sphere. You will be sure of it, and everybody else will 
if you are in the right place, you will be contented and happy, 
omparatively successful. 
e part of the crime, the unhappiness, the discontent, the half- 
votched work in the world, is the result of being out of place. 
you are out of your niche, you will be crippled, cramped, 
nefficient. Everything you do will bear the marks of incompe- 
eakness. 
nnot long fight against nature. If you attempt to do what she 
n you to do in the very nature of your being, if every drop of 
every nerve cell in you protests against what you are doing,— 
what your will power or determination,—you will be a practical 
may possibly earn your bread and butter, but that is not 
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s development, expansion, growth. The man who attempts 
ving or get a fortune, without putting himself in a position of 
nmetrical unfoldment, although he may make millions, will 
still. Do not be contented if settled in a groove. 


Study With Diligence Those In Your Contemplated Vocation 


a perpetual humiliation in the consciousness that you are out 
ere is a lack of self-respect, a lack of consciousness of power 
ent, the power that accomplishes things. There is a confession 
ir the face of every one who is out of place. A man feels 
t being in a place which brings into exercise the a 
of the highest and best within him. 
1 ever see an eagle in a cage? It seems to be ashamed that it 
ts powers,—that its pinions, which were made to lift it toward 


imped. Its whole expression voices its fetters, its helplessness. 
ter what you attempt,—if you are out of place, everything you 
warfed and cramped, and will bear the impress of inferiority. 


)t to write, impoverishment will be written all over your com- 
ere will be lack of experience, force, originality, and dignity 


leciding on your life-work, make a study of the men and 
e vocation which you contemplate entering, see what the effect 
their lives; see if it enjJarges them, and if there is expansion 
enables them to soar, if it makes them liberal and magnanimous. 
ajority of the people you know in a vocation which you think 
ire narrow and mean in their lives, and stunted and dwarfed; 
fallen into ruts, if they have no standing in the community, 
ure that it will have the same influence upon yourself. Do 
urself that you will be the great exception and will escape the 
nfluence of your environment. 
enter a questionable, dwarfing vocation, you will become a 
it is only a question of time. No matter what your education 
n spite of all your will power, your vocation, from the very 
ition, will cramp you as in a vise, will mold you and stamp 
narrow impress upon you. 
ids of bright, open-hearted, generous young men and women, 
ol or college, with high aims and bright hopes, have entered 
itions because there was money in them, possibly fame, and 
; have become totally transformed. The flowering and fruitage 





of their lives have shriveled, 
and there is nothing left but the 
hard wood of commercialism. 
The trail of the dollar has left 
its mark upon everything they 
do. The once broad, generous 
features of the youth have be- 
come contracted and narrowed. 
The man has become grasping, 
avaricious, narrow, mean, stingy. 
It seems impossible that a few 
years could so change a magnan- 
imous youth. His generosity 
and public spirit are lost in his 
money-making schemes. All finer sentiment and nobler 
aspirations have died out of his life. The sun of prom- 
ise is set in the desert of hard facts, the stern realities of 
a purely money-making career. There is nothing clean 
or beautiful in his life. The flowers have ceased to 
bloom, the songbirds have abandoned the desert. 

In many vocations there is something so hardening, 
demoralizing, and brutalizing, that not even a Gladstone 
or a Lincoln could make them respectable, or resist their 
narrowing, blighting, blasting influence. 

A mere money-making career will strangle all the 
finer instincts for the good, the beautiful and the true, 
will dry up the sympathies for the misfortunes of others, 
marbleize the affections, and crush out all that makes 
life strong, sweet, serene, and beautiful. A high charac- 
ter can never be developed under a low, sordid aim. Man- 
hood and womanhood are plants which flourish only in the 
sunshine of souls whose blooms are chilled in a narrow, 
money-making atmosphere. The fruit of selfishness will 
kill all the buds of promise, all the fruits of character. 

Do not select an occupation because you think it 
will give you standing in your community, but choose it 
because it will give you standing with yourself, because 
it will increase your self-respect, because it appeals to all 
that is noblest and best in you. Remember that the 
great problem of life is not bread and butter, not to pile up dollars, but to 
develop the man and strangle the brute. The money in a vocation should 
be one of the last things considered. Opportunity for growth, for expan- 
sion, for the calling out of all that is highest and best in life, is worth more 
than the occupation that offers only sordid gain in exchange for absorbing 
self-surrender. It will pay every young man standing on the threshold of a 
career to glance far ahead, and not to confine his vision to the ground alone. 
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Hard Common Sense Marshals One’s Forces 


— INE sense and exalted sense,'’ says Addison, ‘‘are not half so useful as 
common sense.'’ Learning and genius are most excellent and 
desirable things; but the practical, unpretending man, gifted with plain 
common sense only, is far better equipped for the battle of life than the 
scholar or genius without it. 

The scholar may dream and theorize, and raise up beautiful visions of 
the ideal state to which it is possible for man to attain; the genius may dis- 
cover hidden secrets of nature, chain the lightning, and reach out even 
‘o other planets; but, without common sense, the faculty which reduces 
visions and hypotheses to practical solutions of the problems of every- 
day life, the greatness of their natural gifts would be of little avail, so far 
as real progress is concerned. 

A story is told of a nobleman who had a rare collection of precious 
stones. At great labor and expense he had secured diamonds, pearls, rubies, 
and other gems, from almost every country in the world. ‘And yet,’ he 
said, while showing his treasures to a friend, ‘‘they yield me no income.”’ 
‘Come with me,"’ replied the friend, ‘‘and I will show you two stones 
which cost me but five pounds each, yet they yield me a very considera- 
ble annual income.’’ He led the owner of the gems down to a mill and 
pointed to the two toiling, gray millstones. 

No matter what treasures of knowledge you may have stored away 
in your brain, or how numerous and varied your talents; unless they are 
backed by that sturdy common sense which knows how to marshal your 
forces and practically apply your knowledge, you will always be at the 
mercy of circumstances, dependent upon others, perhaps, for the necessaries 
of life. There is a volume of meaning packed in the pithy old German 
proverb: ‘‘Keep your eyes fixed on the stars, but do not forget to light 
the household candles by the way."’ 

Rousseau, who wrote some of the finest works that have ever been 
published on the training of children, left his own five children to be 
cared for by a foundling asylum. He could not keep his household can- 
dies lighted. Beethoven, who, it is said, had no conception of the cost 
of the most ordinary articles of wearing apparel, once sent three hundred 
florins to a merchant in payment for a half-dozen shirts. A certain learned 
professor, on being asked by his wife to order some coffee from the grocery 
store, was completely at a loss when the clerk inquired how much coffee he 
should send. ‘‘Well, really, | don’t know,’’ he said, ‘‘but I should 
think a bushel would be enough!” 

Although we are apt to regard common sense as one of the most or- 
dinary and commonplace of all endowments, it is in reality one of the least 
common. People are constantly making mistakes, losing ground, and 
hindering their own progress for lack of a little common sense. Instead 
of acquiring it by experience and observation, they go stumbling on, 
spoiling their chances of success, blaming circumstances or environment 
or fate for their misfortunes, when, in reality,the responsibility rests entirely 
with themselves. They are blind to the value of common sense. 
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TALKS WITH GIRLS - The Chief Charm of Woman - Westover ven 


HEF we are again, girls! You 

are all in a rosy, laughing, 
sunshiny circle around me, and 
this time I am going to talk about 
dignity. That is the chief charm 
of woman, just as conversational 
brightness is her chief accom- 
plishment. You want to have 
that charm, and feel that it is VAS x US 
all-important; but it is, oh! so DAW WAY 
subtle, so hard to analyze, so YW W/W 
difficult to understand! What is 
dignity ? How is it to be ac- 
quired and how preserved? If | 
can really tell you something about that, this talk will, 
indeed, be worth remembering. 

One thing I am sure of,—dignity is not priggishness. 
It is not the I-am-holier-than-thou of social exclusive- 
ness. It is not the stiffness of rigid adherence to conven- 
tionalities. It is not aping the manners and mannerisms of 
your elders. If it were any of these things, I would say: 
‘‘Throw dignity to the dogs. I'll noneof it!'’ I don't 
want you to be old before your time,—because you are 
charming, just now, as you are. Dancing and chattering 
and romping are as natural as breathing. And yet, from 
the age of three to the age of eighty, dignity is essential 
to girl or woman, and you are not too young, though you 
may be too old to begin to be thoughtful of other peo- 
ple’s feelings. 

Perhaps you remember the trio of the ‘‘ Three Little 
Maids from School’’ in ‘‘the Mikado,’’ who sang :— 

Everything is a source of fun, 

Nobody's safe, for we care for none, 

Life is a joke that has just begun, 
Three little maids from school! 

You will recall the simpering, the giggling, the play 
of the fans, properly used to bring out the satire of Mr. 
Gilbert's lines. It is genuine satire, because so many 
young women deserve it. The spirit of ‘nobody's safe, for 
we care for none,’’ is what must beavoided in one who would cultivate charm. 

Once upon a time, | was asked to see what I could do with a girl who 
drew clever caricatures and wrote matter that showed quick but superficial 
observation of persons and things. I asked her to prepare something 
funny, and what do you think she brought me? It was a series of pictures 
of a grotesque old woman,—her own grandmother,—with matter telling 
how the aged woman's hand felt like a toad, how her eyes winked anc 
blinked like a bat’s in the sunlight, and how funnily she walked. Of 
course, I refused the article. It had given me something like an unpleas- 
ant electric shock on reading it. Here was a young woman as destitute of 
human feeling as the Patagonians, who leave their old people to be eaten 
up by the scavenger birds of the mountains! To make a few paltry dollars, 
she would outrage all humanity. I talked with her seriously, but never 
could make her understand why I was shocked. I must own that she 
found a market for her wares, and, for a time, became the vogue in a cer- 
tain field. She earned as much as one hundred dollars a week, and her 
attire rivaled Solomon's in all his glory. A few months after her so-called 
success began, she died, in her room, alone. Do youenvy her? I cansay 
truthfully that I-neverdid. Tome,such success seems but a gilded sepulcher. 


Dignity Demands that Certain Conditions Be Reverenced 


You must have reverence, if you would have dignity. Ridicule shams, 
if you will; laugh over the humor of literature and the humor of real life; 
cultivate witty repartee of the sort that hurts nobody; but, I implore you, 
do not,make a butt of aged people, of religion, or of love. All three are 
sacred. 

There is no old woman who was not, once, as young as you, with as 
vaulting ambitions, with an eye as bright, and a sou! as open to the beauti- 
ful in life. You are, to her, the picture of what she was. She is, to you, 
the picture of what you are going to be, and that is often no laughing 
matter! 

I do not need to dilate on reverence for religion, for I am sure you 
have that now. Buta word of caution may not be misplaced. Reverence 
for religion includes other people's religion as well as your own. Yes, the 
singing of the Salvation Army, the silent gathering of the Friends, the hal- 
lelujah cries of a negro camp meeting, even the tiptoe worship of the Chi- 
namen in their joss-house, should make you feel nearer to God, and 
nearer to heaven. If it does, you will certainly not be inclined to laugh. 

Perhaps you wondered why I included love in the list of what you 
should exempt from ridicule, yet love deserves a chapter by itself. If there 
is one thing that dignity compels a girl to hold holy, it is love. What we 
call flirting is condemned as ill-bred. It is worse than that. It is the vul- 
garizing of the soul. It is heresy to the innate nobleness of women. The 
time will come when you will give an account to yourself of every idle 
word you have spoken, when you will realize the shallowness of the past, 
when all things will appear to you in a new light. At least, I h that 
time will come; for, if it does not, you will have fallen short of the highest 
in American womanhood! 

Can you imagine the Venus of Milo flirting? As well try to think of 
S. Margaret Fuller tittering over a silly pun, or Florence Nightingale letting 
a gaping wound wait while she finished the last chapter of Joe Miller's 
‘* Jest Book.’’ No, you can't imagine it if you try! The old Greeks had 
not a trace of flippancy in regard to their Goddess of Love! 

In the home, in society, or when you go out into a business or a pro- 
fessional life, you will learn, if you have not learned already, that men, 
all true men, respect dignity. But, particularly in business, you will dis- 
















cover, also, that the manners of 
aman depend on heredity and 
early training. And you will 
be unusually fortunate if occa- 
sions do not come when you are 
uncertain just what dignity de- 
AS mands, To make yourself ab- 
‘ RUAN surd is Scylla. To make your- 
-@. te: “S Y] self ‘‘common"’ is Charybdis. 
AS CAA You just have to steer an even 
WHA ANY course between the two, and 
make yourself respected. 

I remember a really great 
editor who told me, with de- 
light, about an experience with a timid little stenographer 
girl, who had an impediment in her speech. ‘I had 
been dictating to her,’’ he said, ‘‘and stopped for a mo- 
ment to answer some question. I turned again to her, 
saying: ‘Here is something to be inserted,—you can 
copy it.’ She seemed to be dreaming. I touched her 
elbow, and pointed to what wanted to be copied. She 
jumped to her feet in fright and indignation, and ex- 
claimed: ‘D-d-don’t you touch me, s-s-sir-r!’ I never 
was more astounded in my life.'" I wish I could repro- 
duce the unction with which he rolled the ‘‘r'’ in rela- 
ting the story. I think that girl pretty nearly grounded 
on Scylla. 

On the other hand, I know one sweet young woman, 
who supports her invalid mother by occupying a position 
in a commercial place. The man for whom she works 
habitually calls her «« Belle,’’ though he is never deficient 
in courtesy to his men employees. He says ‘Mr. 
Smith,"’ not ‘‘Jim,’’ and ‘‘Mr. Jones,’’ not ‘‘ Harry,’’ 
but it is ‘‘ Belle’’ all the time. I think Belle is high 
and dry on Charybdis, though a nicer girl never lived. 

A pretty good general rule is to expect to be treated 
exactly as the men about the place are treated. Your 
woman's instinct will tell you accurately whether a man 
is doing with you precisely as he would do with another 
man if a man had your position. If he is, his manners may be ever so de- 
fective, but it isn’t your place to correct them. That belongs to his 
mother or sisters or wife. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, dignified, 
calm ignoring of his peculiarities, and strict attention to business, will make 
everything all right. In the hundredth case, resignation is in order. 

Dignity that has to make a sensational scene in order to be recognized 
is not dignity at all. It is only what is meant by that good old colloquial 
expression, ‘‘unhappiness.’’ Dignity pervades life, manners, action, 
speech. It is felt when you enter a room. Its ethereal fragrance is subtly 
scattered when you walk along the sidewalk. It belongs to no class or con- 
dition. A robust darky woman has it when she strides along, proud of the 
glistening linen in the basket on her head. Washing is her work. She 
does it well. Her pride is a good sort of pride, and her dignity becomes 
her. Truer lines were never written than those of old George Herbert:— 
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A servant, with this clause, 
Makes drudgery divine, 

Who sweeps a room, as for Thy laws, 
Makes that, and th’ action, fine. 


The only work that can make dignity more difficult, if not impossible, 
is work poorly done. Yes, | am seeking to impress on you the impor- 
tance of dignity, by homely concrete illustrations, because those are the 
easiest understood. But the subject is worthy of the best thought, and of 
rhetoric more effective than I can command. Don't think, for a moment, 
that I imagine you need primary instruction in this matter. It is the 
proudest boast of our country that hundreds of thousands of young women 
are working under the control of men, and side by side with men, respect- 
ing their employers and being respected by them. That speaks well for 
American manhood and American womanhood alike! 


The Effect of Books Upon Character 


PERHAPS there is no one thing which enters more deeply into the very 

warp and woof of one's character, than the books one reads. One of 
the greatest blessings that can come toa young life is the love of good 
books. The practice of keeping before the young, growing mind, beauti- 
ful and uplifting images, bright, cheerful, healthy thoughts from good 
books, is of inestimable value. 

The difference between the future of the boy who has formed the habit 
of good reading, and the one who has not, is as great as that between the 
educated and the uneducated youth, between the boy who is reared in 
a poverty-stricken district and the one who is brought up in a comfortable 
home, amid pleasant surroundings. 

Next to the actual society of a noble, high-minded author, is the ben- 
efit to be gained by reading his books. The mind is brought into har- 
mony with the hopes, the aspirations, the ideals of the writer, so that it is 
impossible, afterwards, to ‘be satisfied with low or ignoble things. The 
horizon of the reader broadéns, his point of view changes, his ideals are 
higher and nobler, his whole outlook on life is more elevated. 

The importance of having great models, high ideals, held constantly 
before the mind when it is ina plastic condition, cannot be overestimated. 
The books we read in youth may make or mar our lives. Many a man 
has attributed his first start and all his after success to the books read in 
his boyhood. They opened up to him his possibilities, indicated his 
tastes, his tendencies, and helped him to find his place in life. They per- 
mit men and women to form examples that are useful in carrying out high 
ideals, and they bring pleasure and contentment to all. 
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yurse, fails. 
see people in misfit occupations everywhere, un- 
scontented, out of sorts with themselves and 
simply because they have not found their 
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rks who would have made splendid engineers or 
rs; scores of natural teachers who are doing 
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ess is development, expansion, growth. The man who attempts 

living or get a fortune, without putting himself in a position of 

symmetrical unfoldment, although he may make millions, will 
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Study With Diligence Those In Your Contemplated Vocation 
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of their lives have shriveled, 
and there is nothing left but the 
hard wood of commercialism. 
IS OSYRENOD The trail of the dollar has left 
Wi Ke ZINN INY/ its mark upon everything they 
we yr : do. The once broad, generous 
Ws ; ' features of the youth have be- 
o come cortracted and narrowed. 
A XS " . The man has become grasping, 
SAS %2 XN Lo VSI, avaricious, narrow, mean, stingy. 
ay OK “ENS It seems impossible that a few 
ONES USES years could so change a magnan- 
imous youth. His generosity 
and public spirit are lost in his 
money-making schemes. All finer sentiment and nobler 
aspirations have died out of his life. The sun of prom- 
ise is set in the desert of hard facts, the stern realities of 
a purely money-making career. There is nothing clean 
or beautiful in his life. The flowers have ceased to 
bloom, the songbirds have abandoned the desert. 

In many vocations there is something so hardening, 
demoralizing, and brutalizing, that not even a Gladstone 
or a Lincoln could make them respectable, or resist their 
narrowing, blighting, blasting influence. 

A mere money-making career will strangle all the 
finer instincts for the good, the beautiful and the true, 
will dry up the sympathies for the misfortunes of others, 
marbleize the affections, and crush out all that makes 
life strong, sweet, serene, and beautiful. A high charac- 
ter can never be developed under a low, sordid aim. Man- 
hood and womanhood are plants which flourish only in the 
sunshine of souls whose blooms are chilled in a narrow, 
money-making atmosphere. The fruit of selfishness will 
kill all the buds of promise, all the fruits of character. 

Do not select an occupation because you think it 
will give you standing in your community, but choose it 
because it will give you standing with yourself, because 
it will increase your self-respect, because it appeals to all 
that is noblest and best in you. Remember that the 
great problem of life is not bread and butter, not to pile up dollars, but to 
develop the man and strangle the brute. The money in a vocation should 
be one of the last things considered. Opportunity for growth, for expan- 
sion, for the calling out of all that is highest and best in life, is worth more 
than the occupation that offers only sordid gain in exchange for absorbing 
self-surrender. It will pay every young man standing on the threshold of a 
career to glance far ahead,and not to confine his vision to the ground alone. 


Hard Common Sense Marshals One’s Forces 


“7 INE sense and exalted sense,’’ says Addison, ‘‘are not half so useful as 
common sense.’" Learning and genius are most excellent and 
desirable things; but the practical, unpretending man, gifted with plain 
common sense only, is far better equipped for the battle of life than the 
scholar or genius without it. 

The scholar may dream and theorize, and raise up beautiful visions of 
the ideal state to which it is possible for man to attain; the genius may dis- 
cover hidden secrets of nature, chain the lightning, and reach out even 
to other planets; but, without common sense, the faculty which reduces 
visions and hypotheses to practical solutions of the problems of every- 
day life, the greatness of their natural gifts would be of little avail, so far 
as real progress is concerned. 

A story is told of a nobleman who had a rare collection of precious 
stones. At great labor and expense he had secured diamonds, pearls, rubies, 
and other gems, from almost every country in the world. ‘And yet,’’ he 
said, while showing his treasures to a friend, ‘‘they yield me no income.”’ 
‘«Come with me,’’ replied the friend, ‘‘and I will show you two stones 
which cost me but five pounds each, yet they yield me a very considera- 
ble annual income.’’ He led the owner of the gems down to a mill and 
pointed to the two toiling, gray millstones. 

No matter what treasures of knowledge you may have stored away 
in your brain, or how numerous and varied your talents; unless they are 
backed by that sturdy common sense which knows how to marshal your 
forces and practically apply your knowledge, you will always be at the 
mercy of circumstances, dependent upon others, perhaps, for the necessaries 
of life. There is a volume of meaning packed in the pithy old German 
proverb: ‘‘Keep your eyes fixed on the stars, but do not forget to light 
the household candles by the way."’ 

Rousseau, who wrote some of the finest works that have ever been 
published on the training of children, left his own five children to be 
cared for by a foundling asylum. He could not keep his household can- 
dies lighted. Beethoven, who, it is said, had no conception of the cost 
of the most ordinary articles of wearing apparel, once sent three hundred 
florins to a merchant in payment for a half-dozen shirts. A certain learned 
professor, on being asked by his wife to order some coffee from the grocery 
store, was completely at a loss when the clerk inquired how much coffee he 
should send. ‘‘ Well, really, 1 don't know,’’ he said, ‘‘but I should 
think a bushel would be enough!"’ 

Although we are apt to regard common sense as one of the most or- 
dinary and commonplace of all endowments, it is in reality one of the least 
common. People are constantly making mistakes, losing ground, and 
hindering their own progress for lack of a little common sense. Instead 
of acquiring it by experience and observation, they go stumbling on, 
spoiling their chances of success, blaming circumstances or environment 
or fate for their misfortunes, when, in reality,the responsibility rests entirely 
with themselves. They are blind to the value of common sense. 
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TALKS WITH GIRLS - The Chief Charm gf Woman - Westover aoen 


HF we are again, girls! You 
are all in a rosy, laughing, 
sunshiny circle around me, and 
this time I am going to talk about 
dignity. That is the chief charm 
of woman, just as conversational 
brightness is her chief accom- 
plishment. You want to have 
that charm, and feel that it is 
all-important; but it is, oh! so » 
subtle, so hard to analyze, so NANONGQSA® 
difficult to understand! What is 
dignity ? How is it to be ac- 
quired and how preserved? If | 
can really tell you something about that, this talk will, 
indeed, be worth remembering. 
One thing I am sure of,—dignity is not priggishness. 
It is not the I-am-holier-than-thou of social exclusive- 
ness. It is not the stiffness of rigid adherence to conven- 
tionalities. It is not aping the manners and mannerisms of 
your elders. If it were any of these things, I would say: 
‘‘Throw dignity to the dogs. I'll noneof it!'’ I don't 
want you to be old before your time,—because you are 
charming, just now, as youare. Dancing and chattering 
and romping are as natural as breathing. And yet, from 
the age of three to the age of eighty, dignity is essential 
to girl or woman, and you are not too young, though you 
may be too old to begin to be thoughtful of other peo- 
ple’s feelings. 
Perhaps you remember the trio of the ‘‘ Three Little 
Maids from School"’ in ‘‘the Mikado,’’ who sang :— 


Everything is a source of fun, 

Nobody's safe, for we care for none, 

Life is a joke that has just begun, 
Three little maids from school! 
You will recall the simpering, the giggling, the play 
of the fans, properly used to bring out the satire of Mr. 
Gilbert's lines. It is genuine satire, because so many 
young women deserve it. The spirit of ‘‘ nobody's safe, for 
we care for none,’’ is what must be avoided in one who would cultivate charm. 
Once upon a time, I was asked to see what I could do with a girl who 
drew clever caricatures and wrote matter that showed quick but superficial 
observation of persons and things. I asked her to prepare something 
funny, and what do you think she brought me? It was a series of pictures 
of a grotesque old woman,—her own grandmother,—with matter telling 
how the aged woman's hand felt like a toad, how her eyes winked anc 
blinked like a bat's in the sunlight, and how funnily she walked. Of 
course, I refused the article. It had given me something like an unpleas- 
ant electric shock on reading it. Here was a young woman as destitute of 
human feeling as the Patagonians, who leave their old people to be eaten 
up by the scavenger birds of the mountains! To make a few paltry dollars, 
she would outrage all humanity. I talked with her seriously, but never 
could make her understand why I was shocked. I must own that she 
found a market for her wares, and, for a time, became the vogue in a cer- 
tain field. She earned as much as one hundred dollars a week, and her 
attire rivaled Solomon's in all his glory. A few months after her so-called 
success began, she died, in her room, alone. Do youenvy her? I can say 
truthfully that I-neverdid. Tome,such successseems but a gilded sepulcher. 


Dignity Demands that Certain Conditions Be Reverenced 


You must have reverence, if you would have dignity. Ridicule shams, 
if you will; laugh over the humor of literature and the humor of real life; 
cultivate witty repartee of the sort that hurts nobody; but, I implore you, 
do not,make a butt of aged people, of religion, or of love. All three are 
sacred. 

There is no old woman who was not, once, as young as you, with as 
vaulting ambitions, with an eye as bright, and a soul as open to the beauti- 
ful in life. You are, to her, the picture of what she was. She is, to you, 
the picture of what you are going to be, and that is often no laughing 
matter! 

I do not need to dilate on reverence for religion, for I am sure you 
have that now. Buta word of caution may not be misplaced. Reverence 
for religion includes other people's religion as well as your own. Yes, the 
singing of the Salvation Army, the silent gathering of the Friends, the hal- 
lelujah cries of a negro camp meeting, even the tiptoe worship of the Chi- 
namen in their joss-house, should make you feel nearer to God, and 
nearer to heaven. If it does, you will certainly not be inclined to laugh. 

Perhaps you wondered why I included love in the list of what you 
should exempt from ridicule, yet love deserves a chapter by itself. If there 
is one thing that dignity compels a girl to hold holy, it is love. What we 
call flirting is condemned as ill-bred. It is worse than that. It is the vul- 
garizing of the soul. It is heresy to the innate nobleness of women. The 
time will come when you will give an account to yourself of every idle 
word you have spoken, when you will realize the shallowness of the past, 
when all things will appear to you in a new light’ At least, I h that 
time will come; for, if it does not, you will have fallen short of the highest 
in American womanhood! 

Can you imagine the Venus of Milo flirting? As well try to think of 
S. Margaret Fuller tittering over a silly pun, or Florence Nightingale letting 
a gaping wound wait while she finished the last chapter of Joe Miller's 
‘* Jest Book.’’ No, you can’t imagine it if you try! The old Greeks had 
not a trace of flippancy in regard to their Goddess of Love! 

In the home, in society, or when you go out into a business or a pro- 
fessional life, you will learn, if you have not learned already, that men, 
all true men, respect dignity. But, particularly in business, you will dis- 




















cover, also, that the manners of 
aman depend on heredity and 
early training. And you will 
<> be unusually fortunate if occa- 
~ sions do not come when you are 
uncertain just what dignity de- 
mands. To make yourself ab- 
surd is Scylla. To make your- 
self ‘‘common"’ is Charybdis. 
You just have to steer an even 
course between the two, and 
make yourself respected. 

I remember a really great 
editor who told me, with de- 
light, about an experience with a timid little stenographer 
girl, who had an impediment in her speech. ‘‘I had 
been dictating to her,’’ he said, ‘‘and stopped for a mo- 
ment to answer some question. I turned again to her, 
saying: ‘Here is something to be inserted,—you can 
copy it." She seemed to be dreaming. I touched her 
elbow, and pointed to what wanted to be copied. She 
jumped to her feet in fright and indignation, and ex- 
claimed: ‘D-d-don’t you touch me, s-s-sir-r!’ I never 
was more astounded in my life.’ I wish I could repro- 
duce the unction with which he rolled the ‘‘r’’ in rela- 
ting the story. I think that girl pretty nearly grounded 
on Scylla. 

On the other hand, I know one sweet young woman, 
who supports her invalid mother by occupying a position 
in a commercial place. The man for whom she works 
habitually calls her ‘‘ Belle,'’ though he is never deficient 
in courtesy to his men employees. He says ‘ Mr. 
Smith,’’ not ‘‘Jim,’’ and ‘‘Mr. Jones,’’ not ‘‘Harry,’’ 
but it is ‘‘ Belle’’ all the time. I think Belle is high 
and dry on Charybdis, though a nicer girl never lived. 

A pretty good general rule is to expect to be treated 
exactly as the men about the place are treated. Your 
woman's instinct will tell you accurately whether a man 
is doing with you precisely as he would do with another 
man if a man had your position. If he is, his manners may be ever so de- 
fective, but it isn’t your place to correct them. That belongs to his 
mother or sisters or wife. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, dignified, 
calm ignoring of his peculiarities, and strict attention to business, will make 
everything all right. In the hundredth case, resignation is in order. 

Dignity that has to make a sensational scene in order to be recognized 
is not dignity at all. It is only what is meant by that good old colloquial 
expression, ‘‘unhappiness.’’ Dignity pervades life, manners, action, 
speech. It is felt when you enter a room. Its ethereal fragrance is subtly 
scattered when you walk along the sidewalk. It belongs to no class or con- 
dition. A robust darky woman has it when she strides along, proud of the 
glistening linen in the basket on her head. Washing is her work. She 
does it well. Her pride is a good sort of pride, and her dignity becomes 
her. Truer lines were never written than those of old George Herbert:— 
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A servant, with this clause, 
Makes drudgery divine, 

Who sweeps a room, as for Thy laws, 
Makes that, and th’ action, fine. 


The only work that can make dignity more difficult, if not impossible, 
is work poorly done. Yes, I am seeking to impress on you the impor- 
tance of dignity, by homely concrete illustrations, because those are the 
easiest understood. But the subject is worthy of the best thought, and of 
rhetoric more effective than I can command. Don't think, for a moment, 
that I imagine you need primary instruction in this matter. It is the 
proudest boast of our country that hundreds of thousands of young women 
are working under the control of men, and side by side with men, respect- 
ing their employers and being respected by them. That speaks well for 
American manhood and American womanhood alike! 


The Effect of Books Upon Character 


ERHAPS there is no one thing which enters more deeply into the very 

warp and woof of one’s character, than the books one reads. One of 
the greatest blessings that can come to a young life is the love of good 
books. The practice of keeping before the young, growing mind, beauti- 
ful and uplifting images, bright, cheerful, healthy thoughts from good 
books, is of inestimable value. 

The difference between the future of the boy who has formed the habit 
of good reading, and the one who has not, is as great as that between the 
educated and the uneducated youth, between the boy who is reared in 
a poverty-stricken district and the one who is brought up in a comfortable 
home, amid pleasant surroundings. 

Next to the actual society of a noble, high-minded author, is the ben- 
efit to be gained by reading his books. The mind is brought into har- 
mony with the hopes, the aspirations, the ideals of the writer, so that it is 
impossible, afterwards, to ‘be satisfied with low or ignoble things. The 
horizon of the reader broadéns, his point of view changes, his ideals are 
higher and nobler, his whole outlook on life is more elevated. 

The importance of having great models, high ideals, held constantly 
before the mind when it is in a plastic condition, cannot be overestimated. 
The books we read in youth may make or mar our lives) Many a man 
has attributed his first start and all his after success to the books read in 
his boyhood. They opened up to him his possibilities, indicated his 
tastes, his tendencies, and helped him to find his place in life. They per- 
mit men and women to form examples that are useful in carrying out high 
ideals, and they bring pleasure and contentment to all. 





J? Ss ™y object to tell, 
in these papers, very 
simply, the story of the 
most important and sig- 
nificant events in the 
growth of the republic ot 
the United States. As 
we go along in our narra- 
tive, I shall point out 
the meaning and value 
these events, and, to add to the interest of the 
tory, | shall endeavor to familiarize the reader 
th the great men who built our government. 
shall begin with the story of the negotiation 
conclusion of the treaty of peace with Great 
Britain; for, by that treaty, the confederation of 
es became, indisputably, one of the family of 
nations, and began its marvelous career. 


1. 


Benjamin Franklin was living at Passy, in the 

ring of 1782. He had been living there nearly 

years, in one part of a curious old house in the 

of M. Le Roy de Chaumont, a very good 

nd of the colonies. The house was known as 

Chateau Valentiuois. Passy was then a 
sant village, half a mile from Paris, and Dr. 
Franklin's house had a fine garden about it. 

e village is now one of the pleasantest parts of 
ris, and the palace of the 7rocadéro is its chief 
nament. It faces the Bridge of Jena, on the 
ver side of which are the Champs de Mars, the 
fel Tower, and the buildings of the Exposition. 
street behind the Z7vocadéro is now called 
Franklin. \t was a happy home for Frank- 
He was an old man of seventy-six years 
the peace was made. He had long ceased 
re for public honors, and had more than 

e asked congress to relieve him from their 
rdens. He was often ill, too, with the gout; 
nevertheless, his life at Passy was a happy 
for he had made up his mind to serve his 
ntry as long as he was asked, and he was a 

sophner. 





The Great Philosopher at Passy 


Having nearly finished a long life,’’ he wrote 
avid Hartley, in 1778, ‘*1 set but little value 
what remains of it Like a draper, when one 
ffers with him for a remnant, I am ready to 
As it is only the fag end, I will not differ 
ou about it; take it for what you please.’ 
ips the best use such an old fellow can be 
is to make a martyr of him."’ 
nklin was happy at Passy, because he was 
inded by friends. His generous landlord 
ne of these. Everyone in Passy loved him, 
the people of Paris worshiped him. The 
windows were full of portraits, medallions 
yusts of him. There is no doubt that he was 
rded as an eccentric figure, for he wore his 
lr ata time when every other gentleman 
wig, but it was not for that reason that the 
s followed him whenever he appeared in the 
eets. He was to the people the great philoso- 
er, the man who had risen from the people, the 
r who had snatched the lightning from 
en. So greatly beloved was this American, 
could not live in the city of Paris, because 
ffectionate friends there would not leave him 
sure. He was as popular with the great 
as he was with the people of the streets. 
s out at dinner, while he lived at Passy, six 
s out of every seven, but he always re- 
1ined at home every Sunday evening, in order 
e might see and entertain any Americans 
light happen along. 
n Adams,who was in France with Franklin, 
n 1778 and again in 1782, and who lived 
m once in the house at Passy, describes a 
teristic French outbreak over the doctor. 
two had been at dinner at the house of the 
de Maillebois, and afterwards they had 
meeting of the Academy of Sciences. 
was in 1778, the year when the treaty of al- 
vith France was signed. Voltaire, who 
then eighty-four years old, was at the meet- 
franklin was seventy-two. They had only 
met each other, but the audience, not 
y to know this, raised a great cry, demand- 
t the two should be introduced. Accord- 
e two philosophers bowed and spoke to 
ther. But this did not satisfy the audience. 
vanted Franklin and Voltaire to do some- 
,ore. The two old men then shook each 
er by the hand. Still, this was not enough, 
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FRANKLIN COULD MAKE HIMSELF AGREEABLE 


and the excited people clamored until someone, 
speaking the mind of the rest, cried out: ‘ You 
must embrace each other, @ /a Frangaise.’" Then 
the philosophers, understanding what was wanted, 
embraced, and kissed each other on the cheek. 
French enthusiasm was satisfied, and the people 
quieted down, someone exclaiming: ‘‘ How charm- 
ing it is to see Solon and Sophocles embrace!”’ 

Dr. Franklin said of himself, in a letter to a 
friend in America: ‘‘Perhaps few strangers in 
France have had the good fortune to be so uni- 
versally popular.’" He was particularly fond of 
the society and conversation of the French ladies, 
which he found to be ‘‘very agreeable.’’ His 
neighbors, Madame Brillon and Madame Helvétius, 
who lived at Auteuil, with whom he gossiped, 
drank tea, and played chess, were most attractive 
to him, and must have consoled him more than 
once for the troubles which he endured; for he 
was not without many and most vexatious 
troubles. 

Most of these came from his own countrymen. 
The old philosopher had several associates in the 
work of making the treaty of alliance with France 
and the peace. But two of them, John Adams 
and Arthur Lee,—who were with him in 1778,— 
especially the latter, seriously misrepresented him 
to the people of America. In France, as I have 
said, he was the great American, and the others 
were ‘Dr. Franklin's associates."’ The French 
would have no relations with any one of these 
‘‘associates."’ It was Franklin who got from the 
king all the money, the troops, and the ships that 
were sent here to aid the colonists in their strug- 
gle for independence. 


A Trio of Discordant Diplomats 


Let us fancy, fora moment, the good man in 
Passy, among his French admirers. It is in 1778, 
and John Adams is with him, under the hospita- 
ble roof of M. Le Roy de Chaumont. Arthur 
Lee, the third commissioner, is in Paris, sulking 
and isolated. There is Lee, and there are M. 
Chaumont, Madam Brillon, and Madam Helvé- 
tius. There are some ladies and gentlemen from 
Paris, perhaps a secretary or a gentleman-in-wait- 
ing from Versailles. Dr. Franklin is playing 
chess with a French lady, and talking to her 
rather badly in her own language. John Adams 
is sternly regarding the scene of festivity, disap- 
proving both the language and the people. He 
has just received a long communication from 
Arthur Lee. Like nearly all the latter's letters, it 
is devoted to expressions of animosity against Dr. 
Franklin. He asks Adams if he does not notice 
that the doctor is old and indolent; that he is 
neglecting the affairs of the country for the pleas- 
ures of French society, and especially of the din- 
ner table. He is extravagant, too. He is hand 
in glove with the Count de Vergennes, the French 
minister, who will have little to do with any other 
American. When the company goes, Adams 
hints to Franklin that no progress is being made 
with the business of getting more money; that 
business is often neglected because the doctor is 
too old to look after it; that, although he has 


straightened out the pa- 
pers of the embassy since 
he came, there is. still 
too much confusion; that 
Lee is right in insisting 
upon being told all the 
secrets of state which are 
known to the other two. 
Upon this, Dr. Franklin 
interrupts him with the 
question: ‘*Did you ever hear of Mr. Lee's pri- 
vate secretary who made use of our information 
for stock-jobbing ?"’ 

Adams insists that Lee is honest, and sincerely 
devoted to the country. Franklin replies that 
Ford (the private secretary,) is still in Lee’s em- 
ploy. Upon that, Adams says again that there 
is too much indulgence in social frivolity, and 
Franklin suggests, always with his bland smile, 
that he knows no better way of standing well with 
the French court than by making himself agreea- 
ble to the ladies and gentlemen who compose it. 
Perhaps he asks Adams if he supposes that 
Vergennes can be induced to get more money 
from the king, for the colonies, by importunity, or 
by the gentle arts which the Massachusetts gen- 
eral court had been in the habit of employing 
toward the royal governors,—for the doctor is 
occasionally given to irony. Perhaps Adams rec- 

ollects that, after all, Franklin has accomplished 

a good deal, and that, thus far, all the rest have 

failed; although, in the end, Adams did not fail, 

by any means. Adams, at length, wants to know 
how much rent is being paid to M. de Chaumont 
for the house; and, as Dr. Franklin does not 
know, he ‘‘pishes’’ and ‘‘ pshaws"’ at his asso- 
ciate’s unbusinesslike habits, and writes a note 
to De Chaumont, who politely tells him that he is 
not charging the United States any rent, and that 
he is honored by the presence in his house of 

‘« Dr. Franklin and his associates.’’ 

This does not please Adams. It does not 
please Lee, who is a very malicious person. 


The Jealousies of John Adams and Arthur Lee 


There are a good many serious quarrels between 
the commissioners, and Lee charges Dr. Franklin 
with stock-jobbing and other dishonest practices. 
One day, Lee asks that all the papers belonging 
to the commission be sent to his house in Paris. 
They are at the house in Passy, where Adams is 
now living with the doctor. There are a good 
many points of sympathy between Lee and 
Adams. Adams does not like the disorderly 
business habits of the doctor, but chiefly he is im- 
patient because he thinks that the French under- 
rate him and overrate Franklin. For example, 
he said to a Frenchman, one day: ‘‘ You call him 
the American legislator, and a great statesman! 
Bah! He is not. He did not make all the 
American constitution, while, as to his being a 
statesman at all, that is very doubtful. He is a 
great politician, though, I grant you.’’ 

‘*As you like,’ the Frenchman might have re- 
plied. ‘*You may not call him a statesman, but 
he believes in Washington, and you do not, and 
Washington is great and good.'’ This reply 
would have been both French and true. 

Adams, however, was too great a man to 
agree to the demand that the aged and honored 
Franklin and he should travel into Paris every 
time they wanted to consult the records of the 
commission. It was much easier, he said, for 
one to come to two, than for two to go to one. He 
even offered Lee the hospitality of the house 
which M. de Chaumont had lent to Dr. Franklin, 


saying that he would willingly give up his rooms. 


to Lee and content himself with the library. 

But on other subjects, as 1 have said, Adams 
agreed with Lee. The two would say to the 
doctor :— 

««Why did you appoint your grandson, Temple, 
to be your secretary, and Jonathan Williams, your 
nephew, to be the naval agent of the United 
States in France?’’ Perhaps they added: ‘It 
is nepotism,’’ although the appointment of rela- 
tives to office was rather the fashion of the age. 
Washington was almost the only man of his time 
who instinctively recognized the bad taste of feed- 
ing his family at the public crib. The naval 
agency was very lucrative. 

«‘Why,”’ the doctor would reply, ‘‘Thomas 
Morris, the regular agent of the United States, is 
the brother of Robert Morris, our great financier, 
who selected him."’ 

‘That is beside the question,’’ Adams might 
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respond, though fully recognizing its aptness. 

‘«True,’’ would the aged philosopher answer; 
‘«but why, then, did you suggest the trifling sub- 
ject? You are well aware that the reason for ap- 
pointing Williams was that Morris is always in- 
capacitated for business because of his unfortu- 
nate habits."’ 

‘«But Williams is a thief,’’ Lee might blurt 
out, angrily. ‘‘He is engaged with Silas Deane 
in buying prizes of war that John Paul Jones 
and others are sending here. He is, therefore, 
both seller and buyer. Besides, | have examined 
his accounts, and he owes the country 
one hundred thousand /ivres."’ 

Then all of them, with Arthur Lee's 
brother William, and Ralph Izard, who 
are in Paris because neither Berlin nor 
Vienna will receive the one, nor Tus- 
cany the other, cry out against the doc- 
tor, who has left them, saying that he 
will answer them when they have 
reached a calmer state of mind.  Fi- 
nally, the doctor writes that if Mr. 
Williams ‘‘is guilty of what you charge 
him with, I care not how soon he is 
deservedly punished, and the family 
purged of him; for I take it that a 
rogue living in a family is a greater 
disgrace to it than one hanged out of 
it."’ Finally, he signed, with Lee and 
Adams, the order dismissing Williams. 

For the sake of the nephew's good 
name and fame, it ought to be said 
that the charges against him were not 
sustained. But poor Silas Deane suf- 
fered so terribly from the busy pens of 
his enemies that he died a ruined man. 
Because congress refused to pay him 
what it owed him, the weak man be- 
came a traitor to his country, joined 
Benedict Arnold in England, and died 
there in extreme poverty. That his 
demand had justice in it, and that the 
government treated him unjustly, is 
shown by the fact that, in 1835, forty- 
five years after his death, congress 
paid to his heirs a large part of the 
sum which Deane had claimed. 

It may be asked, ‘‘ What has all this 
to do with the making of the treaty of 
peace?’’ Iam relating this gossip,— 
and scandal of the time, if it may be 
called that,—in order to make clear all 
the circumstances attending the task 
which Franklin and his associates per- 
formed. We are studying the atmo- 
sphere, the social conditions, in which 
two great treaties were made,—the 
treaty with France which gave us the 
troops, the ships, and the money that 
ended the war for independence, and 
the treaty with Great Britain which was 
negotiated and signed in Paris. Our 


A FIREMAN 


Not MANY years ago, J. L. Greatsinger, who 
was recently elected to the presidency of the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company, was serving as 
a fireman on one of the small railroads in New 
York. He attained his present eminence in a 
very short time. To find out ‘* how he did it,’’ a 
representative of SuccEss called upon him at his 
office, not long ago. Mr. Greatsinger happened 
to be out at the time, and, when he came in, it 
was noticed that he had a cheery word of greeting 
for the office-boy and the stenographer. Then he 
shook hands with his visitor, in his private office, 
and entered pleasantly into the subject of the call. 
‘« SUCCESS wants to know just how you started 
out in life, and how you managed to rise so rap- 
idly,’ said the representative. 

Mr. Greatsinger smiled. ‘‘ Well, that’s very 
quickly told,’’ he replied. ‘A start as simple as 
mine does n't require much analysis. I was edu- 
cated in the Free Academy at Elmira, New York; 
and, when I left school, I began work asa fireman 
on what was then the old Utica, Ithaca and El- 
mira Railroad. I liked the work, and that’s the 
chief reason I was successful in it. I liked every- 
thing connected with arailroad, and I was always 
glad to learn any new thing I could. By learning 
new things, I managed to advance myself from 
one position to another."’ 

‘* What position did you occupy when you left 
that road, Mr. Greatsinger ?"’ 

‘« That of general manager."’ 

‘« You were still very young ?"’ 
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country was on exhibition in Paris in 1778, and the 
French court knew what was going on. The Count 
de Vergennes was very friendly with Franklin, but 
he was always looking after the interests of 
France. Nations did not indulge in sentimental 
friendships for one another in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, any more than they did in the nineteenth, 
nor than they will in the twentieth century. Na- 
tions make alliances for the purpose of promoting 
their own interests. It was the interest of France 
to aid in breaking up the British Empire. There- 
fore, she was trying to help the attempt of Spain 
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to win back Gibraltar. But Vergennes under- 
stood, or thought that the most injurious blow 
that could be struck at England would be through 
the destruction of her power over her thirteen re- 
bellious American colonies. Moreover, besides 
weakening England, this would amply revenge 
France for the loss of Canada. There were abun- 
dant reasons why France was glad to help us, and 
some people think that neither Franklin nor any 
other American is entitled to arly credit for bring- 
ing about the alliance. But they are greatly mis- 
taken. The popularity of Franklin among the 
French, and his great shrewdness in 
keeping it up, in approaching the court 








EVERYWHERE, HE WAS HAILED WITH FRENCH ENTHUSIASM 


WHO BECAME A RAILWAY PRESIDENT -- 


‘Oh, I was in my thirties; not so very young, 
I thought then. But, you see, I began work at 
an early age. From Elmira I went to Illinois to 
become master mechanic of what is now the Chi- 
cago and Eastern Railroad. I remained there 
only two years,—not because I didn't like the 
position, but because I saw a greater chance to 
accomplish something on the Duluth and Iron 
Range Railroad, up in Minnesota. I remained 
there until I was elected to this position, the 
other day."’ 

‘« What was your position when you began in 
Minnesota ?"’ 

‘¢T was master mechanic.’ 

‘«And what, when you left, the other day ?"’ 

‘‘Oh,’’ laughed Mr. Greatsinger, ‘‘1 was pres- 
ident of the road, then."’ 

‘* How long did it take you to become presi- 
dent ?’’ 

‘« About four years."’ 

‘« Well,’’ exclaimed the SuCCEss representative, 
‘«T wish you'd tell me how vou did it !"’ 

Mr. Greatsinger leaned back in his chair and 
looked at the ceiling. ‘It isn’t always easy to 
tell how things ar@ done,’’ he said, ‘‘but you 
may be sure of thus much: It was no accident 
that I was promoted, and it was no piece of ‘luck,’ 
as people sometimes think. There is a general 
disposition to call the results of a man’s earnest 
striving and endeavor, the labor of years, ‘luck.’ 
This is ridiculous. No man ever accomplished 
anything permanent without lots of hard work, 





at the right moment, in not approaching 
it too often, or at inopportune times, in 
not being importunate, in displaying 
consideration for the other heavy de- 
mands upon the king's treasury, —all 
these things made Dr. Franklin very 
useful to his government, and agrec- 
able to the French, who disliked Lee 
and Izard heartily, while there was no 
sympathy at all between the French 
courtiers and John Adams, who is said 
to have looked upon every Frenchman 
as no better than a dancing master. 

The difference between Dr. Franklin 
and his associates was often the subject 
of gossip in French society. and of the 
official correspondence of the Count de 
Vergennes and the French representa- 
tive in the United States. Vergennes 
once wrote that he was afraid of Lee 
and the people who surrounded him, 
and this is what he said of Franklin to 
Lazorne, who was minister of France 
at Philadelphia :-— 





As to Dr. Franklin, his conduct leaves noth- 
ing for congress to desire. It is as zealous 
and patriotic as it is wise and circumspect, 
and you may affirm, with assurance, on all 
occasions where you think proper, that the 
method he pursues is much more efficacious 
than it would be if he were to assume a tone 
of importunity in multiplying his demands, 
and, above all, in supporting them by men- 
aces, to which we should give neither credence 
nor value, and which would only tend to ren- 
der him personally disagreeable. .. . . Fur- 
thermore, that congress may be enabled to 
judge that they ought to rely much more on 
our good will than on the importunity of Dr. 
Franklin, you may inform them that, upon the 
first request of their minister, we have prom- 
ised him a million /ivres to put him in a con- 
dition to meet the demands made upon him 
from this time till the end of the year; that we 
are occupied in providing for him new re- 
sources for the year coming; and that, in 
short, we shall, in no case, lose sight of the 
interests of the American cause. I flatter my- 
self that these words of regard wiil be under- 
stood by the patriots, and will destroy any pre- 
possessions which the ill-advised language of 
Mr. Izard and Arthur Lee may have produced. 








In the next issue of Success will appear the 
second installment of this charming series by Henry 
Loomis Nelson.—THe Evrror.} 
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and the young fellow who starts out with the hope 
of winning through ‘luck’ is sure to fail, and to 
fail badly. We all rise, step by step, and every 
man must carve his own steps for himself. 
Sometimes the stone is hard for carving, but the 
man who carves most diligently and persistently 
has his steps ready first, and so he rises above 
the others who carve at intervals and take long 
vacations. I certainly do not want to appear 
egotistical, but simple honesty requires me to say 
that I have always believed in working hard. 
Don't you consider this a sufficient explanation 
of ‘how I did it?'’’ 

There are a great many men who are waiting to 
see what this new president of a great corporation 
will accomplish, and those who know the facts 
of his career must feel confident that he will do 
much in the way of reform. Mr. Greatsinger, 
like H. H. Vreeland, is a man who keeps thor- 
oughly in touch with the men working under him, 
and, having occupied almost every position in 
railroad management, knows exactly how to sat- 
isfy the employees and make them interested in 
the welfare of the company. At his office, he is 
easily accessible to the humblest workman with a 
grievance or request. He is a man of large sym- 
pathies. Altogether, he seems to present a fine 
type of what can be accomplished by an Ameri- 
can boy who works and studies, and seeks to ad- 
vance the interests of his employer. His present 
difficult position will afford him plenty of oppor- 
tunity to show his mettle. 
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mposition was written by the late Benjamin Harrison 


was eighteen years old and a student of the Miami 
ty, at Oxford, Ohio, and is now printed for the first 
1£ Eprror.] 
[HE importance of being honest is far greater 


an the importance of life or the importance 


hereafter. Plato once said that the man 
was not honest missed one-half of the joys of 
world, because his conscience would not per- 
1im to blot from his mind the evil that he 


lone. The worthy philosopher might have 
that one’s conscience can never rub out the 
pression made by a dishonest act, but that the 
ones flit and vanish because each good act 
nore impressionable and effective than the 
that preceded it. 

reports of the world and its doings show 
ome men must have a hard time to acquire 
esty. Evidently it has not been born in every 
ind, as the philosopher said of the man 
had suddenly become rich: ‘‘Some are born 
some acquire riches, and some have riches 
rust upon them.'" To how many does this ap- 
n daily life in the matter of honesty? And 
s the most notable figure,—the man born 
mest, the man who acqyires it, or the man who 
honor thrust upon him ? > 
The first man need have no fear. His life 
vill always be a life of contentment and longevity. 
He can go into the open fearlessly, for he knows 
that no man can point the finger of scorn at him. 
he man who acquires honesty will live a hap- 
er life than he did previous to the acquisition of 
lessed gift, but he will always shrink from a 
sible revelation of his past. The man who 
nor thrust upon him is baser than the mis- 
t who dares the law, to fulfill his foul de- 
s, for he is only being covered by a mask that 
ye torn from him sooner or later, and then 
will be the sufferer, and not those who gave 

the mask to wear. 
Honesty is the easiest virtue to acquire, and the 
easiest to own and to keep. Once a man takes it 
s heart and shows that he wants to keep it 
there will it stay. It seems to me that it is 
by force that it can be driven out; but, once 
the man without honor becomes a drifting 
n the sea of life, without even welcome 
efs whereon he can be dashed to pieces. The 
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reports of the news show that there are many unex- 
pected instances of betrayed trusts,—one of the 
most flagrant abuses of honor. The question that 
arises is, how can a man who has spent half, or a 
majority of his years in honesty, suddenly cast 
it aside and blast his future and that of his fam- 
ily? The question seems to be unanswerable, 
and yet I believe that there is a solution of it 
Such a man forgets the principles of the honor 
that bound him to a noble life, and, becoming 
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he Importance of Being Honest - Benjamin Harrison 


fearless, and assuring himself that his cloak of 
honor is impregnable, he takes the step that often 
costs him his good name, his liberty, and the ties 
that bind him to the love of a family. Such a 
man feels that the trust that has been placed in 
him can never be doubted, no matter what he 
does or what others say, but he is often the one 
who finds that the reaction is worse than the act 
of dishonor. The professional criminal, to whom 
honor is an absolutely unknown quantity, plans 
his escape before he plans his deed. The honest 
man who changes his course of life, fails in that 
respect, and he is dealt with even more harshly 
than the time-worn criminal. 

I have been taught that honor was first of all 
things in this world; that it was the foundation 
of everything, from a man’s character to his tomb- 
stone. I have been told that, if a man livesa 
strictly honest life, he will be led by: unseen hands 
to the goal he strives to gain, and that, even if he 
should make no goal of recognition in his life, 
fate will bless him with a happiness that is 
greater than all riches. It seems to me that it 
would be an easy thing for a man to say, ‘‘I am 
going to be honest,’’ even if he is not, and then 
live up to that doctrine. People may doubt his 
sincerity, at first, but the time will come when they 
will see that he meant todo all that he agreed to 
do, and he will receive their absolute trust and 
confidence, and his life, instead of being ruffled 
with abuse and disrespect, will be even and 
peaceful. 

In preparing this paper, I was asked to give 
some examples of men who had won by absolute 
honesty, but I fear I can speak of one only in the 
time allotted me. That man was George Wash- 
ington. His absolute regard for honesty made 
his people trust him to such an extent that, when 
he called upon them to overthrow the British, 
they responded to a man, though the task seemed 
hopeless. Had Washington been a dishonest 
man, though possessed of the qualities of a great 
leader, this great land might have been denied its 
freedom still. And so we can see, as the example of 
one man's honesty, and his thorough belief in all 
the phases of honesty, a country that has no equal 
anywhere, and to be a citizen of which is an honor. 
His character underlies the glory of our nation. 


The Secret Tenderness of Benjamin Harrison - Ferdinand Cowle Iglehart 


B \MIN HARRISON had an intellect of a supe- 
rior order, remarkable not so much for the 
nence of any one faculty as for the sym- 
nd vitality of them all. His strong,evenly 
ed mind was polished into comeliness and 
ened into efficiency by the schools and the 
ne of his calling. The great success he 
the profession of the law was, in itself, 
tribute to his intellectual ability. He was 
est lawyer west of the Alleghanies, and one 
e three or four greatest lawyers of America. 
careful and exhaustive in the preparation 
s papers; vigorous and masterful, yet always 
erate and polite, in the trial of causes. In 
ss-examination of witnesses he was, per- 
vithout an equal in the country. Whenhe 
nished his speech, which was usually the 
one, there seemed to be nothing more left, 
de, to be said. He was a great orator. 
speakers had more fire, and some more 
netism, but few were more graceful and con- 
in their motive. At the time of his 
e was regarded by good judges as the best 

r in the land. 
he impression that General Harrison was dis- 
nd cold suggests that the social was not as 
ras well developed as the other sides of 
nature, although those who were nearest him 
knew him best deny that he was either dis- 
or cold. This supposed lack of social 
th made him a poor politician. He was not 
ir with the common people; he was never 
to any office directly by the people of his 
e state, except to the reportership of the su- 
e court, when he was a young man. A plain 
farmer near Vincennes, Indiana, called «‘ Blue 
Williams,’’ because he wore, while a mem- 
congress, his Sunday suit of jeans, beat 
eral Harrison for the governorship in 1876, 
mpaign in which it was understood that 
the contest was between a pair of blue jean pan- 
taloons and a pair of kid gloves and a silk hat, in 
which the blue jeans were successful. General 
Harrison was a patrician, with a consciousness of 


e€iecte 


er of 


Genk 





his ability and worth, with a love for the com- 
mon people, but with a poor way of showing it. 
It must not be forgotten, however, that the mental 
concentration by which he achieved distinction, 
and the heavy burdens that each day laid upon 
his shoulders in the mastery of a learned profes- 
sion, left him little time for extended amenities, 
and none for the gossip of life. He attended to 
business in business hours, and most of his hours 
were for business. It is not likely that, if he had 
paid more attention to the social side of his na- 


The scene in the 
White House, 

when 

Rev. Dr. igiehart 
learned that 
President Harrison 
had a 

women's tenderness 











ture, and made a better politician, that he would 
have been so great a man. 

I went from New York to Washington to 
request President Harrison to appoint a friend 
to an important judicial office, for life. The 
President received me _ kindly, and, after | 
had made a statement of facts in behalf of my 
friend, he said: ‘‘That appointment has given 
me more trouble of mind than any other in my 
gift, not excepting memberships in my cabi- 
net. Atleast a dozen good men are urged for 
the position. I have narrowed the list down to 
two men,—the one in whose interest you. have 
come, and another from the northern part of the 
state. It is the choice between these two men 
that has troubled me. Both have brilliant minds, 
both are able lawyers, both are men of the high- 
est integrity, both are intimate personal friends, 
and both have rendered signal service in the 
campaign. I have taken the matter to bed with 
me, and have ‘lost more than one hour's sleep 
over it.”’ 

I said: ‘*Mr. President, knowing you as well 
as I do, I am surprised to hear you speak as 
you do, and am as much delighted as surprised. 
You are, perhaps, aware that you, like John Sher- 
man and Senator Edmunds, are credited by the 
public with having a heart, but a heart largely 
under the control of the intellect."’ 

««Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘I know that; but how little 
we are understood in this regard! Let me give 
you an incident about Senator Edmunds that will 
illustrate my thought. There was an important 
bill to be considered in the senate,in which | had 
an especial interest, and I said: ‘Senator Ed- 
munds, I want you to be sure and be present this 
afternoon to help me with my measure.’ He 
replied: ‘I shall not be there.’ ‘ You must,’ I said. 
‘I cannot,’ he determinedly continued; ‘I have 
ap invalid daughter, you know, who is the idol of 
my heart. I am trying to make life just as happy 
for her as possible. I promised to read to her 
this afternoon, and I intend to do so, if the 

[Concluded on pages 812-813) 
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The Kind of Young Men Employers Want “src Rprcccotatve 










| would advise 
young men 
seeking positions 
to practice 

good penmanship 
—Henry Ciews 


we wrt sort of young men are you looking 

for, to employ in your -particular line ?"’ 
was the question recently asked a number of 
men prominent in business and professional life, 
by Success. The replies will be found to be 
highly suggestive and useful. 


Railroads Want Brainy Youths 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW 
[United States Senator from New York| 

THE history of railroading in this country is the 
history of self-made men. In this, as in all 
other businesses, the ‘‘ plums'’ are comparatively 
few, but they are, nevertheless, obtainable through 
the medium of faithful endeavor and persistent 
work. The New York Central Railroad Company 
is always on the lookout for bright, brainy young 
Americans, to enter its employ. This is one pro- 
fession that is never overcrowded. We can't get 

enough of the hustling sort to suit us. 


a a - 


Educated Youths, Who Can Write Legibly 
HENRY CLEwsS 
[Of Henry Clews and Company, Bankers and Brokers) 
AM always ready to consider applications for 
positions in my office from bright, intelligent 
boys from sixteen to eighteen years of age. Such 
boys should have had a complete course in the 
common schools, and have some associates that 
will vouch for their good conduct and integrity. 
In my employ there are about one hundred and 
fifty young men, and they were all able to answer 
the requirements I have stated. I invariably ask 
young men to make their applications in their 
own handwriting, and | make my preliminary se- 
lections on the score of their chirography. I 
regret to say that the value of legible penmanship 
in this connection is often underrated in America. 
In England it is otherwise. There, writing of the 
copperplate style is insisted upon. I would ad- 
vise young men seeking positions to practice good 
penmanship. It is a valuable thing,—almost a 
necessity. The first position that I held in New 
York was with Wilson G. Hunt and Company, 
who had advertised for an assistant bookkeeper. 
I was told that lewas engaged because of my pen- 
manship. That was the beginning of my Wall 
Street career. 
a * s 


Polish and Push For This Line 
H. E. Towns.ey 
[President of the Insurance Company of America) 
*"T'HE young man who represents an insurance 
company as a canvasser is often discouraged. 
Yet there is no other business that offers such in- 
ducements to earnest and sincere young men. 
But it calls for hard work, untiring energy, per- 
sistence,a fluent tongue, and the art of approach- 
ing men and keeping them interested. Person- 
ality and patience should be the twin virtues of the 
canvasser. I know many canvassers who are 


earning from ten to twenty-five thousand dollars a 

year, and many others who have worked their way 

up to positions of trust and affluence by canvassing. 
_ — 


Chances For Chemical Experts 
JoseEPH BYRON 
| Photographer) 

FI could obtain the services of eight or ten 
young men who have studied chemistry as 
applied to photography, and who have attended 
some recognized art school, I could give them po- 
sitions in my studio. But, unfortunately, such 
men are not obtainable. There are hundreds of 
photographers, so called, whose services can be 
secured at any time. But those who understand 
the art from a scientific and zsthetic standpoint 
are decidedly rare. The young man who will 
take my hint can always obtain employment, 
either in my studio or in those of my colleagues. 


+ a . 


The Right Kind of Medical Student 
Cyrus W. Epson, M. D. 

THe physician, like the poet, is born, not made. 

The boy who, in his early school days, 
loves to bandage the injured fingers of his class- 
mates, who attempts to cure their black eyes and 
bruises, or endeavors to investigate the internal 
economy of a dead canary bird or a moribund 
cat, has the making of a prospective physician, 
and is the one I would pick out as a student. I 
remember that, when I was about twelve years of 
age, I attempted to dissect a squirrel, and, a little 
later, made friends with a doctor who was con- 
nected with a hospital. When he permitted me 
to assist, or, to speak more correctly, hinder him 
in making an autopsy, I thought that I had 
reached the summit of human happiness. How- 
ever, there is something more than mere desire 
that enables a young man to pursue the more or 
less thorny paths of medicine and surgery. To 
one who is desirous of being a doctor, I would 
say: Do not attempt to fulfill your desires unless 
you have sufficient money or personal influence 
to enable you to tide over the first year or two 





THE PRESENT, ALONE, IS OURS 
ROBERT MACKAY 


There’s but one word upon the face of Time,— 
That word is “‘ Now.” 

Heed it before you hear Life’s evening chime, 
Your head to bow; 


And, with a gemless crown, at Failure’s shrine, 
Ask God to raise 

The curtain "twixt the hope that seems divine 
And days 


** Now ”’ is the crisis of man’s circumstance,— 
His life, his all; 

The trial of his fortitude,—his chance 
To rise or fall. 


The column waits, the old flag floats on high,— 
But soon the sun 
Will count a day lost, and in sadness sigh, 
“No battle won.” 
The potter’s clay is in hands to mold 
ene 


Why leave it, idly, to turn crude and cold, 
And its grace? 


Great Now, while yet we sing, you glide away 
In mystic air, 
Out from the sunshine of the glad to-day, 


On, on to where 
To-morrow, youth’s bright harbinger, still 
thrives, — 
"T will never be; 
If man should a hundred thousand lives, 


The power that made the first disclose 
Her wealth of — 
The corner stone from which Time's temples 
rose,— 
The source of Might. 














The proper 
attitude 
to assume 
when applying 
for a place 


which follows the hanging out of your sign. The 
process of building up a practice is always a te- 
dious one; and, unless the young doctor is finan- 
cially able to pass this probationary period, he is 
apt to lose hope and ambition. On the other 
hand, in our profession, as in others, there is al- 
ways room at the top. The possibilities of medi- 
cine and surgery are of so illimitable a nature that 
the young practitioner may indulge his learning 
to the utmost. 
a oa 
Honesty and Integrity Needed 
WILLIAM R. STEWART 
[A Member of the Chicago, lilinois, Board of Trade| 
VERY young man comes in contact with chances 

for money-making. To use them, he must 
have friends who have learned to rely on his hon- 
esty and judgment. Such friendships are only 
made through the medium of a carefully culti- 
vated reputation for integrity and purpose. 

- o 
An Odd Occupation That Pays 
E. NELSON DADE 
|A Plantation Owner, Trinidad, W. 1.| 

‘THE cultivation of cocoa in Trinidad is one of 

the few industries that can be relied upon to 
make a handsome return for the time and capital 
invested. I would advise any young man who 
possesses a good constitution, a few hundred dol- 
lars, and a capacity for hard work, to investigate 
the possibilities of the island in regard to the 
cocoa industry. Already there are among us 
scores of young Americans who own cocoa planta- 
tions, and I have yet to learn of an instance in 
which one has failed to make money. 


Those Who Can Stand Sifting, Usually Win 
SIMPSON, CRAWFORD AND SIMPSON 
[Dry Goods Dealers, New York City) 
NEARLY every person in our employ is started at 
the foot of the ladder. With these, it is 
the old story of their care of the interests of 
their employers redounding to their own interests. 
Let the young man who is beginning life remem- 
ber this principle, and his future is assured. As 
a rule, the boy or girl who applies to us receives 
a hearing, and obtains a position sooner or later. 
However, the number whom we retain is limited. 
The dry goods business offers many ‘uducements 
to those who are determined to succeed. 


Corporations Are On the Lookout For Boys 
DANIEL G. REID 
(President of the American Tin Plate Company) 

A CORPORATION such as I am connected with is 

always on the lookout for boys of promise, 
who come properly recommended. The Ameri- 
can youth may not carry a field marshal’s baton 
in his metaphorical knapsack; but, if he starts 
right and continues right, his horizon is only lim- 
ited by his business capacity. 
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TOILET 
WARE 


and other 
goods 
suitable for 
country 
cottage or 
town house 
hown in exact shape and color in our 
urge illustrated catalogue No. 11W. 
Write for it at once. Prices always 
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G. W. PERKINS, AN INTERNATIONAL FINANCIER 


EORGE W. PERKINS, the new partner in the firm 
of J. Pierpont Morgan and Company, is one 
year less than forty. 

Starting with only that capital which inheres in 
personality, George W. Perkins has made a nota- 
ble record, and stands in the front rank in busi- 
ness, to-day. 

As the second vice president of the New York 
Life Insurance Company, and a partner in the 
international banking house of J. Pierpont Morgan 
and Company, his field is the world, and his 
function, finance. Nature fitted him, at the out- 
set, with an exceptional set of fine-fibered facul- 
ties, and he has been trained to his task by 
constant contact with men and affairs. When 
Mr. Morgan beckoned to George W. Perkins, he 
was after manhood, not money. He had money, 
plenty of it,—almost billions of it, yet still he 
lacked. For carrying out his world-plans, he 
needed superlative manhood and executive capac- 
ity, and knew that Mr. Perkins could meet his 
need. That was why he beckoned. 

Mr. Perkins's schooling was brief, and his com- 
mercial industry began early. He started his busi- 
ness career as the office boy of the New York Life 
Insurance Company's Chicago branch, and served 


| in that capacity for two years, being duly promoted 
| to the real office-boyship, at a salary of twelve 


dollars per month. The cumulative character of 
his worth advanced him rapidly into positions 
with his employers as bookkeeper, cashier, agent, 
agency director at Denver, inspector of agencies, 
and third and second vice president. In his ex- 
ecutive capacity, Mr. Perkins has been largely 
responsible for the international expansion of the 
company he served, which now transacts business 
under the supervision of eighty-two governments. 
He has aided in consummating government loans, 
aggregating many millions of dollars, and his 
counsel is frequently sought by financiers and 
legislators. He is regarded by President John A. 
McCall as the greatest agency man in the world, 
and his organizing power is evidenced in the un- 
surpassed body of insurance men who step to the 
‘‘Nylic’’ tune, in the march against improvi- 
dence and want. The ‘‘Nylic’’ system, which 
provides a life income for faithful agents, is one 
of Mr. Perkins’s plans, which bas done much to 
lift agency work to the dignity of a profession, 
and attract to the insurance ranks young men of 
thrift and brain, who appreciate the assurance of 
a guaranteed competence in their old age,—a 
competence proportioned exactly to their useful- 


| ness and the length of time spent in the com- 


pany’s service. 

Mr. Perkins’s only break with the insurance 
business occurred when he was twenty-one years 
of age. At the instance of his father, who 
thought a regular commercial line might be better 
for his son, George W. assumed the management 
of a somewhat unimportant concern in Cleve- 
land, which was engaged in marketing wood, 
coal, and groceries. But the spirit of the thing 
was too slow for him. He fretted under the wait 
for trade, and, after a six months’ trial, returned 
to the insurance field, to which he has since 
given uninterrupted devotion. 

Mr. Perkins advocates precedent, when it is 
useful, and fights it when it isn't. With him, 
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Where Capital Called Upon Manhood 


RICHARD WIGHTMAN 


precedent must never stand in the way of 
progress. Occasionally, in the administration of 
company affairs, he will advocate a new measure, 
and be reminded by someone that the proposed 
new measure is in violation of a time-honored 
rule. ‘Then, let's break that rule,’’ be will say; 
‘when a rule has been standing long enough 
to get ‘chesty,’ it is time to break it, and make 
a better one.’’ 

Although, in his home in Riverdale, New York, 
Mr. Perkins has a fine library, he is not especially a 
man of books, choosing rather to read men, mag- 
azines, and newspapers. The papers must be 
well indexed on the first page, that he may turn 
at once to the articles which interest him, and 
extract their gist without the loss of one precious 
minute. He delights in men who can present 
their propositions in a thimble instead of a 
bushel basket, and is in love with monosyllables 
and epigrams. 

He is thoroughly familiar with business detail, 
but wisely saves himself for big propositions. He 
works in perfect harmony with his colleagues, and 
frankly credits them with their full share in any 
commercial victory. Like other men of mark, he 
is teachable and receptive, welcoming and using 
freely practical suggestions from agents, stenog- 
raphers, and office boys. 

Mr. Perkins is an almost perfect specimen 
of physical manhood. He eats well, sleeps well, 
and worries never. The few lines in his face were 
traced by work,and not by care. He is abstinent 
with liquor, tobacco, and medicine; builds his brawn 
of beefsteak, and uses no exerciser. His diver- 
sions are horses, tiddledywinks, and children, — 
horses, because they are alive and strong; tiddledy- 
winks, because the game affords rest through 
inanity; and children, because they are his own. 

Mr. Perkins’s direct influence over ‘‘the boys"’ 
who ‘‘get business’’ has been exerted mainly 
through a weekly bulletin containing arguments 
and pointers born of his brain and experience, 
and signed.simply «‘G. W. P.’’ This bulletin, 
written personally by the second vice president, 
whose own shoe-heels have been worn down by 
the pavements of difficult cities, has proved an 
inspiration to the field zealots, and a spur to the 
laggards, and has added greatly to the business of 
the company. 

Mr. Perkins carries the unmistakable badge of 
leadership. He is tall, straight, quiet, thought- 
ful, and his every movement evidences poise 
and force, the character-twins which conspire to do 
things. He is preéminently a man of action, and, 
doubtless, an unconscious disciple of the Russian 
poet, who wrapped his conviction in the lines:— 

It is doing, not dreaming, that makes one a man. 

If the plan isn't followed, of what good is the plan? 
You may think, till you seem, in your rapturous zeal, 
To rise, as if borne upon pinions ; to feel 

The stars sink beneath you, and, fanning your face, 
Elysian zephyrs surround you in space. 

That will not advance you. No flame of desire 
Has ever sufficed to lift anyone higher. 

But doing, and doing, and doing again, 

Though but little each day, yet each day all one can,— 

With courage and patience, to God ever true, 

‘Tis a wonder what wonders a person can do. 

Mr. Perkins holds a responsible place in the 
big world of finance,—a world that is increasing 
in power with the growth of the ages. He gained 
that position by industry, integrity, perseverance, 
and honesty, and by making a minute study of 
all the phases of his chosen field. His success, 
therefore, has come about in a natural and legiti- 
mate way, by.close application to one line of 
study. It was his ideal to become a master of 
finance; and, wisely, he cherished and nourished 
that ideal, focusing all his energy to its attainment. 

I did not go to Mr. Perkins for the truths in 
this sketch, fearing that his modesty might 
hide them. They were gleaned from history and 
wrung from his colleagues, that the young and 
alert readers of Success might be helped a little 
on the road to that success which lasts for all time. 

~ » 





BENJAMIN HARRISON 
ERNEST NEAL LYON 


oO: GRANITE rock, that ever grimly stood, 
Of storm-worn mariners the hope and stay, 
*Gainst which the snarling waves of many a flood 
Beat, broke, and foamed in impotence away; 
Ou. country calls for Pillar-Men like thee 
To lift the on-Light above the sea ! 
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Indianapolis, - U.S. A. 


These are the leading Professional Correspondence Schools of this country. They have ample means, 
mature educational experience and world wide reputation and patronage. 
Improve Your Spare Hours. Save Time and o 
Success and Popularity of Correspondence Instruction. 


This method is now held in highest appreciation. No other is more highly esteemed. Eminent educators say 


that in important respects it has marked advantages over oral instruction. All college and university studies are 
thoroughly taught by it. 


ese courses are entirely different, and far superior to such as ‘“‘ Home Study Courses,” ““ Newspa Circula- 
tion Courses,” or “Book Agency Courses.” Our students receive individual instruction and salle The 


cools. Tuition 


instruction in each branch is by experienced, Professional Educators, the same as at Resident 
moderate. Cash or payments. Write to-day stating which of the following courses you desire. 


REGULAR GRADUATING and SPECIAL COURSES. 


ILLUSTRATING 


DESIGNING AND NEWSPAPER SKETCHING 


4 We prepare you thoroughly and quickly for this 
delightful profession. Most Practical Method; Or- 

iginal, Copyrighted System. Lllustrators earn from 
$25.00 to $100.00 or more per week. Thousands of 
publishers and advertisers are making increasing 
demands for all varieties of Illustrations. The field 
is a rich and inviting one. Personal instruction 
and criticism given to each student. Our resident 
schooi is open all year. Write for illustrated booklet 
and particulars. : 


National School of Illustrating. 


Full courses, two or three years, ac- 
cording to the individual needs of 
the student. Prepares for all bar 
examinations. Endorsed by law schools, 


educators, bench and bar. Professional, ex- 
perienced, lawyer educators. Best known methods. Culti- 
vates clear, concise and systematic thinking. Self-reliance 
developed. Common school education a sufficient foundation. 
Courses comprehensive enough for college bred and profes- 
sional men. Lawyers take our course asa review. Our grad 
uates successful in practice and official positions. They take 
high rank when entering resident law schools. SPECIAL 
COURSES. Credit given on the records of our resident school, 
Indianapolis College of Law, for work done with us by cor- 
respondence. Special inducements now offered. Write for 
catalogues. 


National Correspondence School of Law 





A Complete Pharmaceutical Edu- 

cation, equivalent to a resident Col- 

lege Course. Fits student to pass 

any State Board Examination. Personal attention and 
criticism; best courses ever offered. Becomea registered 
Pharmacist Use spare hours. Begin now. This school gives 
a sound and genuine Education in Pharmacy. This course 
is not made up of cheap stereotyped newspaper suggestions 
for ‘‘home study.” Write for catalogue and full particulars. 


National Correspondence School of Pharmacy. 
PREPARATORY Tie instruction isclear and comprehensive. 
MEDICAL Adapted to the needs and aims of be- 


ginners or advanced students. You can 


COURSE acquire valuable knowledge of Essential 
Subjects. Write for catalogue. 


The Following Business Branches Are Taught by Corres- 
pondence or at our Resident Institution, 
Indianapolis Business University 
Backed by a Half Century of Unequalied Success. 
National Reputation and Patronage. 
Bookkeeping, Banking, Shorthand, Typewriti 
Penmanship, Teles aphy, i “ah 
Law, Letter Writing and all other 
Business Subjects. 
Open all Summer. Write to-day for descriptive catalogue 


stating whether interested in resident or correspondence 
instruction in the above named branches. 





Full and Special Courses. Covering all that is 


National Correspondence Schools. 
RNALIS g@ essential to efficient, ready service on daily or 
weekly papers. What to say, and how to say it. 


Instructions, directions and suggestions for the reporter, interviewer 
or editor. Each student receives personal instruction and guidance, 
under the direction of one of successful editorial experience and national 
reputation. Write for particulars, stating your training and experience, if any. 


And all other branches of COMPO- 


Indianapolis Business University. 
ETTER WRITIN SITION Thoroughly Taught. A 
Ready command of good language— 


how to use it both in speaking and writing—is the highest and most 

valuable accomplishment. Aids in business and advances in social 
Standing. Personal instruction and special assistance adapted to the indi- 
vidual aims and needs of each student. Write for particulars. 


NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 


| ' INCORPORATED, | 
24 to 42 North Pennsylvania St. INDIANAPOLIS, U. S. A. 
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Geneva Superior 


Binocular 


With the naked eye 
With Geneva 
rior Binocular 


All the good points of the best 
new style glasses, without the 
ss and feathers. The equal in magnifying power, field view 
earness of definition to other binoculars costing twice as 
h. Half the size of the old style; may be used as an opera 
Ask your dealer for it; if he hasn't it in stock, send us 
Ay and we will send you one at our own expense. If not 
satisfactory, return it (at our expense) and we will refund the 
Our handsome little book, *‘ The Near Distance,” 
¢ on request. 


GENEVA OPTICAL CO. 38 Linden St., Geneva, N.Y. 
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MANY ADVANTAGES 


Perfect in fit, never ragged or uncomfortable. Very con- 

ent, stylish, economical. Made of fine cloth and exactly 
linen goods. Turn down collars are reversible 
1 give double service. 


NO LAUNDRY WORK 
When soiled, discard. 10 Collars or 5 pairs of Cuffs, 25e.; 4 
mail, 20e. Send 6c. in stamps for cor Collar or pair of 
uffs — COLLAR CO., Dept. M. 
AME SIZE AND STYLE 
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CREATES A PERFECT COMPLEXION 





MRS. GERVAISE GRAHAM’S 
CUCUMBER AND 
ELDER FLOWER CREAM 


Makes the skin as smooth, white, fine and beautiful asa baby’s 

skin. Cleanses thoronghly. Kemoves black pimples. 

3 tan, ye and wrin , and prevents the skin from acing. 
° Price 

1r sale by Ww... Recher, sth Ave..cor. 4th St..N.Y.,and other 


RT AL ex id. Send 10 cts.to manufacturer for 


+ sample bottle and book, w tebe Beautiful.” Address 
; MRS. GERVAISE GRAHAM 
; 1278 Michigen Avenue, ° Ghicago 
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THE TROUBLES THAT 
NEVER OCCUR 


Lipa A. CHURCHILL 


Though life is made up of mere bubbles, 
*T is better than many aver, 
For while we ‘ve a whole lot of troubles, 
The most of them never occur. 
“ I WISH very much,’’ said a young woman, ‘‘ to 
go and see the firm of W. and M. I feel 
almost certain I could obtain with them, just the 
position I have long wanted, and | understand 
they have been for over a month trying applicants 
for this position, but so far no one has been 
found satisfactory."’ 

‘«Why in the world don’t you apply at once ?’’ 
asked the person addressed. 

‘‘Why, you see,’’ replied the young woman 
with a sigh, as she glanced at her weather-beaten 
gown, ‘‘I've let myself get shabby, and clothes 
do make such a difference in an applicant's suc- 
cess."’ 

“I'll lend you money for a suit,’’ 
friend. 

‘«O, thank you,’’ was the reply, with another 
sigh,’’ but I don’t want to borrow. The fact is, 
I have a hundred dollars, but I'm saving it for 
my poor sister's funeral.’’ 

‘«Is she so ill ?’’ asked the friend. 

‘*Not dangerous yet,’’ was the answer, ‘‘but 
I’m sure she won't live the summer out. She's 
weak and depressed, and has no vitality or ap- 
petite.”’ 

«« Now look here,’’ said the friend, whose inti- 
macy and interest warranted plain speaking, ‘‘ you 
are taking a dead wrong, as well as an entirely 
foolish course. It's more than likely your sister 
won't die, and it lies with you more than all the 
doctors living, to keep her alive. Don’t you sup- 
pose that your being unfitly dressed,and ina poor 


said the 


| paying position, and your depressed atmosphere, 





have much to do with her depression and want of 
vitality? I'll go with you now to buy your suit. 
Then you make straight for W. and M’s., as soon 
as you can get the new clothes on. Go home and 





tell Jean you have a fine position, put fifty dol- | 


lars of the money you've saved for her burial in- 
to her hands, and tell her to go to the seashore or 
mountains for three weeks, and so save yourself, 


your sister, your sorrow, and funeral expenses at | 


the same time. Come! We'll have the suit sent 
home ‘C. O. D.’"’ 


The advice was taken, the desirable position | 


was secured, and, six weeks later, a well dressed, 


prosperous looking young woman met at the train | 


another young woman, who, vitalized by moun- 
tain air and browned by mountain winds, no 
longer even remotely suggested funeral expenses. 

This story emphasizes a truth which is too sel- 
dom recognized, that worry may,—in nearly every 
case it does,—concern itself about the things 


which never will occur,and by its own atmosphere | 


and fears often brings much nearer the things 
which it dreads. 


three years for fear her healthy baby would become 
ill,and, perhaps,die. As a consequence, the child 
was hardly ever allowed out of doors, was so 
smothered in wraps, it worried it to carry them, 
was restricted to certain delicate foods, which 
were supposed to be already half-digested, and 
was, in reality, nearly killed as a result of worry. 
During the mother's long illness, the child was 
rationally exercised, dressed and fed, and, conse- 
quently, regained its natural good health. 

‘<I was afraid of that. I knew it would come,”’ 
we often hear a person say. On careful examin- 
ation it would in a very large nuiaber of cases be 
found that the very fear which apprehended the 
disaster, wholly or partially, brought it about. 

One of the most beneficial lessons which hu- 
manity is slowly learning, is that worry, which is 
the first born of fear,—is a slayer, a destroyer, a 
mischief maker, which under no circumstances 
does good, but which bars out health, happiness, 
prosperity, and substitutes nothing but evil in 
their stead. 

+] w 


LIFE’S DIFFERENCE 
LILLIAN M. SIEGFRIED 


you R days are — and fair 
As days may 
Tears dim my tired eyes,— 
I cannot see. 


You view a thousand graves 
And sigh at none; 
But—broken is my heart,— 
I think of one. 
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AMERICAN BRAINS. 


BRAIN WORKERS REQUIRE SPECIAL FOOD. 


American brain workers have for some years 
past been largely using an especially prepared 
food for rebuilding the gray matter of brain and 
nerve centers. Any man or woman who cares to 
make a test by using this food, Grape-Nuts, for a 
portion of one or two meals each day, wiil find 
a distinct increase in vigor, and particularly in 
brain power. 

Then, if they feel disposed to know the reason 
why, they can have Grape-Nuts analyzed, or take 
the analysis of the London Lancet and the result 
will show that the food contains the natural phos- 
phate of potash obtained in a natural way from. 
the cereals, and albumen obtained in the same 
way. 

These two elements unite together in the human 
body to make and rebuild the gray matter of 
which the brain, solar plexus and nerve centers 
are filled. 

These are scientific facts which can be ascer- 
tained by any careful investigator. The food, 

Grape-Nuts, is not only the most scientifically 
made food in the world, but almost any user will 


agree with us that the flavor is unique and most 
winning. 
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It is the natural skin food, 
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FREDERICK F. INGRAM 4 (0., 
49 Tenth St., Detroit, Wich. 


MADE FROM 
Any Size Desired 
AT SMALL COST. 


Price list and information as to 
amount of carpet required free. 


MICHIGAN RUG CO.,, 
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| EVERY BOY HIS OWN TOY MAKER. 


| easily make them. 


Tells how to make all kinds Toys, Steam 
Engines, Photo Cameras, W indmills, Mic To- 
scopes, Electric Tel Tel 
Magic Lanterns, Zolian Harps, Boats, from 
a rowboat to a schooner; also Kites, Kal- 
loons, Masks, Wagons, Toy Houses, Bow .nd 
Arrow, Pop Guns, Slings, Stilts, Fish ng 
Tackle, Rabbit and Bird Traps, and many 
others. All is made so plain that a boy can 
200 handsome illustrations. This great book by 








| mail 10e,, 3 for 5c. Clarence C. DePuy, Publisher, Syraeuse, N.Y. 
A young mother was constantly worrying for | 
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A TYPICAL NEW NORFOLK HOME 


OULD the shades of Jefferson, 
Madison, and Matthew F. 
Maury visit, to-day, this thriving 
section of the Old Dominion, they 
could but feel satisfied with the 
animated scene that would greet 
them. It was the last named of 
these three great Virginians who 
predicted, in most glowing terms, 
the future greatness of Virginia's seaport city, which, in 1800, her people 
claim, was the maritime rival of New York. Then she carried on a 
flourishing trade with Europe and the West Indies, and her busy harbor 
was crowded with the ships of many nations. Conservatism and misfor- 
tune are responsible for the retrogression of Norfolk. The quaint old con- 
servative city, contented with its refinement and culture, saw, with indif- 
ference, the cities of Baltimore, Philadelphia, Boston, and New York, stride 
past her, and made no effort to keep pace with them. The Revolutionary 
War had destroyed nine-tenths of her buildings; and, following this misfor- 
tune, came the War of 1812, the navigation act of 1820, the yellow fever 
scourge of 1855, and, lastly, the Civil War, in which, by confiscation and 
the emancipation of the slaves, her people lost three-fourths of their prop- 
erty. To-day, what a different aspect is presented! In the harbor for 
which Matthew F. Maury pleaded, twenty steamship lines now terminate. 
The city can boast of nine railroads, and another in contemplation. The 
largest coal piers in the world are at her doors, over 2, 300,000 tons of coal 
having been handled at this port during the last year. Her truck farms 
and her fisheries are famous. Her peanut trade Jeads the world. Factories 
are fast springing up, and cotton, grain and lum- 
ber are important factors in her advancement. 
When E. P. Roe, the author, visited this tide- 
water section of Virginia, a few years ago, during 
the strawberry season, he was inspired to call it 
the garden spot of the world for this berry. The 
truck farms in the vicinity of Norfolk present their 
liveliest appearance from the first of June to about 
August. At that season, thousands of happy-look- 
ing colored folks are seen gathering vegetables and 
luscious strawberries for the Northern markets, 
and always, as they work, their weird voices are 
raised in quaint plantation melodies. But if these 
truck farms, which are products of the New South, 
afford an animated picture in the ‘trucking”’ 
season, equally lively are the surrounding waters. 
It is then that the fleet of small craft, pictu- 
resquely called the ‘‘ Mosquito Fleet,’’ makes its 
appearance in the harbor; and, when these little 
vessels, of which there are some twenty-five hun- 
dred or more, swarm in with their burden of farm 
products, each one striving for the best place at 
the wharf on which to unload its freight for the 
larger steamers, the scene is indeed an animated 
one. A happy race is often indulged in, for first 
come is first served, and the less active ones must 
abide their time. These famous little sailboats, 
which are of different types, are generally made on 
the truck farms, and owned and manned by colored 
men. When the oyster season commences, a little 
later, they are used for fishing and oystering pur- 
poses; It is claimed that this ‘‘fleet,’’ so im- 
portant to truckers, could be made useful in time 
of war in guarding the long line of our seacoast. 


* * * * * 


N=t in interest, perhaps, to the truck farms in 

this vicinity, are the fisheries, which give 
employment to several thousand men. Especially 
celebrated are Norfolk oysters, and the state of 
Virginia, to protect her oyster farms from their one 
enemy, the poacher, supports what is called an 
‘‘oyster navy.'" One sloop and two small gun- 
boats, well armed and manned, keep vigilant 
watch for oyster thieves,and seldom does a poacher 
escape them. The finest oyster of this region is 
the ‘« Lynnhaven,"’ which is well known to frequent- 
ers of Delmonico’s. The oysters to be found on 
the rocky bottoms are generally «‘tonged’’ by 
colored men, who make from two to four dollars 
a day, the season lasting from September to the 


ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, NORFOLK, ONE OF THE RELICS OF OLD VIRGINIA 








A GLIMPSE OF THE GREAT DISMAL SWAMP 
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A CORNER IN THE SUBURBS 


twenty-fifth of April. These tongs 
are like long rakes put together, 
having handles from twelve to 
thirty fect long. 
*x * * oe 

6st miles to the south of Nor- 

folk lies the Great Dismal 
Swamp, of which the poet, Moore, 
has sung in his weird legend. 
Everyone is familiar with the lines in the ballad :— 


‘« And she’s gone to the Lake of the Dismal Swamp, 
Where, all night long, by a firefly lamp, 
She paddles her white canoe."’ 


The fox, the deer and the bear are still inhabitants of this strange, 
wild region, which Washington surveyed in 1763. The juniper water of 
the swamp is considered very healthful, and, in the merry months of May 
and June, many people make the trip for the purpose of drinking the water 
and enjoying the wild beauty of the scenery. Tradition says that the 
pirate, Captain Kidd, was once there, and that, buried within the mysteri- 
ous depths of the swamp, is some of his vast treasure. 


* ~ a + ~ * 


"THERE was but one building of importance left standing in Norfolk after 

the bombardment by Lord Dunmore, in 1776. This was old St. Paul's 
Church, built of glazed brick brought over from England. Imbedded in 
one of its noble walls may yet be seen the cannon ball fired there during 
the Revolution. Ivy-covered, and surrounded 
with beautiful old trees and time-honored tombs, 
it presents one of the most historic relics of old 
Virginia. 

The stranger visiting Norfolk is often pleased 
with the quaintness of the town. One of the most 
interesting of its old colonial build ngs is the 
home of Barton Myers, built by his great grand- 
father in 1771, and still in the possession of the 
family. Madison, Monroe and Henry Clay were 
among the distinguished visitors who have par- 
taken of the hospitality of this rare old ivy-covered 
mansion, from whose walls look down the old 
portraits of many generations. Perhaps the most 
historic relics shown the visitor are the pistols with 
which Commodores Barron and Decatur fought 
their celebrated duel, at Bladensburg, in which 
the latter received a wound which proved fatal. 


OUT WITH THE OYSTER FLEET ™“ * 


Look for the Beautiful 


Some one has said that we are saved by our ad- 
mirations. Our characters are certainly 
molded by our ideals. 

The man who holds an admiration-ideal, so to 
speak, who finds something good, something to 
admire, in everybody, is infinitely superior to the 
one who holds a critical ideal, who is always 
looking for ugliness, deformity, and inharmony. 

Nothing else so hardens character, so demoral- 
izes manhood and womanhood, and so uttesly pre- 
cludes the possibility of upward growth, as the 
deadening habit of fault-finding, of criticising. 
As a rule, we find what we seek. If we look for 
light and beauty,—if we try to find something to 
admire and praise in others,—we shall find it. On 
the other hand, if, like the hog, we root in the 
mire, seek something filthy, keep constantly on 
the watch for the faults, the unlovely qualities in 
others, we shall find what we seek. But we must 
remember that whatever we are looking for, what- 
ever we are striving to find, will color and influ- 
ence our characters; in other words, we shall be- 
come like what we strive and yearn for. So, 
if we wish to become beautiful and strong, in 
mind and body, we must seek symmetry, beauty, 
nobility, —all that is vigorous and elevating,—con- 
tinually, in nature and humanity. 


Every man has a weak side. Every wise man knows where it 
is. and will be sure to keep a double guard .— Mason. 
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Some Things in Prospect 


How to Enter and Succeed 
In the Great Professions 


\, MONG the prominent features of Suc- 
; cess in the immediate future, will 
many great professions and trades upon 
the conditions for success in modem 

mmercial and proiessional life ——how to 
btain the necessary preliminary training, 
10w to take the first step beyond the 
threshold, and how to reach the highest 
places in the chosen work. Among the 
many articles already arranged for are :— 

The Making of a Railroad Man, by M. E. 
Ingalls, A. J. Cassatt, J. J. Hill, Sir Wil- 
liam C. Van Horne, and other great rail- 
road presidents. 


The Making of a Banker, by Hon. 


Lyman J] Gage, Vice President Wm. H. | 
rter of the Chemical Bank, New York. | 
=dward A. Simmons, and other leading | 


ankers of the world. 


How to Become an Electrical Engineer, | 


y T. Commerford Martin. 


Twentieth Century Farming, by success- | 


ful farmers, illustrated by descriptions of 
jel farms. 


_ How to Win Success in Business, by Robert 


gden, of the firm of John Wanamaker. 

ther articles will be on the great pro- 

ns of Architecture, Civil Engineering, 

lining Engineering, Applied Chemistry, 
aw, Theology and Teaching. 


a series of articles from leaders in | 





Talks With Young Men 


‘THis department in Success has always 

been one of great interest and value, 
and will be even more so during the com- 
Among the prominent public 
and business men of the country who have 
sonsented to write for Success readers in 
this department may be mentioned— 


John D. Rockefeller 

Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis 
Dr. Orison Swett Marden 
Chauncey M. Depew 
Edward Everett Hale 


ing year 


Senator J. P. DOLLIVER, 


| one of the most brilliant public men in Washington, 


will contribute a series of masterly articles upon 
“The Law as a Stepping Stone to Public Life,” 
“Chances for the Young Man of To-day,”’ « The 
Genius of the West,”’ Oratory, and its Power in 


| Swaying Men,” and others. 


HON. JOHN M. ALLEN, 


the able and witty congressman from Mississipp., is 
also writing a series of articles for Success on “* The 
New South”’ and kindred subjects. 


OTHER NOTED CONTRIBUTORS, 


articles from whom have already been arranged for, 
are:— 


Vice President Theodore Roosevelt 

Ex-President Grover Cleveland 

Senator Henry Cabot Lodge 

Gov. B. B. Odell, Jr., of New York 

Gov. Foster M. Voorhees, of New Jersey 

Lord Rosebery 

Joseph Chamberlain 

Count Cassini, Ambassador from Russia 

Count Tolstoi 

Hon. James Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture 

Hon. Lyman J. Gage, Sec'y of the Treasury 

Prof. Charles Dennison Kellogg 

Col. Alexander K. McClure 

William T. Stead 

Hon. Charles B. Landis 

Edwin Markham 

Dr. Samuel Bennett, Dean of the Boston Law 
School, and many others. 


For Mothers and Daughters 


RS. CYNTHIA WESTOVER ALDEN, presi- 
dent of the International Sunshine 
Society, will continue her delightful series 
of Talks with Girls, which have brought 
Success closely home to the women of 
America, and have influenced the lives of 
countless girls towards brighter and better 
things. Among other contributors to this 
department and elsewhere in Success 
will be 
Miss Helen Miller Gould 
Mrs. Burton Harrison 
i Howe 
Livermore 
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Miss Carolyn Wells 
Mrs. Charles B. Landis 











Biography an? Achievement 
‘THE true story of a successful life is 
often the best means of showing how 
ther lives can be made successful. For 
this reason, personal biography will always 
be an important, though by no means pre- 


ART AND ARTISTS 


HE best American artists have been engaged to 

enrich the pages of Success during the next two 
years, among them, J.C. Lyendecker, Maxfield Par- 
rish, Dan Smith, Stanley Arthurs, J. B. Graff, G. A. 
Pierson, Albert Hencke, Charles Mente, A. D. Pit- 
ney, Howard McCormack, and others. 


The Home Circle 


Tre editors of Success desire more than 

all things else, to reach the homes of 
the American people, and to exert a con- 
stant influence therein towards better 
things. To this end its pages will con- 
tain many practical talks with boys and 
girls upon how to improve and beautify 
the home, how brothers and sisters may 
help each other to success, how to own 
the old homestead and how pay off the 
mortgage, how to be heroic in common 
life, how to marry wisely and well, how, to 
remain single cheerfully and graciously, 
how to be optimistic under pessimistic 
conditions, how to brighten life with 
humor, how to live for others and not 
for self,—in short, how to make a success 
of life in humble spheres as well as 
in great ones. 











What is 


Success? 


minant feature of Success, and only | succESs is a monthly magazine, price $1.00 a year. 


hose incidents in the lives of men or wo- 


en which have value for others will be | 


iched upon. 

Stories of worthy achievement of every 
kind are heartily welcomed by the editors 
f Success, and will always find a place 

ts columns. 





SUCCESS puts ginger into people. Itseeks to bring 
home to every reader the truth:—‘*7he world is mine; 
let me take possession of it.” 

SUCCESS does not set wealth or fame on a pedestal 
to be blindly worshiped, but it does seek to inspife its 
readers with a desire to gain influence in life—to 
make our fair world better—to achieve each, his or her 
ambition, if that ambition be a worthy and useful one. 





Fiction 

TH character of the fiction in Success 

will be of the best. Success will not 
print a poor story, by however famous an 
author.—it will print a good story if its 
author is not known outside the limits of 
a single home circle. Merit, and merit 
alone, will always govern the choi¢e 
Success stories are strong, cheer- 
ful and optimistic in tone. sickly 
sentimental, the brutally analytic, the 
cynical and the repulsively “strong” 
stories are always denied admission to its 
columns. 





SUCCESS holds and preaches: **Fatlure exists only in the grave. Man, being alive, hath not yet failed. Always may he climb up again,” 


SUCCESS has something to say to every member of the family. 
SUCCESS is non-sectarian and non-political. 


and Aonesty, in a man or woman, are the main things, after all. 


SUCCESS is read in over 250,000 homes, and by over 1,000,000 readers. 


McGRAW-MARDEN CO., Publishers, MYERS New York City 


It always takes some message of brightness and good cheer to every reader, 
It holds that truth is above creed or party, that good is found everywhere, and that sincerity 
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UNDER A SIDEWALK, 
AND ABOVE IT 





HIS FIRST VISIT TO RICHMOND 


Booker T. WASHINGTON’S career, as he gives 

it in ‘* Up From Slavery,’ 
and Company,) is a complete answer to all those 
people, north and south, who have no faith in 
the negro’s capacity for civilization and progress. 
Mr. Washington was born a slave, but, after the 
war, while still a lad, was carried from his old 
home in Virginia to West Virginia, where he was 
put to work in a salt mine. Eagerness to get an 
education took possession of him at this early 
period, and he seized every opportunity to attend 
a district school. 

One day, after he had become almost grown 
up, he overheard someone speaking of Hampton 
Institute as a place where negro boys were edu- 
cated. That moment, he determined to go to 
Hampton, although he had no idea where it was. 


(Doubleday, Page | 


He learned that it was somewhere in Virginia, | 


several hundred miles distant. 
any money, but got a bag of clothes together, 
bade his mother good-by, and set out afoot. 
After many days of travel,he reached Richmond, 
the first real city he had ever been in. He was 
then eighty miles from Hampton Institute, with- 
out friends, money, or food. After tramping about 


He had scarcely | 


the city all day in search of work and food, he | 


fell exhausted under a wooden sidewalk, put his 
bag of clothing under his head for a pillow, and 
went to sleep. All night people tramped over 
his head. The next day he got work loading a 


ship in the river, and did it so well that the captain | 


wanted to keep him. After making enough 
money to reach Hampton, he set out again. The 
authorities of the institute did not encourage his 
entrance. One of the lady principals at length re- 


quested him to sweep and dust the building, and | 
he did it so well that it served for his entrance | 


examination. 

Mr. Washington tells with pride that, some 
years later, the colored people of Richmond gave 
him a reception in the neighborhood of the 
wooden sidewalk where he had lain, and his 
thoughts were more upon that night, when he was 


a friendless lad, than upon the happy evening | 


when he had become the leader of his race. 
~ + | 
A Divine Hunger for Growth 
HENEVER you see a youth yearning for more 
education, for a fuller life; when you see 
him devoting every spare moment to acquiring 
information which may help him in his business 
or occupation, or enlarge his mental horizon; 
when you see him cheerful and prompt, always 
trying to do everything he touches to a finish, you 
may be very certain that that boy will succeed. 
© 


The New York ‘‘Sun” says much that is true when it 
says: “It isn’t the job that makes success; it's the man."' 
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We have no agents or Branch Stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


New Styles i in Summer 
Suits » » » 


and Skirts 


IN the Spring a woman's fancy 

turns to thoughts of Summer 
garb. Turns to pretty, long-wear- 
ing, sensible garb, if she be a 
wise woman. In other words 
turns to us. 

Summer Dresses and Skirts for 
ordinary or extraordinary wear, 
pretty as pretty can be, stylish, 
shapely, lasting and at the very 
least prices for which the best 
materials can be made up in the 
best styles. This is what you 
will find in our Catalogue—is it 
food for thought ? 


New Suits 


Well tailored, showing many 
variations of the prevailing 


fashions, from Paris models. . $8 up 
Silk Lined Suits 


In attractive designs lined with 


fine taffeta silk throughout. . $15 up 
New Skirts 


Well-hanging skirts in Spring- 
weight materials. Many styles $4 u 
and fabrics. . ae er ee p 
. . 
Rainy-Day Skirts 


Plaid-back or plain. Made to 
stand bad weather and look § 
well all the time. 


Wash Skirts 


Models to prevail during the 
coming Summer. All the pop- 


ular wash skirting materials $3 up 


are represented. 


Wash Drewes. 


Pretty, comfortable frocks for 


the warm weather—for ‘‘every- $4 up 


day.” or state occasions. 
Traveling Suits and Skirts, Golf Skirts, Taffeta 
Jackets, etc. 


WE PAY EXPRESS 
CHARGES EVERYWHERE. 














‘$5 up 








The Catalogue and Samples will tell you 
the rest—sent FREE upon request. Every 
garment you choose therefrom made to your 
measure and guaranteed to fit and please you. 
If it does not, send it back, and we will 
refund your money. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK O0., 


129 and 121 West 23d Street. - New York. 
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Pears 


Economical soap is one that a touch 
oT <¢ le anses. 
Pears’ shaving soap is the best in all 
world. 
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people use Pears’ soap, all sorts of stores sell 


druggists. 
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SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
/ — the only kind having absolutely 
Ff NON-BINDING and 
SELF-DISAPPEARING 

S (parenteo) 


Shipped “On Approval.” subject to 
return at our expense if not found in 
every way the most perfect and the 
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offered. Ask for Catalogue No. A 
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Spencerian 


for nearly fifty years 
has been the Standard 
American Brand of 


Steel Pens 


Samples for trial on re- 
ceiptof return postage. 
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SUCCESS 
A Well-Rounded Life Needed 


WILLIAM PITNEY FLINT 


I" Is astonishing how few people live a complete 
life. ‘There are many who develop a fraction 
of themselves and use but a tithe of their power. 
The majority of the people get their living by the 
use of their weakest faculties, while their strong 
ones atrophy and die from disuse. 
While nature is a generous parent, giving to us 
bountifully, she will allow us to retain only that 


power which remains inactive. ‘‘ Use or lose,’’ is 
her motto. We can have all we put into active use, 
but everything else she takes and gives to another. 

Nature takes an inventory of us very often, and 
whatever she finds hid away on a shelf, dust- 
covered from disuse, she quickly removes. ‘‘ You 
may have it as long as you use it,’’ she says, ‘‘ but 
no longer.’’ Brilliant powers and ability to achieve 
success may be born within us,—we may give 
promise of a great future, but the man who fails 
to exercise those powers will soon be amazed to 
find that they have vanished. 

A king gave to Solomon a precious vase con- 
taining,.it is said, an elixir of life which would kill 
disease and restore youth. Many people in distress 
begged the monarch for a little of the precious 
elixir, but he did not dare to remove the cover 


| until he was compelled to use it himself, lest it 


should escape. At length, when the king became 
ill, he went to the wondrous jar, and, to his amaze- 
ment, all the magic liquid had evaporated. 

So,many men and women have failed to use the 
gifts which would have blessed other lives as well 
as their own, until they awoke to the fact that the 
elixir of their powers had vanished,—had evapo- 
rated from long disuse. 

There are many who live but ‘half a life, and 
surround themselves with commonness, simply 
because they do not develop their higher faculties. 


| They are content to live in the basement and the 


kitchen of their life, and seldom go up to the 
parlor to get the sun and the beauty of the whole- 
some living of a complete life. They use only a 
fraction of their powers, and then wonder that they 


do not accomplish more. 


A large, broad, well-rounded, complete life is 
very rare,—so rare that its influence falls like a 
benediction upon the race. 

It is inconceivable that a man endowed with 
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TIME WAS UP. 


IT WAS Quit cé COFFEE OR DIE. 
When a woman is brought to the edge of the 
grave by poisoning from the drinking of ordinary 
coffee day by day, and is then made a well woman 


| by leaving it off, her experience is worth some- 


| which we use, and she will remove any faculty or | 


thing to others that are poisoned in various ways 
from the same habit. 

Mrs. Jeannette B. Brown, 100 Minor St., New 
Haven, Conn., says: ‘‘ Four years ago my life 
hung on a very slender thread with liver, kidney 
and heart trouble, and a very severe form of 
rheumatism. I was confined to bed with hands, 


| wrists, feet and ankles so badly swollen that they 
| bore no resemblance to parts of the human body. 


I had frequent sinking spells from heart weakness 
when I was thought to be dying and sometimes 
thought to be dead. My Doctor, one of the di- 


| rectors of the State Hospital, a very successful+ 


goiden powers should be satisfied with the husks | 


of life when the rich kernel of the grain is so 
near. It is incomprehensible that we should be 
satisfied with half a life, with incompleteness, 
with the development of only a few, and those, 


| often, the lowest, of the faculties of the mind. 





People seem content to develop the brute side 
of themselves, while the God-man within, the 
Creator s image, remains in the rough marble of 
life, or is marred, scarred, or distorted by the care- 
less use of the chisel and mallet, until the angel, 
which is imprisoned, waiting to be released by 
industry and stern endeavor, is ruined. 





HER ANSWER 
MADELINE K. VAN PELT 


TH EY were old friends, but they had n't met 
In many, many years; 

And the tide ot life had hurried on, 
With its joys and hopes and fears ;— 

But both the women had met at last, — 
Old playmates once again, 

They talked of girlhood’s dreams, now past, — 
Its buoyant hopes, now slain. 


Ah, Kate," said Madge, ‘‘ your'e not the same, — 
You've lost your charm of face,— 
You've lost your pretty, rosy cheeks, — 
You 've lost your form of grace. 
Your chestnut hair has turned to gray, 
Your lips have lost their red; 
All things are changed,—and soon our day 
Will turn to night instead."’ 


‘Dear one,"’ Kate said, ‘‘ I've nothing lost, 

For here's my hair of brown 

On Prue's dear head,—my eldest born ;— 
And Bess has not a frown 

On her sweet face, that's just like mine 
Of thirty years agone.— 

While Kittie's blue eyes dance and shine + 
Like sunlight in the morn. 


‘Mine shone in just the self-same way 

When you, dear, saw me last, 

And Margaret's lips are just as red 
As mine in days long past. 

No, no, my dear, I've nothing lost, 
My life is on the wane;— 

My children have my own youth cost,— 
In them I live again!" 

















man in his profession, told me to stop drinking 
coffee and use Postum Food Coffee, as he said 
coffee was the primary cause of my trouble. 

I took his advice at once and djscontinued 
medicines. Slowly the swelling disappeared, and 
the rheumatism left me, the sinking spells became 
less frequent, and I got out of bed and around 
the house. I was completely cured but it re- 
quired some time. 

For the past three years I have been a perfectly 
strong, healthy woman, sleep well, with good ap- 
petite, good color, active, and energetic."’ 

It is a great pleasure to testify to Postum that 
has made me a well woman again. I have many 
friends here and in other parts of the state who 
are using Postum Food Coffee regularly, and I 
know to their very great benefit. 
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flectricity 


Offers the greatest opportunities 
foradvancement to-day. 
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or mechanical education and the 

successful work accomplished with 
the thousands of students who have 
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~al Education.’ 
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“TEACH YOURSELF 


Shorthand 


Thoroughly and practically by our new and most successful 
method. Utilize your spare moments at home and prepare for 
lucrative employment. 
Hundreds of our graduates are receiving handsome salaries, and 
the demand is greater than the supply. Send 50c. for five trial lessons. 
PRACTICAL MAIL SCHOOL, Battle Creek, Mich. 
WRITERS shin hee Maher 
PRANK LEE FARNELL, an —— EI 
editor. References: Epwix Magxsam, Epwarp Box, etc. Leaflet. 
UsttTeD LITERARY PRESS, 197 Fitth Ave., Sew York. 


LEARN ENGRAVING ==." 
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gesticulated wildly. 
| «If you will let me try, I think I can make 
| something that will do.” 


| event. 





SUCCESS 
THE TRIUMPH OF CANOVA 


THE BOY SCULPTOR PRESENTS THE BUTTER LION 


THe Villa d’ Asola, the country residence of 
Signor Falieri, was in a state of unusual ex- 
citement. Some of the most distinguished pa- 


banquet, which was to surpass in magnificence 
any entertainment ever before given, even by the 


wealthy and hospitable Signor Falieri. 


The feast was ready, the guests were assembled, 


| when word came from the confectioner, who had | 
| been charged to prepare the center-ornament for 
| the table, that he had spoiled the piece. 


Con- 
sternation reigned in the servants’ hall. 
was to be done? The major-domo was in despair. 
He was responsible for the table decorations, and 


the absence of the center-piece would seriously | 


mar the arrangements. He wrung his hands and 
What should he do? 


The speaker was a 
little, delicate, pale-faced boy, about twelve years 
old, who had been engaged to help in some of 
the minor details of preparation for the great 
‘*You,’’ exclaimed the steward, gazing 
in amazement at the modest, yet apparently au- 
dacious lad before him. ‘‘And who are you?’’ 
‘*I_ am Antonio Canova, grandson of Pisano, the 
stonecutter.'’ Desperately grasping at even the 
most forlorn hope, the perplexed servant gave the 
boy permission to try his hand at making a cen- 
ter-piece. 

Calling for some butter, with nimble fingers and 
the skill of a practiced sculptor, in an incredibly 
short space of time, the little scullion molded 
the figure of a crouching lion. So perfect in pro- 
portion, so spirited and full of life in every detail, 








What | 


| tricians of Venice had been bidden to a great | 





| and the Laws or HARMONY in a short . itis 


“The Mill 
will never 
| grind with 
the water 
that is past” 


Is not true 


A Tigrtthows 4 EDUGATION 
has shown the fallacy of this 
. Technical education 

has aaa hee ufacturers how to m: 
fortunes out of by-products formerly 
wasted. Technical Education will en- 
able young men to make fortunes out of 
the spare time they are now wasting. The 
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technical education by correspondence in 
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mecuamicae Engineering 
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Also Heating, Ventilation and Plumbing, 
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under a staff of instructors trained in the best 
technica! schools of the country, a number bein; 
ular teachers in two of the t tec 
schools of Boston. To introduce the high 
standard of the Instruction, the Trustees have 
voted to award a limited number of 


Free 
Scholarships 


to properly qu gualied qoplicante. Prospectus on 

request. he offer also affords an excellent op- 

portunity for private instruction in Mathematics, 

the Natural Sciences, and Mechanical Drawing. 
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( Chartered by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. ) 
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TEACH YOURSELF MUSIC 


During Leisure Moments at Home, Piane, Organ, 
Geltar and Voice. 
Anyone can learn all Tunes, Nores, Coorps, ACCOM PANIMENTS 
A? CHEAPEST, 
learn usic. 
Cow to the 
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EASIEST, most rapid and correct way on sasth be 
Over 40,000 strongest kind of testimonials received. 
bottom of Music, makes it clear to the be, 


| for music because you succeed from the start. A few days’ poo 


was this marvelous butter lion, that it elicited a | 


chorus of admiration from the delighted guests, 
who were eager to know who the great sculptor 
was who had deigned to expend his genius on 
such perishable material. Signor Falieri, unable 
to gratify their curiosity, sent for his head-ser- 
vant, who gave them the history of the center- 
piece. 
the banquet hall, 
the praises and congratulations of all present, and 
the promise of the noble Signor Falieri to become 
his patron, and thus enable him to achieve fame 
as a sculptor: 

Such, according to some biographers, was the 
turning point in the career of Antonio Canova, 
who, from a peasant lad, born in the little Ve- 
netian village of Possagno, rose to be the most il- 
lustrious sculptor of his age. 

Whether or not the story be true, it is certain 
that, in his thirteenth year, Signor Falieri placed 
the boy in the studio of Torretti, a Venetian 
sculptor, then living near Asola. But it is equally 
certain that the fame which crowned Canova’'s 
manhood, the title of Marquis of Ischia, and the 
decorations and honors so liberally bestowed upon 


| 
| 
i 
| 


Antonio was immediately summoned to | 
where he blushingly received | 
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That’s where our 
education affects you. 


What The International 
Correspondence Schools, 
Scranton, Pa., are doing. 


First—Teaching mechanics 
the theory of their work. 
Second—Helping misplaced 
people to change their work. 
Third—Enabling young people 
te support themselves while learn- 
ing professions. 














260,000 students and graduates in Mechanical, 
bs Electrical, Steam, Civil and Mining Engia- 

eering; Architecture; Drawing and 

ing: Chemietry; Telegraphy: Telephony; Sten- 
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SCIENTIFIC, 
and PRACTICAL. 
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spare time. 

rate expense. Tunten termes 
finished executant, a song writer, an 
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Dr. J.B. Winston, Principal of 
Valley Seminary, ees ay "va 4 
writes: “I was a severe merer 


from my youth. I am now a free man. 
I have been cured six years after stam- 
mering 50 years by Dr. E. 8S. Johnston.” 
Eirony © 19, 1901, Mrs. Dr. Winston 
u nhesitatingly endorse him 
as one of the purest and best men we 
have ever known. The cures he effects 
seem more like miracles.” 
Epwis 8. Jounston. ne ers by permission 
| Founder and President, D. Foss ons Cc. H. Fowler, of FE j 
Chureh, and Hon. John Wanamaker, of | 
at Philadelphia, who have sent us pupils, 


ired himself after 
nmering 40 years. 
|| SUMMER SESSION at aman CITY, from MAY to SEPTEMBER 
Write at once for 67-page book to the PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE 
POR STABBERERS, 1083, 1043 Spring Garden Street, and 517 Nerth 
h Street, Palinsetphte. Established id years. 
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SUCCESS 


him by the ruler of the Vatican, kings, princes 
and emperors, were entirely due to his ceaseless 
industry, high ideals, and unfailing enthusiasm. 
The little Antonio began to draw almost as soon 
as he could hold a peneil, and the gown of the 
dear old grandmother who so tenderly loved him, 
and was so tenderly loved in return, often bore 
marks of baby fingers fresh from modeling in clay. 
Antonio's father having died when the child 
was but three years old, his grandfather Pisano 
hoped that the boy would succeed him as the 
village stonecutter and sculptor. Delicate though 
the little fellow had been from birth, we find him 
at nine years of age laboring, as far as his strength 
would permit, in Pisano’s workshop. But in the 


| evening, after the work of the day was done, with 








| them at last, in 182 





pencil he tried to give expression to the poetic 
fancies which had been fed in his infancy by the 
ballads and legends of their native hills, crooned 
to him by his grandmother. 

Under Torretti, his genius developed so rapidly 
that the sculptor speaks of one of his creations as 
‘‘a truly marvelous production.’ He was then 
only thirteen. Later, we find him in Venice, 
studying and working with ever increasing zeal. 
Though Signor Falieri would have been only too 
glad to supply the youth’s needs, he was too 
proud to be dependent on others. Speaking of 
this time, he says: ‘‘ I labored for a mere pittance, 
but it was sufficient. It was the fruit of my own 
resolution, and, as I then flattered myself, the 
foretaste of more honorable rewards, for I never 


Z = ——_ nes | Cnemehe of wealth.’° 
STUDY MUSIC at HOME | the kindness of the monks of Saint Stefano, he 
| was givena cell in a vacant monastery, and there, at | 


Too poor to hire a workshop or studio, through 


sixteen, he started business on his own account. 
Before he was twenty, the youth had become a 


master of anatomy, which, he declared, was ‘‘the | 


secret of the art,’’ was thoroughly versed in 
literature, languages, history, poetry, mythology, 
—everything that could help to make the greatest 
sculptor of his age, —and had, even then, produced 
works of surpassing merit. 

Effort to do better was the motto of. is life, 
and he never permitted a day to pass without 
making some advance in his profession. Though 
often too poor to buy the marble in which to 
embody his conceptions, he for many years lived 
up toa resolution, made about that time, not to close 
his eyes at night without making some design. 

What wonder that, at twenty-five, this noble 
youth, whose incessant toil had perfected genius, 
was the marvel of his age? What wonder that 
his famous group, ‘‘Theseus Vanquishing the 
Minotaur,"’ elicited the enthusiastic admiration 
of the most noted art critics of Rome! What 
wonder that the little peasant boy, who had first 
opened his eyes in 1757, in a mud cabin, closed 
2, ina marble palace, crowned 
with all the fame and honor and wealth the world 
could give, and, better still, loved and enshrined 
in the hearts of the people, as a friend of the 
poor, a patron of struggling merit,in whom nobility 
of character overtopped even the genius of the artist. 





TWO VERDICTS 
ARTHUR LEWIS TUBBS 


SHE was a woman, worn and thin, 

Whom the world condemned for a single sin; 
They cast her out on the king's highway, 
And passed her by as they went to pray. 


He was a man, and more to blame, 

But the world spared him a breath of shame. 
Beneath his feet he saw her lie, 

But raised his head and passed her by. 


They were the people who went to pray 

At the temple of God on a holy day. 

They scorned the woman, forgave the man; 
It was ever thus since the world began. 


Time passed on and the woman died, 

On the Cross of Shame she was crucified; 
But the world was'stern and would not yield, 
And they buried her in the Potter's Field. 


The man died, too, and they buried him 

In a casket of cloth witha silver rim, 

And said, as they turned from his grave away, 
**We have buried an honest man to-day."’ 

# # # * 
Two mortals, knocking at Heaven's gate, 
Stood face to face to inquire their fate. 

He carried a passport with earthly sign, 
But she a pardon from Love Divine. 


O! ye who judge ‘twixt virtue and vice, 
Which, think you, entered to Paradise ? 
Not he who the world had said would win, 
For the woman alone was ushered in. 

“The Ram's Horn.” 
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HARRY SCHROT CHARLES SCHROT 


ee THe keep on pushing and let others do the 
talking,’’ said the business manager of the 
New York ‘‘Sun,’’ speaking of two wide-awake 
newsboys who had come under his notice becguse 
they could cover more territory and sell more 
newspapers than any other boys he had knowp. 

That accounts for the rise of Harry and Charles 
Schrot, the two hustling newsboys, who, to-day, 
after a lapse of only eight years, own a business 
and a business building on one of the principal 
thoroughfares in Washington. 

The true story seems incredible. In 1892, they 
peddled papers on the streets of Newark, New 
Jersey. Bright little men they must have been, 
even then, for the Newark ‘‘Call’’ spoke of them 
in 1893 as ‘‘ always the first on hand at the news- 
paper offices to receive their papers, and covering 
more ground in less time than any half-dozen | 
of the other newsboys."’ 

With such an aptitude for work, and the keen- 
ness of intellect which such an occupation devel- 
ops, it is not difficult to understand the success 
of their next step,—the selling of news goods on 
Pennsylvania railroad trains. This enlarged their 
horizon, and gave them a perception of the pos- 
sibilities of ‘‘hustling’’ at the national capital. 
Their invasion of that town was a surprise to a 
good many people. It is a matter of wonderment, 
still, that two young fellows without capital should 
have shown such progress as to have distanced 
some of the oldest and most conservative dealers. 
The first year showed a net profit of three thou- 
sand dollars, all earned by personal effort in a new 
field where a fraction of a cent represented the 
usual profit on a transaction. 

How many boys, or young men, would give 
such attention as that to the humblest details 
of the humblest of all occupations, and stick to 
the task until prosperity crowned their efforts ? 


Practical Ability 








RACTICAL ability to meet issues, to solve diffi- | 


cult problems, is the test of power. It does | 


not matter how much you know, how much 
theory you have stored up in your mind; if you 


cannot marshal your knowledge at will, and con- | 
centrate it upon the weak place, you are an im- | 


practical man and will not succeed. You must 
make every bit of your knowledge practical or it 
will not avail you in your success-struggle. 

The impractical man, the man who is full 
of theories, but who never knows how to do a 
thing right, who has nothing practical in his 


nature, is seen everywhere. He always gets hold | 


of everything at the wrong end; is constantly, so 
to speak, putting his foot in it He will often 
surprise you by the wisdom of his talk, but he will 
surprise still more by the impractical way in which 
he tries to put his theories into effect. If you 
never saw him do anything, you would take him 
for a man of great ability. Theoretically, he 
knows a great deal, but he is unable to reduce his 
knowledge to practical terms. 


He who knows not, and knows not that he knows not, 
is a fool: avoid him. 

He who knows not, and knows that he knows not, is 
simple: teach him. 

e who knows, and knows not that he knows, is 

asleep: wake him. 

But he who knows, and knows that he knows, is a wise 
man: follow him.—ARABIAN PROVERBS. 

s 


How much grows everywhere if we do but wait! Nota 
difficulty but can transfigure itself into a triumph ; not 
even a deformity but, if our own souls have imprinted 
worth on it, will grow dear to us.—CARLYLE. 


— 

Nathan M. Rothschild said: ‘‘ My success has always 
turned upon one maxim, and that is, ‘I can do what 
another can, and so I am a match for all the rest of em.’ "’ 
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FRENGH.. EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


GERMAN .| Master a Foreign Language 


SPANISH Three Cents a Day. 


musconts THE INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES 


Offers especially liberal terms to those who accept on or before June 7. The International College of Languages teaches 
Dr. RICHARD S. ROSENTHAL’S COMMON SENSE METHOD OF PRACTICAL LINGUISTRY, 


which is universally acknowledged as THE ONLY COMMON SENSE METHOD IN EXISTENCE. 853,000 PUPILS and 
TEACHERS have enthusiastically endorsed it. Pupils learn to speak from the very first lesson. 









“ This is, without doubt, the simplest, vidas and most practical method in existence.”— The Times, New York. 
“The method is wonderfully simple and ingenious.” — Zhe Star, Washington, D. C. 


ADVANTAGES OF THIS SPECIAL CLASS. 
You receive full instruction and all your exercises are examined and corrected free of charge under the personal super- 
vision of the greatest language teacher, Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal. The studies are so arranged as to only occupy spare time. 
HOW TO APPLY FOR MEMBERSHIP. 
Cut Out ano International College of Languages, Park Row Building, New York, N.Y. 
“ jm Enclo: find $1.00. Please enrol] my name fora * CCESS membership. Send me certificate 
Sign this and the ten (10) text books for the........ ©. ........... anguage, together with instruction of 
a > begin my studies. I agree to pay $1.00 a month = ve months, thus paying for my full 


Advertisement = ou 


ys Te Cee ee 


If you prefer to pay in one remittance, send Five Dollars; upon receipt of which the books and certificate of 
memberahig will be mailed to you. 


L... INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES, Park Row Building, New York, N. Y. 











Intelligent men and women find congenial occupation and the oe possible field and greatest 
remuneration as Journalists, Reporters and Corr ies ondents. In Be groeagions aes 
cannot stand in the way of advancement, AND MERIT wins its just EE 


THE COLLEGE OF JOURNALISM 


MURAT HALSTEAD, President, 
Presents some Unsolicited Expert Testimony. 


























THE INQUIRY THE REPLY 
The Daily and Weekly News-Democrat The Associated Press. 
4 i: Cixc ee, heen 
HuNTINGTON, IND. 8. J. FLickincer, Correspondent, P. 0. Box 
Mr. 8. J. FLICKINGER, Cincinnati, Ohio. MR. C. H. KIRAGOPE: pd Vine Aireeta. x. Ww. 

Dear Six: May I ask of £ you 9 Sow words of advice ? DEAR Sir: With your experience in the Illinois Legislature. 
During the sessions of Illinois legislatare | was proof reader and as City se, News- Democrat, I should think you would 
on the’ Illinois State Sournal. Since then have been Oi editor simply be capable of gatas Oe hs = h more benefit ous of the 
of the Hunti: nm News- Democrat. ee acting as ndent Halstead Co whi ould in 
for Record, Globe Democrat, Sentinel and Commercial. foune no sense interfere with your itton. n this Special line your 
in Huntington. Am pretty well up in the mechanical details of College training is merely fu pental—the foundation and no 
a newspaper office. In the light of this experience and my col rt of the Pyconae. Murat Halstead is one of the Field 
training do you consider it advisable for me to take a course in arshals of Journalism, and it would do any one good to par- 
Murat Halstead’s school of journalism while carrying my take of his experience and of his inspirations. I consider it a 
present work’? If not, what is your advice? An answer when very good thing for professionals as well as for amateurs. 
convenient will be much a: ppreciated. Adults simply take larger doses than = youngster. 

ery truly, C. Horace Kiracors. Very truly yours, 8. J. Frick incer. 
As stated by Colonel A. K. McClure, in ja The, Patledeiphia Times, ENDORSE 000 
this is “* only journalistic school gives positive D BY OVER 3, 
promise of the most substantial and Te 1 results.” NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS 


Practical newspaper work taught by Home Stady. For free particulars, address 





THE COLLEGE OF JOURNALISM, Suite 28, Perm Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











’ Estab. 1982. Positions for graduates. Catalogue and first lesson free. 





Lack of funds or lack of time can no net eeeuring © cullege education. You ean go to school 


‘In Charge of HON HENRY SABIN, LL. D., 


until seca state su or of ete be instruction. Dr. Sabin is assisted by more than forty eminent educators— 
each a practical speci . ane teach by mail: 4 


rg ea Re Met 


monn Mathematics , Science, Law, Pedagogy, ete. 

in ot T taetrention and it puts — “775 we cr thousands My! to attend 

desiri me cousssien y man or woman wishing to be fitted for any special 
is lormation 


eee ee ee 
Porrespondence-ti——ran Courses 


Dy mail. 





LL COMMERCIAL BRANCHES— Bookkeeping, Busi- 
ness Arithmetic, Correspondence, Penmanship, Shorthand, Type- 
writing, etc., thoroughly taught. The Packard Plan of individual 

instruction, grades progress according to individual effort and merit. 


The management pays special attention to the comfort 
of out-of-town students. Ask for Catalogue U. 


The PACKARD SCOMMEBERCIA L SCHOOL, 
Fourth Avenue and 23d Street, New York. - 











INVALUABLE TO EVERY STUDENT. 


lORIZING 


FREE 
Memory Liprary Box 1202 New York. 














SHORTHAND BY MAILE azn 


POTT'’S SHORTHAND COLLEGE, - - - Sox 7, Williamsport, Ps. 
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Delivered, express prepaid to any point. 


The Ostermoor Patent 
Elastic Felt Mattress, 





15. 


have a 72-page book, ‘‘ The Test of Time,’’ which we mail free. It tells all about the best mattress 
It tells how unscrupulous dealers offer fraudulent stuff as ‘‘felt.’’ The name Ostermoor & Co., 
every genuine mattress. We have no agents and the Ostermoor mattress is not for sale by stores. 





Thirty Nights’ Free Trial. These Prices Include Express Charges. 
$ om it 20 mights, and if it is not even all youhave hoped 2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 Ibs. - $ 8.35 
you don’t believe it to be the equal in cleanliness, : feet wide, 30 Ibs. 35 Ibs., - - 11.70 ota te 
ty and comfort of any $so hair mattress ever made, 4 feet wide, 40 13-35 f 
nm get your money back by return mail —“‘no questions 4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 Ibs., 15-00 ) 


There will be no unpleasantness about it at all. Made in two parts soc. extra. Special sizes at special prices. 








PATENT ELASTIC FELT consists of airy, interlacing, fibrous sheets of snowy whiteness and great elasticity ; closed in the tick by 


guaranteed never to mat, lose shape, or get lumpy. Is perfectly dry, non-absorbent, 
stely vermin proof. Tick may be removed for washing without trouble. Softer and 
hair can be; no repicking or restuffing necessary. We control its manufacture. 


Here is the point! Send at once to 
OSTERMOOR & CO., !34 Elizabeth St., 
New York, for our handsome book—free. 


CANADIAN AGENCY: 302 St. James St., Montreal. 
hiomed 25.000 churches. Send for our book, “Church Cushions.” 
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Learn your own true worth just 
as these people have done! 


EY have had sufficient business fore- 

sight to . > an opportunity to 

prove to their real strength in 

the commercial world. They have learned 

—_. that this knowledge brings self-confidence 


R. J. KICH 
Reading, Pa 


t Department Store and success Adv. Siatington Slate Co. 
° Slatington, Pa. 


No business to-day its a brighter future or a 
bigger field than advertising. Close business rivalry 
demands the exclusive services of men and women 
trained to tell a simple business story in an easy, con- 
vincing and sales-making way. 


They (and many others) have learned that this 
knowledge earns them 


$100 a Month to $100 a Week. 
= Orr nave FAUGHT BY MAIL 


Adv. The 0. Torrmon Co 
Manitow on W 4 this fascinating, modern business, thoroughly, practically, per 
sonally, successfully. Correspondence lavited. Sead for free Prospectus. 


“Il must say that thanks to much I have learned from you, our ad- 
vertisements have brought excellent direct results. We have had the 
best trade on record.” ALFRED Epuuxpsox, Morcambe, England. 

“I have been so fence impressed with the great advantage of 
your system of ad. instruction, that I believe a course in your school 
would proveof innumerable worth to the public at stoowe, from the pul- 
pit to the press or author.” Horacsz C. Dag, Reading, Pa. 

“Your school can have no peer in its honorable dealings and in- 
terest in the welfare of its students and it shall be my greatest pleasure 
to speak of your school in highest terms. I also want to thank you for 
your letters of recommendation.” Francis M. BLack, Topeka, Kas. 

“I don’t see how in the world you get time to so fully criticise all 
the lessons to such an extent! hat a —— talk you gave me on 
metaphors and synonyms—it ae made me want to say, ‘thank you.’” 

CLARA AGATHE SLOTTERBEC, Independence, lowa. 
EDMUND G. BARTLETT 


vant ty PAGE-DAVIS CO. (RS) Shem “tm CHICAGO. 
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JUSTICE DAVID J. BREWER 


M®* Justice Davip J. Brewer, of the United 

States supreme court, came to this country 
in a sailing vessel, sixty-three years ago, from 
Smyrna, Asia Minor, where he was born of mis- 
sionary parents. He was less than a year old 
when he made the trip, but he was a large, strong 
child. This story of him is a tradition of the 
Brewer family. The sailors on the ship that brought 
him over took a fancy to the child and made 
a sort of rude cart for him in which they drew him 
about the deck. One day, David, left alone in the 
wagon, caught hold of the tail of a drake that wad- 
dled toonear. In spite of the angry hissing of the 
fowl, the boy held on to his handful of feathers 
and was dragged here and there about the ship, to 
the great delight of the sailors and the horror 
of his mother, who finally rescued him. 

At the end of the voyage, when the ship anchored 
in New York Harbor, the family was met by Stephen 
J. Field, a young lawyer of New York, brother of 
Mrs. Brewer. Mr. Field complimented his sister 
on her boy David ; he patted David's back and 
remarked that he was a likely fellow with some- 
thing remarkable in his face. When uncle and 
nephew sat together on the bench of the supreme 
court of the United States, Mr. Justice Field told 
Mr. Justice Brewer of that first meeting which he 
distinctly recalled after more than half a century. 

After David J. Brewer was graduated from the 
Albany, New York, Law School, he was offered a 
desk in his uncle's office; but he declined. He 
explained that, since his uncle was a great lawyer, 
he himself would not take advantage of his rela- 


| tionship. He desired to win on his own merits. 


His terse apology was: ‘‘I do not care to be my 
uncle's nephew.'’ So he went West. 

‘*The day I left,’’ he says, ‘‘my father gave 
me an umbrella and a pair of rubber shoes 
as parting gifts. 1 got as far as Kansas City with 
the shoes, when I incautiously tried to cross a 
quagmire called a street. One of my ‘rubbers’ 
was lost in the mud and I never recovered it. From 
that time until a few years ago | refused to wear 
rubber shoes, since it seemed to me extravagance 
to buy things which may be parted with so easily."’ 

At first Mr. Brewer thought he would like to be 
aminer. He went to Colorado, but soon decided 
he would do better as a lawyer than at mining, and 
returned to Leavenworth, Kansas, in 1859, where 
he made his home until he was appointed to the 
supreme bench eleven years ago. 

Mr. Brewer believes in the law as a pro- 
fession. He says: ‘‘The rewards of the lawyer 
are much greater in this country just now than 
ever before. It is mainly for this reason that we 
have so many lawyers; and, because of the great 
number of lawyers, the young men among them 
have to wait a very long time before they can gain 


| agood practice. But this is natural selection, and 


the result is, —good men in the profession. When 
I began the practice of law forty-two years ago, | 
found the good lawyers scattered among the vil- 
lages as well as in the cities. Nowadays, the really 
good lawyers are almost wholly confined to the 
cities. This concentration is hard for the young 
lawyer. He finds that the older firms have nearly 
all the practice.’’ 

Concerning the supreme court, Mr. Brewer says: 
‘Justices of the supreme court lead students’ 
lives. It is hard work, but it is delightful. There 
is not the worry of witnesses and jurors. There is 
every opportunity for cooler, dispassionate judg- 
ment. We justices are like a big family. We are 
very obstinate in our opinions, but secretly we are 
fond of one another."’ 

Of Chief Justice Fuller, Mr. Brewer says, ‘‘ He 
is a lovable man.”’ 

‘« Hard work is for the healthy man,’’ says Mr. 
Brewer. ‘‘It never hurts.’’ His own life is a 
good illustration of what a healthy man gets out of 
hard work. He married young, and for three years 
after he was very poor. It became his habit in 
those days to rise every morning at four o'clock 
for work. His wife kept a spirit lamp by the bed. 
She would make black coffee for him and then go 
to sleep again while he toiled on. At 8.300’ clock, 
when breakfast was ready, he would have a half- 
day's work accomplished, with a whole day before 
him in which to labor. 

He has never grown tired of his work. He has 
always loved it. His rule of rising at four o' clock 
he did not modify until a year ago, when he changed 
the hour to five. 

When asked to what person he is most in- 


debted for his success, he invariably answers, 
| «To my wife." She died two years ago. 
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UR large illustrated book “ Rub- 
8) ber Cultivation in Mexico” will 
give you all the facts. This book is de- 
scriptive of the great plantation ‘‘La 
Republica” of the Obisfo Rubber Plan- 
tation Co., of Mexico (9,000 acres). 

Write us for a copy, we will send it to 
you at our expense. 

This guaranteed investment is one 
that will appeal to young people. Small 
payments can be made monthly. A 
guaranteed interest on your money. A 
probable life income after 8 years, to 
the purchaser of ro shares. Secured by 
The Trust Company of New York, 
packed by men of unquestioned repu- 
tation and ability. 

Address for this book to the 


Barnard Brothers Financial Co. 
7 WATER ST., BOSTON. 
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but upon the fact that 


Dr. Hayes of Buffalo | 
Cures 


a 
and Hay Fever to Stay Cured 
Write or Call for 716 Main St. | 
Current Comments No. 28 __Cor, Tupper | 
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Money Doubledia One Year 


INVEST YOUR SAVINGS IN NEW YORK REAL ESTATE. 
$1O SECURES $400.22 LOT. 


Immense Growth of New York Offers 
Big Opportunity for Small Investors. 


FREE TRIP TO NEW YORK CITY AND RETURN. 


HERE is no City in the World in which so much money has been made in Real Estate as in New York, and 
especially since the consolidation of New York and Brooklyn. 

Brooklyn Borough has experienced the greatest increase of values, because, as New York has grown, Brooklyn 
has had to house the extra population. In consequence our property has improved at least 25 per cent. each year over 
the preceding year, and we are so sure that this will be done for the next year, that we are willing to guarantee this 
result to our investors. 

MONEY DOUBLED IN ONE YEAR. Our $400 lot calls for a payment of $10 at the time of purchase, and 
$6.00 a month, each month until the lot is entirely paid for; for the first year this calls for an outlay of $82 and, as we 
guarantee that this lot will increase in value $100 during the next 12 months, based on the price at which our corps of 
salesmen will then be selling similar lots, it guarantees that you will more than double the money that you invest. The 
Trolley and Elevated service has been extended and improved to such a degree that these lots are now within 35 min- 
utes, and 5 cent fare, of the New York City Hall, and upon the completion of the new East River Bridge, which will be 
in active operation within a year and a half, it will be possible to reach Cooper Union, the great Educational Institute, 
and center of New York population, within 35 minutes from the property, and at a single fare. 

These $400 lots will, in our honest opinion, be worth $4,000 in 10 years, and will correspondingly increase in value 
as time goes on, as property becomes more and more scarce near the heart of the great city. The great growth in value 
of property in Manhattan Borough has for the last few years been the secret of the recent increase in value of Brooklyn 
Borough property, because property at the present time in Manhattan Borough (the same distance from the City Hall 
as our property) is now selling for 20 to 100 times the money we ask, and there is every reason to believe that values 
will generally reach the same level in Brooklyn Borough as in Manhattan. 

We have over $2,022,000 invested in Real Estate in Brooklyn, and are offering to sell only a portion of our holdings, 
the balance we are reserving to participate in the great increase in value which we are predicting. We are selling a 
portion, so that we can improve our property with all the latest city conveniences, and also, to have a desirable class of 
the best houses, and that diversified ownership, which is necessary, in order to give Real Estate its greatest value. We 
believe this to be one of the greatest chances of a life time, and our judgment is based upon 15 years experience had in 
the honorable development of 27 different cities in various parts of the United States, and we can without hesitancy 
say that this is by far the best opportunity we have ever seen. 

Our reputation is above reproach, and we court closest investigation. We have never yet made a claim or promise 
which has not been fulfilled. We will be glad to supply references from banks, Commercial Agencies, or customers, 
and satisfy the most critical investigator. 

BETTER THAN SAVINGS BANKS. The property is always where it can be seen, and is not in any way 
susceptible to financial panics, or such disaster as financial institutions are subject to. Your principal grows as the city 
grows, which, in this instance, will be without a parallel on earth. 

AS A LIFE INSURANGE. If you should die at any time before payments have been completed, we will 
give to your heirs a deed to the lot without further cost. 

This gives the full value of a life insurance policy without cost to you for premium, and this point alone is a large 
item. It gives you an insurance company which cannot fail, and will guarantee a home to your family. 

COME TO NEW YORK AT OUR EXPENSE. We have been so careful in our representations, that we will 
agree tu pay railroad fares East of Chicago to New York and return, if, upon visiting our property you find any part 
of this advertisement which is not strictly true, or, im case you buy, we will credit on your purchase the cost of 
your trip. To those living farther away than Chicago, we will pay that proportion equal to cost from Chicago and return. 

WE WOULD ADVISE you to send us payment of $10 in cash, at our risk, immediately, and let us select the 
very best lot for you. We will agree to give you the very best choice at the time of receiving your money, and will also 
agree to refund this money, together with the cost of your fare, if, upon visiting the property, you find we have in any 
way misrepresented it. If you desire further particulars, write immediately for maps, details and references. 

Remember, the lots we can sell to out of town buyers, are limited in number and every day sees some of the best 
ones taken. The only fair rule, you know, is to give best choice to the first applicant. Write at once—to-day. 


WOOD, HARMON & CO., Dept. 16, 257 Broadway, NEW YORK 


As one evidence of our standing at home, we give the following testimonial: 
NASSAU NATIONAL BANK. 

“ There is no doubt the property offered by Wood, Harmon & Co. in the Twenty-ninth Ward re nts one of the 
best investments a man of limited income can possibly make within the corporate limits of Greater New York. It can be 
said without hesitancy that Wood, Harmon & Co. are perfectly reliable, and are worthy the fullest confidence of the 
investor, whether he resides in Greater New York or any other section of the United States. 


THE NASSAU NATIONAL BANK OF BROOKLYN,” 
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PATENTS Best facilities procuring and negotiating patents. 
Advice Pree. Send tor @0-Page Beok free. 2 
years’ experience. STEPHENS 4 CO., 94% Broadway. N. ¥. 


position permanent: self-seller. 
PEASE MPG. CO., Station %, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
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NEVER SLIPS OR TEARS 
















SUPPORTER 


LOOK 
For the Name 
on every Loop. 
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EXACTLY 
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PANTA 
years 
ger 


Unlike any other leather sabstitate, it is 
_rease 


er 


Waterpreef and G 
~ 


OTE does not rot, crack. stiffen, 


Made tn standard colors. 


and 
and can, if soiled, be easily 
‘ shrink or change frou 
suc easfully by leading Steamship and Railway Lines, Furniture and (Carriage Makers and Upholsterers 
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LEATHER— WEARS BETTER AND 


, containing neither rubber nor cellulose. 
with soap and water. 


mn heat, cold or climate. Tested nine 


f 88 x 88 inches for 35 cents in stamp« 
Sample FREK! @x 15 inches fer 2-cent stamp ané Uphoisterer’s name. 
Cavtiom—The Success of Pantasote has produced worthless and dangerous imitations. Genuine has “Pantasote” on edge. 


THE PANTASOTE COMPANY, 20 Broadway, Dept. BH, New York Gity. 





that Robinson’s Hot Air and Vapor Bath Cabinet will 
Getarrh, Asthma, La Grippe. Typbesd d other Fevers, 
y and ol 

. Kidney, Liver, n and Blood Diseases, 

and Stomach Troubles. Soothes the Nerves 

and Prevents Sickness. Complexion. 

A TURKISH BATH AT HOME FOR. 2 CENTS. 

It opens the pores and sweats the poisons (which cause 

disease) out of the blood. There is hardly a disease that 

can resist the power of heat. 
THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. 

After using cabinet thirty days if you do not find it 
exactly as represented, we will refund your money. 

Our cabinet possesses four essential features, covered by 

tents, which are very necessary for a successful use of 

cabinet bath. 

$2.00 Book Free to Patrons, giving full information and 

instructions for curing different diseases. written by Dr. 

Shepherd,aprominent N.Y. Physician,and Prof. Robinson. 


Our Handsomely lilustrated = sent free on re- 
quest. Please send for it and our offer to customers. 
AGENTS WANTED. 

$7;.00t0 $200. monthly, made by our representatives. We 
want enterprising Men and Women torepresent us. Exclu- 
sive rights. Write at once for Special Agent’s 1901 proposi- 
tion. not delay as territory is being taken rapidly. 

500 Boltlars in Gold wil) be given to our best 
agents this year. 


ROBINSON THERMAL BATH COMPANY, 


645 JEFFERSON STREET, TOLEDO, 0. 
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| THE VALUE OF SELF-TRAINING 
E. W. ScRIPTURE 
(Director, Psychological Laboratory, Yale University] 


] BELIEVE that there is only one achievement that 
satisfies, one success that seems worth having 
when you have gotten it; namely, the conscious- 
ness of having done one’s duty; but, whatever may 
be our ideas of success, there is one thing very 
evident,—that success depends on ourselves. To 
gain success, we must be made, or we must make 
ourselves, able to succeed. It is a scientifically 
established fact that, in childhood, our characters 
may be largely made for us by our parents, but 
that after this the only way to make any effective 
| addition to our abilities, or any change in our 
| mental ways, lies in deliberately and persistently 
doing it of our own accord. For all except chil- 
dren, the only permanent gain in mental power is 
that acquired by self-training. 

As Gladstone says, it is self-help that makes 
the man. 

There are many things that may be acquired 
by self-help, but the first one must be self-control. 

There are two kinds—or, rather, two extremes, 
—of self-control. 

One—phlegmatic self-control,—is found in 
men like Louis XVI. On the balcony, facing the 
raging Paris mob, he was urged by Lafayette to 
retire from the terrifying situation. 

‘*Feel my pulse,’ said he, ‘‘and see if I am 
afraid."" 

His self-control came natural to him, and 
needed no effort. Such are the men who think 
calmly and act coolly in the many difgcult situa- 
tions ot life. 

The other kind of self-control is that of a pow- 
erful will. Ata charge in the Crimean War, one 
of the officers observed his companion to be 
quivering with excitement and fear. 

‘«Why, James, I believe you are in a blue 
funk!'' exclaimed the former. 

‘«Yes, I am,"’ returned the other, ‘‘ and, if you 
were in half as much of a funk as I am, you 
would be scurrying to the rear."’ 

Some men are constantly afflicted with timidity 
and fear, that hinder them from taking decisive 
action at critical moments; probably as many 
lives fail of complete success from this cause as 
from any other. What is to be done? The only 

| remedy—and it is a noble and good one,—lies in 
deciding at the start to do one’s duty unflinch- 
ingly in every circumstance. If a tooth (literally 
or metaphorically,) should be extracted, the thing 
to do is to go and have it done immediately, 
although the thought causes you to quiver with 
terror. The coward, who waits until the tooth is 
so painful that the extraction cannot be more so, 
suffers both the preliminary and the final pain. 
If you have a weakness or a wrong habit, cut it 
out of your character by a surgical operation. ‘‘If 
thine eye offend thee, pluck it out.”’ 

Does it grow easier to be courageous by an act of 
will? Two cases occur to me that seem to indi- 
cate opposite results. It was Pitt, I think, who, 
for days before a speech in parliament, always 
went around in acondition of stage terror; his 
speeches were always successful, but the prelimi- 
nary condition was present. In spite of his terror, 
he forced himself to speak by his will. Many a 
person has failed by yielding to this terror before 
an important meeting, examination, or appear- 
ance before superiors or the public. On the other 
hand, Schliemann, the great Trojan explorer, re- 
lates that, when a very small boy, his father sent 
him to conduct his still smaller sister to a neigh- 
boring house. On the way, a belligerent gander 
strutted in front of them, with his threatening hiss 
and outspread wings. Little Schliemann was ter- 
rified, and wanted to flee, but he finally mustered 
courage enough to march forward. Strangely 
enough to him,—but naturally enough to all who 
know geese,—the gander yielded. Throughout 
his whole life, Schliemann asserts, this deeply 
impressed experience has ever occurred to him 
when in any difficulty,and he has always marched 
forward at the gander. In fact, Schliemann at- 
tributes his success to that one decision, and be- 
| lieves that,if he had yielded on that occasion, the 
| influence on his character would have been highly 
injurious. 

At any rate, whether the case of Louis XVI., or 
that of Pitt, or that of Schliemann is typical, there 
is only one thing to be done: to face the difficul- 
ties,—one by one, or all together, just as they 
come,—and to act calmly, bravely, and firmly, 
regardless of all except the fact that duty calls. 
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MAKING PETS OF SQUIRRELS 


THe new idea of 

hunting is to 
employ a camera 
instead of a gun, 
a change which is 
eminently satisfac- 
tory to the animals 
hunted,and is com- 
ing to be more ex- 
citing to the hunt- 
er than the old way. 
Every boy and girl 


habits of wild ani- 
mals. If there is 
a zodlogical muse- 





borhood, he is al- 


forest. 
York he has a bet- 
ter chance to know 
the squirrel family 
than in the coun- 
try, for the little 
gray people of Cen- 
tral Park have become remarkably tame,and allow 
friendly visitors free access to their family circles. 
Visit a certain spot every morning, for a week or 
two, always with a supply of nuts in your pocket, 


CLIMBING AFTER “GOOD THINGS” 


ought to learn the | 


um in the neigh- | 


most as fortunate | 
as if he lived ina | 
In New | 


and you will be delighted to mark how quickly | 


you will have enlarged your circle of acquaintances. 
Every squirrel is an individual, with distinctly 
varying features and characteristics, and you will 


soon come to know them one from another. The | 


squirrels in Central Park have their system of 





JUST A LITTLE SHY, BUT WILLING TO EAT 


government, their customs, their standards of 
morals, and no squirrel violates a law without 
being promptly called to account for it. No squir- 
rel, for example, is allowed to stray beyond his 
‘*beat,’’ unless, indeed, he is a strong enough 
fighter to defend his claim to the desired territory. 
This explains why all the big, tine animals are 
found in certain well traveled districts, and the 
little fellows in the remote parts of the park. In 
the animal world, might still rules, — 
‘* Because the good old rule 
Sufficeth them, the simple plan 
That they shovld take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can."’ 


But the squirrel has some qualities which are | 
more gentle, and, on the whole, he leads an un- | 


selfish, beautiful, harmless life. 
+ » 
Learning to Take People at Their Best 


NE of the greatest lessons in life is to learn to 


take people at their best, not their worst; | 


to look for the divine, not the human, in them; 
the beautiful, not the ugly; the bright, not the 
dark; the straight, not the crooked side. 

A habit of looking for the best in everybody, 
and of saying kindly instead of unkindly things 
about them, strengthens the character, elevates 
the ideals, and tends to produce happiness. It 
also helps to create friends. We like to be with 
those who see the divine side of us, who see our 
possibilities, who do not dwell upon the dark side 
of our life, but upon the bright side. This is the 
office of a true friend, to help us discover our 
noblest selves. 
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Unlike Any Other 


Lowney’s Cocoa is not like 
other Cocoas; it is better. 

The flavor is better— full 
and delicious. It is absolute- 
ly a materal product; no 
‘treatment’ with alkalies or 
other chemicals in order to 
cheapen the process of mak- 
ing. No flour, starch, ground 
cocoa shells or coloring mat- 
ter—nothing but the nutritive 
and digestible product of the 
choicest Cocoa beans. A 
trial will show what it is. 


Sample Can (1-4 Ib.) for 
15 Cts. im Stamps. 


THE WALTER M. Lowney Co. 
Dept. V, Boston, Mass. 

















In The Prism 


and in the placing of the object lenses farther apart than the eyes are, lie the extraordinary ad- 
vantages of the Bausch ¢ Lomb-Zeiss STE REO Field and Marine Glasses. Prisms make them 
pocket size, permit the use of regular TELESCOPE eyepieces and object lenses, giving immense 
field of view and magnifying power, and that invaluable stereoscopic effect found only in the 
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Binoculars 
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NEW ONE-HAND FOCUSING ATT. ° 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. #7" 


Chicago 
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‘UNEQUALED RECORDS 


loudest. Small Records, 
Clearest. 50 cents each; 
Smoothest. $5 per dozen. 
Cheapest. 





Greatest Variety 


a 


Company heretofore are far 


The admirable records sold by the Columbia 
mpeassed by the present product. A distinct improvement has been made in them. 
Write for the latest catalogue, No. 26. 
For Sale by Dealers throughout the world, and by the 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CoO., 


New York, 143-145 Broadway. 


Reéteil Brawch: 1155, 1157, 1159 Broadway. 
Philedeiphia, 1032 Chestnut Street 


Sen Francisco, 125 Geary Street. 
Chicago, 88 Wabash Avenue. 
" 306 Nicollet Avenue. 
Pittsburgh, 615 Pean Avenue. St. Lowis, 720-722 Olive Street. 
Baltimore, 110 E. Baltimore St. Washington, 919 Pennsylvania Ave. 
Buffalo, 645 Main Street. London, 122 
Paris, 34 Boulevard des Italiens. 










Its simply 
Perfect 


The oval cake of Fairy Soap is perfection in soap-making. 
No matter how much you pay for a soap you cannot get any- 
thing purer, better, daintier or more convenient for toilet and 
bath purposes than the oval Fairy and yet the price is only 
5 cents @ cake. It is used and personally endorsed the 
wives of a majority of U. S. Senators and 7 many other prom- 
inent women in this country. Try a cake of oval Fairy and you 
will be convinced of its excellence, convenience and economy. 





Made only by 
; THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY. 
Manufacturers of GOLD DUST Washing Powder. 
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SUCCESS CHIPS 











THE general public knows very little of the in- 
estimable service that the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is rendering to agriculture, 
horticulture, and public road building. The de- 
partment has made six divisions of the country, 
for the purpose of studying and giving specific in- 
formation on the kind of roads needed in each 
division, and has already given much assistance 
to the local authorities in road making. Secre- 
tary Wilson recently said: ‘One of: the marvels 
of the new century may be an orange tree, bear- 


| ing marketable fruit, which will thrive in the tem- 


perate zone.’’ The hardy citrus ¢trifoliata has 
been brought from Japan, and is crossed with the 
Florida orange. Bavarian hops and Swedish bar- 
ley are now growing in the United States. Jap- 
anese rice, the best in the world, is flourishing in 
the bottom lands of Florida, South Carolina, and 
Louisiana. A kind of cotton which is grown by irri- 
gation is brought from Egypt for the arid regions of 
Texas and Arizona. In every state there is an ex- 
periment station, and from Alaska to Florida the de- 


| partment has gardens for the purpose of learning 
| what sorts of plants are adapted to our various 


soils and climates. 
— . ao 

GEORGE M. PULLMAN tried to lie down on a 
hard seat in a primitive passenger car. In his 
fitful sleep, he dreamed of a fortune in the man- 
ufacture of comfortable sleeping cars. Charles T. 
Schoen, a few years ago, was casually climbing 
over some old freight cars in a Pittsburg yard, and 
saw that many of them were in need of repair 
and inefficient at best. He conceived the idea 
of building pressed steel cars, and to-day the de- 
mand for these cars is twenty thousand ahead of the 
supply. They are wanted all over the world. 


Woman is peculiarly fitted for star-gazing. She 
has much curiosity, some patience, a goodly love 
of beauty, and a great fondness for starlight re- 
tirement. With all these combined, she ought to 
be a heavenly discoverer, and she is. There was 
Miss Klumpke, of Paris, who wrote a thesis on 
‘Saturn and its Rings,’’ worthy of any of her 
male Cagtem poraries ; and there is Miss Ida 
Isabel Watson, who, her friends at Vassar College 
claim, was the first to discover the brilliant new 
star in the constellation Perseus. Miss Watson 
spoke of the discovery to her friends before it was 
known that Professor Anderson, of the observa- 
tory of Edinburg, Scotland, had seen the star. 
The bright luminary has materially faded, 
but Miss Watson is entitled to credit. 


THE United States grants 25,000 patents per 
annum, or nearly as many as all the rest of the 
world. England grants 8,o00 per annum, and 
France and Germany, each, about 7,000, and such 
countries as Canada, Australia, Austria, Italy,and 
Russia, grant about 4,000 each. An interesting 
and hopeful fact is that more patents are granted 
in proportion to the applications than ever before 
in the history of the Patent Office, showing that 
mechanical genius is not chasing as many rain- 
bows as formerly. American inventive genius is 
shown in all lines of invention, but it greatly pre- 
dominates in machinery for manufacturing, trans- 
portation, and labor-saving. Europe and the orient 
have begun to find that without American indus- 
tries they would be unable to go ahead. 

* ca 

CHICAGO University is a most fortunate institu- 
tion in its millionaire friends who deal in oil and 
pork. Its latest gift is one million dollars from 
Mrs. Emmons Blaine, a daughter of the late 
Philip D. Armour, and it is to be expended on the 
school of education, in grounds, buildings, and 
endowment fund. 

a a 

THE MANUFACTURERS Association of New 
York offers a free industrial scholarship, worth 
two thousand dollars, including the cost of tuition 
for four years and incidental expenses, to any 
young man of Greater New York, on certain con- 
ditions, which can be learned by writing to James 
*T. Hoile, 196 Montague Street, Brooklyn, New York. 
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|Prom the Notes of a Survivor.) 
GUMMER seemed to have settled forever on the 
P 


alm-ribbed island of Guam. A seemingly We have a new catalogue, showing the Spring Styles in Regal Shoes. You need this catalogue. 


eternal sunshine had warmed the silent garden of You need it to learn the correct styles. Regal Shoes are exact duplicates of the very latest custom 
the southern seas for more thana month. No dis- 


styles. Styles in shoes originate in the large fashion centres in London, Paris and this country. 

turbance of any branch of the elements had We have a standing order at these places for samples of all the latest models. We duplicate these 
marred the peaceful serenity of the weather, and models—exactly. Our method of selling directly from tannery to c gets these new pat- 
up to the morning of November 12, 1900, we had terns to you almost simultaneously with their origination. The of shoes sold 
lived in a veritable paradise. by thed the of the a 

But that morning dawned disagreeable and in ordinary delays offering really correct sty late in the season. 
rainy, with a fresh breeze from the north. The sud- no other $3.50 shee can you now get the really correct styles. Our method of selling, besides 
den and ominous falling of the barometer gave the 
first signs of the approaching trouble. Lieutenant 
B. B. Bierer, commander of the United States 
steamship ‘‘Yosemite,’’ was told of the barometer’s 
movements. He had had experiences in the south 
seas before, and well knew the fatality ofghe luck- 
less Samoan hurricane of 1890. Lieutenant 
Bierer’s face blanched for just one moment. He 
saw that the only hope of safety was to put to sea; 
but, —the fires of the ‘‘ Yosemite’’ were out. The 
boilers were being overhauled. 


Faced Death Rather Than Leave the Ship 


The signs of the storm increased. The freshen- 
ing gusts of wind, the whitecaps on the waves, and 
the repulsive, dark, thundering clouds that were 
rolling down from the north’ ard, heralded the com- 
ing of the hurricane. The men could have 
abandoned the ship and sought the safety of the 
shore with the natives who were hurrying hither 
and yon to places of shelter. But there was only 
one mind and that was to save the ship. No 
sooner had the lieutenant given orders to fire up all 
the boilers than the men began with might and 
main. Two hours after daybreak had passed and the 
wind was increasing in volume. At11.30 A.M, the 
boilers were reported ready for use, but at that 
hour the *‘ Yosemite’’ was locked in a reef-coated 
harbor, and over the reef the waves were breaking 
with such fury that it was impossible to tell where 
the entrance, hardly wider than the ship's length, 
was situated. It would have been madness to 
attempt to put to sea. By noon, the storm, which 
seemed to have reached the extreme of its severity, 
increased to a terrific hurricane. The ship began 
to drag slowly, at first, then with increasing speed, 
toward thetreacherous reef. Attempts were made to 
check her by going ahead at half, then at full speed, 
but without visible results. In spite of the anchors 
and engines, the fated ship drifted broadside on 
the reefs at about fifteen minutes after noon. Soon 
it was reported that she was rapidly filling with 
water. Then the engines were sent ahead with the 
hope that the ship could be stranded on the reef 
and not washed off, possibly to be dashed to 
pieces. But the engines failed in this mission, and 
the ‘‘Yosemite’’ once more rolled into the trough 
of the bay only to be dashed against the reef 
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Premo:«Poco 
Cameras 


Produce perfect results which only plate, 
cameras can. 


Prices Reduced 33% to 50% 


Our increased facilities make this possible 


Send for 1901 Catalogue 


It illustrates and describes 50 styles 
$2.50 to $225.00. Also new automatic shutter. 
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viction ant simpticty ROCHeSter Optical and Camera Co. 


upholds the Standard. 160 South Street, Rochester, N.Y. 





Washing Powder 


Read the directions on the pockese and see if you are getting 
all the help from GOLD DUST that you can have. It is 
better than ammonia and soda and much easier to use. 
House work is hard work without GOLD DUST. 


Made only by 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
Chicage New York fh en oe St.Louis Beston 


Also manufacturers of FAIRY SOAP 
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again and again, her gallant crew expecting, every 
moment, to see her crushed to splinters. 

The position became so perilous that Lieutenant 
Bierer called for volunteers to get a life line ashore. 
Twelve fearless sailors soon had the lifeboat in the 
swirling currents, and they strained every muscle 
to make the shore. Just as success seemed to be 
within their grasp, the life line parted, and the 
boat, by a change of the wind, was blown ashore. 
After a long and dangerous battle with the surf, 
in which a number of unsuccessful attempts were 
made to beach the lifeboat, she capsized, and her 
stalwart crew went to its grave. 

After the unsuccessful attempt to take the life 
line ashore, a futile effort was made to fire it to 
the beach from a six-pounder, attaching the end to 
a wooden plug, but the wind only carried the line 
out to sea. At one o'clock, the wind was blowing 
with such violence that it was impossible for the 
men to stand on deck. The only way in which 
they could make any progress was to crawl in a 
prone position under the lea side of the weather- 
rail. Lieutenant Bierer and the men on the 
bridge with him were lashed to their posts, or 
they would have been blown into the sea. 

The doomed vessel was hurled off the reef and 
on again as if she had been a shell. The anchor 
chains snapped as if they had been twine, and one 


| of the masts broke like a straw and went over the 





side. What next happened rone could tell. It was 
impossible to live on deck. The superstructure 
was shattered, the boats were torn from their davits 
and went flying through the air like paper. Then 
fate accomplished what no seaman could attempt. 
The ‘* Yosemite’’ was blown out to sea. The wind 
veered to the south, or the vessel would have gone 
to pieces on the reef. Had the sea not driven 
into the bay until it was eight feet higher than 
usual, the ship could not have passed out without 
being shattered. As it was,she struck the reef and 
was rapidly filling. The propeller had become 
tangled in an anchor chain,and had snapped and 
gone to the bottom. One water compartment was 
pierced and full of water so that the ship was top- 
heavy. Had another been penetrated,she would 
have sunk like so much lead. 

The mighty waves, with the ship once free of the 
reef, took her further and further out to the open 
sea, and in half an hour the crew and officers were 
facing death in a helpless, drifting ship. To 
make matters worse, the hatches on the berth and 
gun decks had blown partly off and were letting 
in water, and no sailor could have stood on the 
deck to secure them. To add tothecalamity, the 
incoming water found its way to the boilers, and 
they were soon dissipated, rendering the engines 
useless. 

Then began hours of tireless labor, days and 
nights of ceaseless exhaustion, with no sleep and 
very little food,—labor that seemed useless, for it 
did not seem possible to keep the ship afloat by 
the work of hungry, tired men. But the bailing 
was continued after a state of exhaustion was 
reached that made it a matter of small choice for 
the men, between a few hours more of exertion 
and an immediate death. Water was bailed out 
by human hands, only to make room for more 
and more. There was no land in sight, no hope 
for the future, only the satisfaction of working to 
keep a sinking ship afloat until the elements sent 
her to destruction. 

How many men would have sat down and wait- 
ed their end under such conditions? How many 
men would have battled so vehemently against 
such hopeless hope? Hour after hour, without 
rest, with no encouragement save their trust in 
God, these faithful American sailors tugged at the 
bilge pumps,—and not a man released or slack- 
ened his hold. Then, to the horror of all, the 
pumps refused to work. In rushed the water, 
with a seemingly renewed energy and force. Did 
those gallant sailors throw up their hands to die? 
With an alacrity that startled even Lieutenant 
Bierer, they rushed to the disabled pumps; and, 
while the ship was slowly sinking, they repaired 
them sufficiently to permit their use a second time. 
Then they pumped with renewed vigor. 

I asked one of the sailors, a veteran of the 
Samoan disaster also, if there was any desire 
among the men to quit work and give up at any 
time. He said: ‘We could have abandoned her 
at one time, and made the shore. But our duty 
was to save the ship. That was continually be- 


| fore us,—‘ Save the ship.’ ’’ 


There is a good lesson for old and young in 
the unflinching energy and the unfaltering de- 
termination of those American sailors, who, in 
the face of death, worked to ‘‘ save the ship."’ 
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Invest Your 
Money Safely 


We Can Show You How. 
YOUR PART 


Send us $100 now, and $25 to $50 the month 
for six to twelve months (according to what you buy). 


OUR PART 


We will give you the benefit of our 35 years 
business experience by placing it in land that has paid 
larger returns than any gold mine in the world. 


CHICAGO’S PART 


; Chicago will return to you all that you have 
invested, and a profit of at least 10 per cent. Chicago has 

















paid through our hands over seven thousand per cent in 
one year. 

“he promise of future profit is an absolute certainty 
because of the steady increase in population, and the 
heavy investments in Chicago real estate made possible 
by low rates of interest. 


It’s all in knowing how, where and when. Send for 
condensed showing taken from our bouks by an expert 
accountant. Our claim for your business is in this 
showing —send for it—sent postage free. 


CAMPBELL INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Department L., Chicago. 
oe wer 














Baperntendent. 
B. D. CALDWELL, Traffic Manager. 


This is a reproduction of the cover 
of a complete guide to the Pan-American 
Exposition just issued by the LACKA- 
WANNA RAILROAD. It will be 
mailed to any address on application, 
accompanied by four cents in stamps, to 


T. W. LEE, 
General Passenger Agent, 


26 Exchange Place, 
New York Crry. 
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SUCCESS 


TWENTY RUNGS WELL CLIMBED 


WALTER E. CLARK 


WHEN the presi- 
~ dent of the 


United States ap- 
points to a high Fed- 
eral office a man not 
identified with the 
schemes of the poli- 
ticians, multitudes 
of «‘the faithful’’ are 
disappointed. Inthe 


lic in general—if the 
public stops to think 
about it,—is pleased 
and applauds. 
When 
Ailes went to Wash- 
ington, fifteen years ago, a youth of eighteen, 
it was to occupy what was then the lowliest posi- 
tion in the treasury department. Recently, he 
was appointed assistant secretary of the treasury 
by President McKinley. He never had any po- 


MILTON E. AILES 


| litical ** pull.’ 


There are, perhaps, twenty rounds in the ladder 
he climbed; but Mr. Ailes was ambitious, and 


| climbed to the top unaided, —three or four rounds 





atatime. He is the only man, with one excep- 
tion, who has occupied both the lowest and the 
highest position (except that of a member of the 
cabinet,) in an executive department of the gov- 
ernment, and he is almost the first to be ap- 


Milton E. | 


! 


same degree, the pub- | 


pointed to an assistant secretaryship from the roll | 


of clerks within a department. 
done all this within fifteen years, and reached 
the top at the age of thirty-three, is a distinction 
which he alone enjoys. 

He was the oldest of ten children in a Sidney, 
Ohio, family, and his father was poor. 
was enabled, however, to go through the Sidney 
High School. During the summer of 1886, when 
he was eighteen years old, he was, temporarily, 
editor of the weekly ‘‘ Valley Sentinel,’’ of Sid- 
ney. That fall he secured an appointment to be 
an assistant messenger in the treasury department 
at Washington, at seven hundred and twenty 
dollars a year. He was assigned to the office 
of the solicitor of the internal revenue bureau, 


That he has | 


Milton | 


and he used to sweep out the room and adjoining | 


corridor every day, after four o'clock, and polish 
the brass handle of the great door at the north 
front of the treasury building. 


Within a short time he began to study law, at- | 


tending evening-school lectures in the city. Four 
years later, he was admitted to the bar. He was 
then appointed a law clerk at one thousand dol- 
lars a year. In 1890, he was promoted to a clerk- 
ship at twelve hundred dollars a year, handing in 
a set of examination papers that averaged within 
six per cent. of perfect. In 1891, he took another 
examination, and was marked 96. 30 per cent., the 
highest of thirty persons who were examined, and 
was appointed to a clerkship at sixteen hundred 
dollars a year. When Secretary Gage became the 
head of the treasury, in 1897, and Frank A. 


| Vanderlip was made assistant secretary of the 














| treasury, Mr. Ailes was appointed private secre- 


tary to Mr. Gage, although they had been strangers 
to each other unti! che beginning of the McKinley 
administration. 
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TO THE HONEST LIAR 
JosH WINK 


HE®='s to the man who lies to us, who's care- 
less of the truth, 

Who slaps us on the back and says, ‘‘Gee! how 
you hold your youth !"’ 

Who shrinks not at the future when he has a lie 
to tell, 

But, when you're sick and tired and blue, declares, 
“You ‘re looking well !"’ 


Here's to the man who tells us lies when solemn 
truth would hurt, 

Who says: ‘‘I'll back you through and through, 
if it should take my shirt." 

Who, when you're “‘ off’’ and cannot write just as 
you think you should, 

Will tune you up for better things, with, ‘“That's 
what I call good !” 


Or, when you paint a picture that is wrong in 
every part, 

Will make you think the daub is great by saying, 
‘Now, that’s art!"" 

He lies,—but it's in charity, if lying ever was, 

So, here's his health, for, though he lies, he's 
honest when he does. 


—‘‘The Baltimore American.” 
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10,000 


Shares of Stock 


OF THE 


United 

States 

Steel 
Oo. 


ARE OFFERED FOR SALE by 


the Directors to provide for the im- 


























mediate enlarging of American Plant 
No. 2, at Everett, Mass. These 
shares are full paid, non-assessable, 
and offered at the par value, $5.00 
The United States Steel 
Co. is sole owner of the famous 


Jupiter Steel 
Patents 


Under which they have a monopoly 


per share. 


of the process of producing 

Steel Castings of the Quality of Forg- 
ings. They also own the Neal 
Duplex Brake, used on the surface 
lines of the Boston Elevated Railway 
A dividend 
of 12 per cent. per annum on out- 
standing stock has been paid since 
December, 1899. 


and other electric roads. 





Full particulars furnished 
and Subscriptions for 
Stock Received 
by the 


United States Steel Co., 


148 OLIVER STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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N SHOL ‘, 


BREAKING IW. 


THE 
~ ELASTIC INSTEP > 
INSURES 
PERFECT FIT 
aANO 





ILLUSTRATED 
) CATALOGUE 





DEALERS NAME. 
THE GENUINE 


MAVE THE NAME ON KVERY SOLE. | 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTES. 
| SOLD BY 

SIEGEL-COOPER CO., - 7 

4. M. ROTHSCHILD @CO., = - Chicago 

F. AUERBACH & BRO., - Salt Lake City 

And by 2,000 ether dealers from ceran to orran. 





New York 


| Oxfords, $2.25, $2.50, $3. 


| Sent expre prepaid on receipt of price and 25¢, 


| THE RICH SHOE COMPANY, Dept. N, Milwaukee. 
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Best-in-the-world Sample-copies-free 


Magnificently 

Illustrated +s 

Bright: Clean 

& Interesting 
T5cts.perannum.Circulation 235,000. 


DAVID C.COOK PUB.CO. 
36 WASHINGTON ST.CHICAGO. 








\A ene w 608-Page Book of 600 plans 

id 800 designs of moderate cost 
houses. Price $1.00; postage paid. 
. HERBERT C. CHIVERS, ARCHITECT, 
> 318 Wainwright Building, Saint Louis, Mo. 


” 
‘ MIZPAH” VALVE NIPPLES 
WILL NOT COLLAPSE 

And therefore prevent much colic. The valve 
prevents a vacuum being formed to collapse 
them. The ribs inside prevent collapsing when 
the child bites them, The rim is such that they 
cannot be pulled off the bottle. 


Sample Free by Mail. 


WALTER F. WARE, S29 Srct, merece. 


THE “BEST” LIGHT. 


Superior to Electricity and costs less than Kero” 
sene Oil. The wonder of the age! Each Lamp 
ik 1 Miniature Gas Works. Se// at Sight. 


NO ODOR! NO SMOKE! NO DIRT! 

Perfectly safe. Over 50 different styles for 

Indoor and Outdoor use. Agents coin money. 
Write at once. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO., 110-128 Sth St.,Canton, O. 
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E> HARTSHORN 


LEAR to make handsome bnsiress and advertising sins, 
heantiful mottoes, ne nsparencies, etc. New 
process; very simple stencils used. yf promote ae 
and young. Particulars free. Soha work mailed you for 2c. 
BHRAITT ART GLASS PROCESS, 605 Telegraph Ave., Oakland, California. 
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PSSST SSSVSVSSSSSe? | ‘THE SECRET TENDERNESS 


‘Ricrs , MARLOWE | 
ait | 


OF BENJAMIN HARRISON — 
FERDINAND COWLE IGLEHART 
[Concluded from page 792] 


wheels of the government stand still.’ The sen- 
ator’s eyes were full of tears as he talked, and I 
said to myself that, while people think Edmunds 
as cold as an iceberg, they do not know him; his 
heart is as warm and tender as a woman's. Like 
the senator, | do not wear my heart on my coat- 
sleeve, but a little farther below the surface."’ 

As the President related the pathetic incident, I 
looked into his face and noticed that his own eyes 
were moist. | said to myself: ‘‘ How easy it is to 
misjudge others,—to consider as cold as ice a 
nature which is, in reality, tender and warm!'’ The 
President's kindness of heart put me in a good 


| condition to bear the disappointment that came 


to me, a few days afterwards, in the fact that the 
other man had been given the office. 

If President Harrison could have communicated 
that warmth, of which his soul was full, to the 
people and leaders of his political party, it is 
likely that he would have been elected to a sec- 
ond term. Living in the realm of moral ideas, he 
thought that all that was necessary for him to do 


| was to do right, and give the government a wise 
| and honest administration, and that the people 
| would vindicate him at the polls, paying too little 


attention to the leaders who had so much todo in 


determining the verdict on election day. It is | 


likely, therefore, that the people will ultimately 


| give General Harrison a higher place in the Hall 


of Fame because he was independent and dutiful 
and gave his life to principles rather than to 
politics. 

General Harrison's evenly balanced and well 


| trained mind was driven to usefulness and emi- 


nence by the most tireless industry. He was al- 
ways an indefatigable worker. His father was poor. 
He married early, and the fight for bread began 
at the start, and continued, to some excent, until 
after the Civil War. He almost killed himself 
trying to earn and save a home to shelter his fam- 
ily. While a boy on the farm, he eagerly read 
all the works of Walter Scott, his favorite author, 
and was deeply impressed through life with this 
letter on industry, by the poet, written to his son 
in college :— 
I cannot too much impress upon your mind 
that labor is the condition which God has imposed 
on us in every condition in life. ‘There is nothing 
worth having that can be had without it. As for 
knowledge, it can no more be planted in the hu- 
man mind, without labor, than a field of wheat 
can be produced without the previous use of the 
plow. 

When he retired from the presidency, he had 
ample means to support himself without work, 
but his habit of industry, his consciousness of 
physical and mental power, and his desire to do 
his duty, led him back into his old profession, 
and into as hard work as he had ever done in his 
life. He spent a whole year on one case, exam- 
ining twenty volumes of evidence, and writing a 
brief which filled two volumes of eight hundred 
pages, and securing, as a fee, the sum of one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. In his whole career, he 
demonstrated that, while good blood is impor- 
tant, and liberal education valuable, it is the 
genius of hard work that tells, after all. 

General Harrison's moral sensibilities were ex- 
ceedingly delicate and true. He guarded his con- 
science as the apple of his eye. Quick to scent 
the right, the whole bent of his nature was toward 
the truth. There was not the least variation or 
prevarication about him. His word was truth. 
What he said, he-meant; and what he seemed to 
be, he was. He was a Puritan in his character, 
so sterling were his virtues. In an immense 
practice, with thousands of opportunities for un- 
fair dealing, he was scrupulously honest. He 
passed through a campaign in which, generally, 
there is an insane fondness for slander, without 
the scratch of the finest brier or the stain of the 
smallest finger print. Some of his bitterest polit- 
ical enemies pay the highest tributes to his incor- 
ruptibility. Ex-President Grover Cleveland, who 
was defeated by him, and who then defeated him, 
said, on hearing of his death: ‘‘Not one of our 
countrymen should for a moment fail to realize 
the services which have been performed in their 
behalf by the distinguished dead. In high pub- 
lic affairs he was guided by patriotism and devo- 
tion to duty, and in private station his influence 
and example were always in the direction of de- 
cency and good citizenship. Such a career, and 
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Fine Lawn, Bias Yoke, 
Cluster Tucks, insertion in 
centre, neck and wrist fin- 
ished with insertion and ruf- 
fle of neat embroidery, 6 to 
12 years, 


= $1.20. 
By mail, postage paid. 4c. extra. 


; Our catalogue, in new form, listing nearly 
2,000 Articles for Children, 

; more than half of them illustrated, sent on 

h receipt of this advertisement and 4 cents 

; postage. 





Address Dept. 27. 60-62 W. 23d St., New York. 
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MAKES A OCARK SKIN 
LIGHTER, CLEARER, 
PURER. 





Muddiness gives place 
to transparency, freckles 
and tan are banished as 
if by magic, and other 
unsightly discolorations 
quickly disappear beneath its medicinal touch. These 
highly desirable results are obtained in the only prac- 
tical way known to Jermatologists—by removing the 
discolored cuticle in small, unnoticed particles and 
Promoting a growth of new skin as clear and velvety 
as that of youth. The treatment is neither disfiguring 
nor inconvenient; simply atransformation 50c a jar 
ASK YOUR DRUGGIST 

first. If he hasn't it, send us his name and %0¢ for 1 jar 
and complete directions; or send l¢ and his name for 

a beautiful illustrated beokiet of 
information and a small 
trial box of Anita Cream. 
Anite Cream & Toilet 
389 North Spring Street, 
Los Angeles, Cailfornia. 



















WB ARB SELLING 
Battery Hanging Lamps,$10.00 
Te‘ephone, complete, - 5.95 
Electric Door Bells,- - 1.00 
Electric Carriage Lights, 5.00 
Battery Fan Motor, - - 6.96 
Rlectric Hand Lanterns, 2.00 
Pocket Flash Lights, - 1.50 
Miniature Electric Lamps, .40 
$8 Medical Batterie - 8.95 
Genuine Electric Belts, 1.00 
gis Belt with Suspensory, 2.60 

enuine Electric Insoles, .26 
Telegraph Outfits, - - 32.75 
Battery Motors from $1 to 12.00 
Battery Table Lamps, - 8.00 
Necktie Lights, 75 cts. to 8.00 
Bicycle Electric Lights, 2.25 
Electric Cap Lights, - 200 
Electric Railway 8.50 
Battery Student Lemp, - - 400 
Dry aE eceaa pee decen, 2.25 
Electric Books at low prices. 


We underseil ail on Everything 


OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS 
CLEVELAND, 0. 





















Catalogue, just out. 
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THe! life of a HORSESHOE BRAND , 

due to the pure rubber rolls—with which this make 
alone is equipped. They wear evenly and smooth] 
— ring the thick and thin parts equally dry—a 
save the clothes and buttons. 

THE PATENT IMPROVED GUIDE BOARD 
does away with hand spreading. Our name is stamped 
on every roll. The Horseshoe Tag on every wringer 
guarantees its life and wear. Soldeverywhere. Over 

ight million “Universal” wringers are in use alone, 
“With-sreveldng novelty, “It’s all in the Rubber,” 
free on postal request. Address, Dept. 24, 


THE AMERICAN WRINGER COMPANY, 
99 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK. 
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SUCCESS 


| the incidents connected with it, should leave a 
| deep and useful impression upon every section of 
our national life."’ 

General Harrison's religious instincts were ex- 
ceedingly strong. He united with the Presby- 
terian Church when he was in college, and was an 
active member of the First Presbyterian Church, 
of Indianapolis, Indiana, from the time he went 
to that city till the day of his death. He was an 
elder in the church, superintendent of the Sunday 
school, and teacher of a Bible class, and was 
as faithful in attendance at the weekly prayer 
meeting as he was at the services on the sabbath. 
He was an ideal Christian in his sincere be- 
lief and in his spotless life. 

A short time before General Harrison's death, 
William Pinckney Fishback, a former law partner, 
died, and the lawyers of Indianapolis assembled 
in the federal court-room, to take suitable action. 
General Harrison’s remarks were brief, eloquent, 
and exceedingly pathetic. In closing, he said: 
‘In the dead of night, lately, gentlemen of the 
bar, my little daughter came to me with deep 


of the night I wake up and want to touch you. If 
I don't, I feel lonely!’'* The general paused, 
choked, and, with tears falling from his eyes, con- 
tinued: ‘I put out my hand to touch my old 
friend; he is gone, and I am lonely."’ 

A nation puts out its hand to touch an almost 
ideal son,—a soldier, lawyer, orator, statesman, 
Christian. He is gone, and will be greatly missed. 
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He Got It 
RAYMOND P. KELLEY 

TH great Mr. Prosperous sat in his private 

office, silently musing. Beyond stretched 
long rooms, full of clerks, stenographers and 
bookkeepers; above were floors piled high with 
his goods; below, the streets were thronged with 
his wagons, and his name appeared above the 
outer door. He was reflecting on his own words, 
lately uttered to a departing visitor. ‘‘ Yes, yes, 









things are different, now. I’m not much on 
fancy learnin’,—I'm a self-made man. AA little 
backbone, -—that's all that’s needed."’ 


vate’’ on the door of the office of Mr. Prosperous, 
and a bodyguard in the outer room was the me- 
dium through which all callers must announce 
their presence to the ‘‘Boss;'’ but, despite these 
precautions, his musings were interrupted by the 
unannounced entrance of a neatly dressed young 
man, almost a boy in appearance, who had a de- 
termined look, and shut his lips tightly as he ad- 
vanced briskly toward the desk. 

‘« Well, sir?’’ said the merchant, sharply. 

The young man’s mission was soon explained. 
He was in search of employment,—as a clerk, as 
anything,—just work. It was the familiar story 
of endless search and constant failure, and a hope- 
less expression came over his face as he received 
a brusque refusal. Just then his eye, glancing 
over the shiny desk, rested on a little pamphlet 
lying among the papers. He stared at it ab- 
stractedly for a moment, and then a gleam of hope 
came into his eyes, as, turning to the merchant, 
he exclaimed: ‘‘ Well, 1’m s’ prised that you have 
no vacancy, Mr. Prosperous, because I was ad- 
vised to apply to you, as you were in need of my 
services."’ 

‘*Indeed? Who sent you ?’’ 

‘Mr. Hubbard.”’ 

‘*Hubbard? Hubbard? I can’t place him."’ 

«Yes, sir,’’ said the young man, rising, ‘‘ Mr. 
Hubbard says: ‘He is wanted in every city, town 
and village,—in every office, shop, store and fac- 
tory. The world cries out forsuch a man. He 
is needed, and needed badly,—the man who can 
carry a message to Garcia!’ And I only want a 
chance to carry a message to Garcia."’ 

His listener opened his lips to speak; but, in- 
stead, he turned to his desk, picked up the tele- 
phone, and called for Wilson. A short dialogue 

.ensued, and then he said to the applicant 
standing in eager patience before him: ‘‘ Well, 
young man, we're not in need of messenger boys 
just now, but I'll give you a chance to carry a 
message to Garcia if you don’t object to hustling 
as a porter for four dollars a week. Report to 
Wilson to-morrow morning at seven o'clock. 
Good day.”’ 

The bodyguard was surprised to see a poorly 
clad young man issue from the private office of 
Mr. Prosperous as if treading on air; and, as he 

the , that dignitary heard him 
chuckle: 


‘* That Garcia business was an inspira- 





earnestness and said: ‘Papa, in the big darkness | 


There was a warning in the shape of « Pri- | 




















The “new figure” is graceful 
if BRAIDED WIRE BUSTLES 
and FORMS are worn. 
They are light and elastic, cool and comfortable. 
Seld In All Steres. 
Insist on having ‘‘ Braided Wire.” If you don’t 
find them, we will send, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
Write for our booklet “ Hidden Helpa.”’ 


The Weston and Wells Mfg. Co.,1114 Willow St., Philadelphia 

















For Travel 


Pan-American 


The question of traveling to and from the Pan- 
American Exposition at Buffalo is. one to be carefully 
considered. 

When you buy your ticket you will wish to feel 
satisfied that you have selected wisely. 

You will desire to travel comfortably, pleasantly, 
promptly and to secure the most of interest on your 


There’s the returning home point to think about, 

you'll be tired and want to go quickly. 
The Lake Shore 

and Michigan Southern Railway 
as the leading line of railway from the west to Buffalo 
will best fill every requirement necessary to pleasant and 
successful Pan-American journeys. 

Its service is the most complete and frequent of any 
line from the west. 

It is widely celebrated as the most comfortable of 
American railways. 

The country traversed by it is the fairest and richest 
of the Middle States—the most interesting on the way 
to Buffalo. 

us a postal, let us know if you intend going 

to the it We will send you our “* Book of 
Trains,’’ and later any special matter we may issue 
A. J. Surrn, c. vr. a 7. a., Cleveland, O. 
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Bausch & Lomb 
PLASTIGMAT f-6.8 


Send for Booklet about Lenses and Glass 
Speed TWO LENSES in ONE. 
Covering Power Highest Optical Qualities. 
Brilliancy Specially Designed for 
HAND CAMERAS. 


Furnished on all leading 
makes. You can fit it to 
your Camera yourself. 
Rear System (4 lens) is 
for Long Distance Snap 
Shots and Portraits. 
































Permanence 
Compactness 


Absolutely no 
Astigmatism 





















Lay aside your old Lens and fit your Camera for Best Work with a 


PLASTIGMAT f-6.8 and DIAPHRAGM SHUTTER 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. (Siege 


Catalog of Field Glasses and Microscopes on Requesi 
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and over 
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represent. 
d in this will be glad of the opportunity to secure, in a 
matchless superb, uniform edition, the most celebrated 
lection: and most melodious vocal and instrumental 
compositions that have ever been written. 
iszt 300 instrumental selections for 
Kelley the piano. 
\ rditi 3 5 songs for all voices, with 
Emmett piano accompaniment. 
trauss Over 2200 Pages, 
“ k . 20 Editors and Special Gontributors. 
ogee This valuable permanent collection of 
Mozart musical masterpieces can be obtained 
Ye K by those who act promptly, at 
Ue Koven 
Faure Less than one-tenth the cost in 
silbert sheet form. 
: an “The most complete and valuable Musical Library 
Beahms ever published.”"— The Keynote. 
M “Am delighted with it.”"—President Reed of Dick- 
sieason inson College __ . 
Foster “A vocal and instrumental library of rare excellence 
and comprehbensiveness.”-— The Pianist. 
younod 
se, LIBRARY 
‘aut © LARA ’ 
Benedict OF THE... 
Haydn ba 
Kreutzer New Enlarged Edition of 8 Volumes: 4 Vocal, 4 Instrumental. | 
Mattei Instrumental Selections by the greatest composers; melodious, not too diffi- 
Czibulka cult, and including popular and operatic melodies, dances, funeral marches, noc- 
Molloy turnes, adagios, military pieces, and classical and romantic piano music. The 
insuti best old and new songs, duets, trios, quartets, and choruses upon every subject. 
byn 400 portraits and illustrations, over 400 biographies of musicians, and more 
tton than 100 new and copyrighted selections by American musicians. The work is 
sartlett planned for cultured homes and sympathetic performers. 




















Be ‘smann MARVELOUSLY Tue Liprary or THE Wor Lp’'s 
Beethoven Best Music i lly Two Sets of 
LOW PRICE Est Music is really 

>chubert a subscription books, bound together THE Set CONsists 
Balfe in a new, uniform edition. The subscription prices for J 9¢ g§ Volgmes compris- 
Sullivan the two sets were never less than $30.00 in cloth and i 2200 seart 
Wagner $40.00 in half leather. Our low club prices are $21.00 pl pr ge * sae 
Richo in fine cloth binding, and $25.00 in half-leather bind- > dae 7 9 

™ «4 ing. We pay transportation charges. We are so con- sions of volumes, 9 by 
oe tident these books will please you, that we are willing | !2 laches; ome inch thick. 
cei to send them on approval. 
Dibdin 

Adam TO SUCCESS READERS 
a, FREE FOR EXAMINATION wr orver prompriy. 





Lange HALF REGULAR PRICE. 


over SEVEN CENT D The University Society, 78 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Moore Ss A AY. Gentlemen: Please send me on approval, prepaid, a 
t the “WORLD’S'*BEST MUSIC” in half leather. 
Wilson WE PAY TRANSPORTATION. v > A oP 1 agree to pay $1 within 5 days and $2 
D NO RISK INCURRED. per month thereafter for 12 months; if not satisfactory 
ayne J agree to return them at your expense within 5 days. 
R ussell Mustrated Specimen Pages 
Smith sent on receipt of postal. Stgned a nstiinagiieiaaalill ale acini 
: Svc. 6-01. 
Verdi THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, Address Pnaton eee 
Bendel 78 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. In ordering cloth, change 12 months to 10 months. 
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FROM CLERK TO IMPRESARIO 


Wiittam H. BALLou 


I" was the unexpect- 

ed—a mere inci- 
dent,— that led to 
greatness in the career 
of Maurice Grau. He 
was a law clerk in the 
office of Edward Lau- 
terbach, of New York 
City, where his future 
seemed to point to 
the hackneyed prac- 
tice of summonses, 
trials, judgments, and 
supplementary pro- 
ceedings. He had 
been graduated by the College of the City of New 
York, and had entered Columbia College Law 
School. His uncle, Jacob Grau, who was some- 
thing of an impresario, had gone abroad and se- 
cured Rubenstein and Wieniawski for an Ameri- 
can tour. A stroke of paralysis disabled him, 
and gave Maurice an unlooked-for chance. The 
elder Grau cabled his nephew that, if he could 
raise the necessary funds to float the enterprise, 
he could have it. Young Maurice went straight- 
way to William Steinway, got the necessary finan- 
cial backing, and brought over the great pianist- 
composer. Their tour in 1873, with the Thomas 
orchestra, was a great financial success. Then he was 
Salvini’s manager, until the great actor's death. 
He organized the Kellogg English Opera Com- 
pany, and toured the country with it and Ristori. 
The Offenbach orchestral concert tour of 1876 
proved a dismal failure financially, but the follow- 
ing season he made money with the French Opera 
Company, which included Paoli, Muriel, Capoul, 
and Angele. He triumphantly starred Aimée and 
Duplon. In 1886, the firm of Abbey, Schoeffel 
and Grau was formed, lasting ten years, when it 
dissolved. Out of the ruins arose Maurice 
Grau, to become a greater impresario than Maple- 
son, in many respects, but a lesser one in point 





MAURICE GRAU 


| of stars. 


The world has seen but one such aggregation as 
Patti, Nilsson, Sembrich, Gerster, Roze, Scalchi, Ar- 
ditti, Campanini and Cavalazzi. He was fortunate 
in his financial and executive successes, but Ma- 
pleson,no matter how brilliant his galaxy of stars, 
plead disaster at the end of every season, and 
sometimes before. Mapleson always claimed that 
Nilsson and Patti ‘‘ate him out of house and 
home,"’ costing him five thousand dollars a night, 
before the curtain went up. There are those, 
however, who allege that he kept a comfortable 
fortune in the Bank of England, on which he 
never drew to support his famous singers. It is 
really the world’s loss that Mapleson never pub- 
lished about twenty-five volumes of memoirs of 
his life among the operatic stars. 

Maurice Grau owes his latter triumphs to the 


| death of Sir Augustus Harris, which gave him con- 
| trol of Covent Garden, London, in addition to the 


Metropolitan Opera House, New York. Considering 
the hair-pulling rows of which he has been the 
center, and the local and long-distance fights be- 


| tween Calvé and Melba, he is a well preserved 


man. His former associates in the legal profession 
retain a warm interestin him. Edward Lauterbach, 
the well-known lawyer, pays this tribute to his old 
friend :— 

‘«Maurice Grau and I, though not of the same 
class, are a/umni of the College of the City of 
New York. Our acquaintance ripened into friend- 
ship during our college life. He would have 
been splendidly equipped, in every respect, for 
the profession of the law, which he yearned to 
follow. Immediately after his graduation, he as- 


| sociated himself with the law firm of Morrison, 


Lauterbach and Spingarn, then recently estab- 
lished. He manifested unusual qualifications for 
his chosen vocation, and would easily have placed 
himself in the front rank of that profession. 

‘The characteristics which distinguished Mau- 
rice Grau while at college—untiring energy, fidelity 
to every trust, unswerving loyalty, and assiduous 
and intelligent devotion in the performance of any 


_ task which he assumed, —have marked his distin- 
| guished career, and have become more intensified 
| from year to year. 


‘«In originality of conception, in daring of execu- 
tion, in profound love of art for art's own sake, in 
devotion to the interests and encouragement of 
living composers, and in fidelity to the best tra- 
ditions of the development of musical art, he 
stands, | think, unrivaled among his competitors 
in the great profession of the impresario.”’ 
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are the ONLY roedsters 

who have never enjoyed 

teeth tance, TASER GHOMEER 

nt. . er (The first reliable Odome- 

ter) doubles the zest of 

driving. Cyclistsand auto- 

mobilists will tell you so— 
theyuse “Veeders.” 

from the seat in plain fig- 

ures. Adjustable attaching 

fixtures to fit all vehicles. 
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tr book, ving wheel 
sizes and full information, 
In ordering state 
circumference or 
of wheel. 
t mre. CO., 
90 Gargent 5t., Hartford Coan. 
Makers of Odometers, 
E Counting Machines & Fine Castings. 











Peerless 
STEAM COOKER 


1901 Model 
Tas. 8 Style. ° 
SPECIAL OFFER Te 


AGENTS 


Write at once for Proposition. 
Best gee on the At, New Gree 
Pressed Co ber 
Bin. dee - Cookers that do oy 
this rot nat < attachment soon rust out 
at bottom. We sell direct where not 
represented by agents. ed 1888, 
THE PEERLESS COOKER Co., 
1638 Niagara Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 












































SUCCESS 


*TIS PREPARATION 
THAT WINS BATTLES 


JAMES REA 


HE greatest generals of modern times, instead 
of leading armies and conquering nations and 


| founding dynasties, are engaged in the peaceful 


pursuits of commerce and trade. It is true that 
they command armies and plan campaigns, but 
their victories are the conquests of peace, in which 
all may have a share, for they add to the growth 
and prosperity of our country. . 

At no other time in our history has there been 
so great a demand for men of brains and worth. 
These are days of large combinations of capital, 
of large transactions involving millions, and men 
of large intellectual power are required to perform 
and supervise these transactions. The president 
of one of our insurance companies receives the 
princely salary of $100,000 a year. The super- 
intendent of a metropolitan department store 
receives $25,000 annually. The buyer for another 
store has a salary of $16,000, besides an interest 
in the profits, and has laid by $250,000. A 
manager has been engaged to superintend the 
operation of the Underground Rapid Transit Road, 
ir New York City, at an annual salary of $20,000, 
with a twenty-year contract. The opportunities 
for achieving success are almost boundless, but he 
who would win must possess the requisite quali- 
fications. 

Positions of honor and responsibility are not 


| filled by novices. Eminence in any vocation is 


attained only by years of studious preparation. 
True, permanent success is purchased only by 
persistent, well-directed effort The highest 
standard of achievement, however, is not material 
success. The chief object of life should be some- 
thing more lofty than fame and fortune. Theodore 
Parker said: ‘‘The best thing that you can get 
in life is not money, nor what money alone brings 
with it. You must work for your manhood as much 
as for your money, and take as much pains to get 
it and keep it, too.’’ 

It has been said that battles are won or lost 
before the conflict takes place; that the army 


which has made the better preparation in equip- | 


ment, training, and plans, has gained a victory in 
advance of the encounter. Admiral Dewey has 
said that the great naval victory at Manila was won 
before his fleet sailed from Hongkong. When the 
vessels were constructed and equipped with modern 
guns; when the men were trained at Annapolis, 
and, later, in target practice; when the late Consul 
Wildman procured plans of the defenses of 
Manila Bay, the real battle, though unconsciously, 
was being fought; and this preparation, extending 


| through many years, made this great victory, 


which rivals in American history the exploits of 
John Paul Jones, not only a possibility, but also 
an assured fact, before the hour of actual combat. 
A New York firm conducted a successful busi- 
ness yielding a net income of fifteen or twenty 
thousand dollars annually. One of the partners, 
with rare foresight, concluded that the business 
was capable of large expansion if he possessed 
certain technical knowledge. Leaving his partner 
in charge of affairs, he entered a university in 
Germany, and for four years applied himself 
assiduously sixteen hours a day, as one only will 
who has a great object in view. A few years later 
his most sanguine expectations were realized. He 
became the leader in his particular line, and the 
profits of the business were increased tenfold. 
Our life is what we make it 
advancement frequently knock at the door. Prob- 


lems for our solution are constantly being pre- | 


sented, and we are not ready to meet them. 
od » 





LET ME TRY 
THOMAS ELMORE LUCEY 


Wry should I woo Ambition’s fitful dream 
Of gilded Fame? 

Earth's phantom-glories are a mirage-gleam, 
Only a name! 

Yet, Aspiration wills not that my soul 
Shall droop and die; 

I may, I can, mount her supremest goal, 
If I but try! 


Achievement's field is vast as human will.— 
Chain the strong wings, 

Bind the brave heart, till are marble-still, — 
Yet the Soul ! 

*T were death of deaths agua fettered life 





‘o creep and die. 
While Genius soars above the sickening strife; 
Oh, let me try! 








Opportunies for 





Do you know what the 
**In-er-seal’’ trade mark de- 
sign means on a package of 
biscuit or wafers? Have you 
realized that the ‘‘In-er-seal 
Patent Package ’’ is the greatest 
step toward absolutely pure 
food? It means that damp, 
dust and odor no longer have 
any effect on the most delicate 
biscuit, crackers or wafers. 


When you order Soda Biscuit, 
Graham Biscuit, Vanilla Wafers, 
Ginger Snaps, Oatmeal Biscuit 
or Milk Biscuit, insiston getting 
those which come in the “In-er- 
seal Patent Package.’’ Don’t take 
@ substitute. Look for the “In- 
er-seal” trade mark design at the 
endofthe box. . 
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THE 


Morley Ear-Drum 


—the newest relief for deafness 


—is really a substitute for the working 
parts of the natural ear. 

A powerful sound conductor. 

Has no wire. 

Contains no rubber, metal nor glass. 

Invisible, easy to adjust, comfortable 
and safe. 

Totally different from any other device. 

Descriptive pamphlet sent upon request. 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. P 
16th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 
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your records 
and’aecounts by us- 
ing Shaw-Walker Card 
Systems in place of record 
books. Write now for catalog. 
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Dearborn : 
Typewriter Cabinet; 
$ 


It pays to 
protect aj 
good ma- 
chine from { 
dust and 
danger of § 
breaking. It 4 
paystomake { 
od machine operator happy and comfortable. 
typewriter rests (is not fastened) on a slid- § 
bed, and can be drawn with ease to most j 
enient position. 
abinet is made of either golden or antique oak, with 
roof roll top Delivered (charges prepaid) east of 
y Mountains for $24» West of that, small extra charge. ¢ 
We will ship the Cabinet on 


| 
GUARANTE approval. If not entirely satis- 
actory, return it within 30 days, at our expense, and we 
x refund your money. 
Write for illustrated catalogue—-FREE. 
DEARBORN DESEOD.. 
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é IRAND PRIX, yer 1900. 
OUTRANKING ALL MEDALS. 
WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 

327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








| STRAINING FOR GREAT THINGS | 





SUCCESS 


i STRAINING after a great career, trying to reach 
some lofty niche or pedestal for which nature 

never intended them, many people lose all the 

sweetness, tenderness, and beauty of life. 


Nowadays, young men and women seem to | 


think that success is entirely confined to the high 
peaks, the Alps and Himalayas of life. They 
forget that the lowly violet, which modestly ful- 
fills its mission, freely shedding its fragrance all 
around, is as worthy of our admiration as the 


mighty oak under whose shadow it blooms and | 


dies. 

Young girls who are attacked with this abnor- 
mal ambition-microbe, which is fast producing a 
disease,—who dream of making great careers for 
themselves, —often lay down the most sacred du- 


| ties of life, sacrifice the tenderest home ties, the 
| dearest friendships, and abandon home and fam- 


ily in order to do the great thing on which they 
set their hearts,—the thing which, they believe, 
will make them famous, and raise them above the 
level of the commonplace daily life, in which 


| they can see no grandeur or dignity. 


Supposing they succeed in this wholly selfish 
ambition, which seldom happens in the case of 
the average girl, what then? Can any college edu- 
cation, however desirable under ordinary circum- 
stances; can any achievement, any career, no 
matter how brilliant, repay a girl for the sacrifice 
of her home duties, hertender relations as a daugh- 
ter and sister, her sweet womanly domestic in- 
stincts? Can anything ever compensate her for 
cultivating her intellect at the expense of her 
natural affections ? 

Young men who would make excellent mechan- 
ics or first-rate farmers frequently suffer from the 
ambition-microbe, drop their tools or farm im- 
plements, together with the duty nearest at hand, 





and hie them to some great city to win fame and | 


fortune in the overcrowded ranks of journalism, 
law, medicine, or art. Ina few years they retire 
from the unequal struggle into which they never 
should have entered, perhaps broken in health 
and unfitted for any career whatever. 

There are some relations in life which are 
dearer and more precious than a great career. 
There are sentiments in our lives which we have 
no more right to sacrifice than we have to trample 
upon any of our practical faculties. 

The wholly intellectual man or woman is a 
monstrosity, hard, cold, one-sided, incomplete, 
without poise or true symmetry. Harmonious, all- 
round development cannot be attained without 
fostering the tenderer elements of our nature, the 
affections, the sympathies, the domestic ties of 
home life. It is the cultivation of these that 
gives strength and dignity and sweetness to 


| character. 





This unnatural straining to do great things, 
often without even the germ of the requisite tal- 
ent or ability therefor, not only ends in failure, 
as arule, but also brings dissatisfaction, unhap- 
piness, and lasting discontent. It is false in prin- 
ciple, mischievous in results, and fatal to the at- 
tainment of the one thing worth striving for,—a 
perfect character. 

Me = 


Years at the Same Salary 


M** years ago, there might have been seen, in 

the streets of Paris, an under-sized, hollow- 
cheeked, thin-visaged youth, 
Corsica. He had been a 
years, without any prospect of promotion. He 
mastered every book on war technique he could 
find, wrote a history of Corsica, and several 
dramas which were never published. He wrote 
an essay for the academy at Lyons, which attracted 
no attention and won no prize. 

But, unlike most of the young men who have 
been so many years in one place, at the same 
salary, young Napoleon kept on working. He 
did not throw away his time, but always kept 
going; he believed in his lucky star and had faith 
in his future. In and out of season he was always 
busy—working, studying, or planning for his 
future. He believed that his opportunity would 
come, and that it would only make him ridiculous 
if he was not ready for it when it should come. 

Napoleon pursued a course which developed a 
giant and fitted him for his great mission. While 
other young men were loitering about the streets, 
cafés, and stores, smoking and idling away their 
time, talking about themselves and deploring 
their hard luck, he was grinding away at his desk, 
and, when Fate did take his measure for a larger 
place, he was equal to the situation. 





who came from | 
lieutenant for seven 
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HANDY, geoerable. ready reference. Can be 
used to advantage in any business ; simplifies 
complicated systems ; great results from little 

labor. A profitable investment for any business man, 
Send for our complete Catalogue No. 27 Q., ex- 

plaining all about the subject of Card Indexing and 

showing how it can be applied to your business. 

We also make Filing Sbinets of all descriptions 
YAWMAN & ERBE MFG. CO., 
Factories and Main Offices : ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PRINCIPAL BRANCHES: 

NEW = 360 Breadway. CHICAGO, 188 Wabash Ave. 

SAN FRANCISCO, 29 New Nontgomery St. 
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“Well, lam wrt At last 
Jones has an American Type- 
writer. Now from this letter | 
can tell what he is driving at— 
and what a rehef from his pen- 
scribled puzzles! 1’11 
wager Jones will do some 
business now.’ 
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Americans! 0 Typewriter 


We will 
bay oy 


seat a ae snes a py 
to obtain the American Ty only cals aaaiond low- 
Ss rite Per om. the ic) tparket, on nus —_— 
AMERICAN TYPEWRITER CO., C-265 Broadway, N.Y. 
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PRESS 
Meriden, <- 


We can save you # cent on all standard makes 
of typewriting sold under the 
Gree eee nel (Get our rating: 
wto ants an ee aan 
Becks. type writ Ls a ag AS gs 
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E. i. Stafford & Brother, 17-28 E. Van Buren St. Chicago. 


TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 
servis ts pony 


supplied. 6@page 
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“IF I REST, I RUST” 


The heights by great men reached and kept 

Were not attained by sudden flight ; 
But they, while their companions slept, 

Were toiling upward in the night. 

LoNGFELLOW. 
_ HE significant German in- 
scription, found on an old 

key,—‘‘If I rest, I rust,’ 
would be an excellent motto for 


slightest taint of idleness. 
Even the industrious might 
adopt it with advantage to 
serve as a reminder that, if one 
allows his faculties to rest, like 
the iron in the unused key, 
they will soon show signs of 


do the work required of them. 
Those who would attain— 





‘*The heights by great men reached 
and kept, 

must keep their faculties burnished by constant 

use, so that they will unlock the doors of knowl- 

edge, the gates that guard the entrances to the 

professions, science, art, literature, agriculture, — 

every department of human endeavor. 

Industry keeps bright the key that opens the 
treasury of achievement to the ambitious. If 
Hugh Miller, after toiling all day in a quarry, 
had devoted his evenings to rest and recreation, 
he would never have become a famous geologist. 
rhe celebrated mathematician, Edmund Stone, 
would never have published a mathematical 
dictionary. He never would have found the key 
to the science of mathematics, if he had given 
his spare moments, snatched from the duties of a 
gardener, to idleness. Had the little Scottish lad, 
Ferguson, allowed the busy brain to go to sleep 
while he tended sheep on the hillside, instead of 
calculating the position of the stars by the help 
of a string of beads, he would never have become 
a famous astronomer. 

‘« Labor vanquishes all;'’ not inconstant, spas- 
modic, or ill-directed labor, but faithful, unre- 
mitting daily effort toward a well-directed pur- 
pose. Just as truly as eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty, is eternal industry the price of 
noble and enduring success. 

Seize, then, the minutes as they pass; 
The woof of life is thought. 


Warm up the colors; let them glow, 
With fire of fancy fraught. 


The Largest Camera in the World 


WALTER L. BEASLEY 








PLACING THE GREAT CAMERA IN POSITION 


TH first new and successful achievement in the 

line of twentieth-century photography has 
made its appearance in the shape of the largest 
camera in the world. This instrument has just 
been finished in Chicago and putin practical op- 
eration by arailroad line. It was manufactured by J. 
A. Anderson, of Chicago, and is finished throughout 
in natural cherry. At the back is a small track, 
upon which the focusing screens are moved back 
and forth like a sliding door. The weight of 
the camera is one thousand pounds, and the 
plate-holder, when loaded with the huge plate, 
weighs five hundred pounds, making a total of 
fifteen hundred pounds. The camera is trans- 
ported on a flat car, and is set up on a series of 
nassive frames. The plates, also the largest ever 
manufactured, were made in St. Louis, and had 
to be coated entirely by hand, costing three hun- 
(red and fifty dollars per dozen. Five gallons of 
developer are used to flow over the plate, and the 
services of eight men are required to manipulate 
the plate during the process of development in 
the dark room. 


those who are afflicted with the | 


rust, and, ultimately, will not | 
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MINIMUM OF NOISE 


1S ONE OF THE GOOD POINTS OF THE 











It will not hinder conversation, use of the cain or » disturb your thinking. 
There are a host of other good points, fully described and illustrated in 


“THE BOOK OF THE NEW CENTURY,” 


which will be sent on request. 
AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE COMPANY, 302 2 Becodway, New York. | 


10 DAYS FREE T TRIAL. 


our wheels anywhere on 
and allow 10 days free trial. t ey Tt don it don't _ you. 
You take absolutely g@ efek iv ordering from 


asrLsveet (901 MODELS S10 $18 
1899 & 1900 Models “:: $7 $12 


All brand New Machines ~~ gy Stes year, with best standard 
equipment; Mesinger and Hunt Hygienic saddles, Banner pedals, 
Record “a” or Morgan & Wright tires, adjustable and reversible 
handle bars ; everything first-class, Let us ship you one on approval. 
500 SECOND-HAND WHEELS taken in trade ay $ $ 
our Chicago retail a. —- 
many good as new. to close out.. 


DO NOT BUY isi rat il go iin fr ous PAC 


























Catalogues engravings of our 
ote oS 8 sent free to any address. 


seals pera ara a cent deposit, and allow 
everyone, and are an absolute 

ton daye the quality of our wheels. 
LARK A BIC VOLE “eyeyizs and 7 <n cutting 


us in your town. ave" Ge woke O80 fo @ week as our agent, 


MEAD GYCLE 66 
MEA -, Dept. 116 G, Chicago. 


WATCHES DIAMONDS, 
S»ecial Co-onerative Plan Costs Less than (5c. a Day. 


The best 14-k Gold Filled Case that money > buy a High Grade watch 
can buy, warranted for 25 and 35 years, wit direct from us. 

15 and 17 Kuby Jeweled 
M 











djusted sane Remington movements war- 
‘ ranted for 5 years; all others 
for one year. Members wanted 
who are honest; wealth un- 
necessary. You have the use 
of the watch or diamond while 
Leche Sav for it. This proves quality and our 
ait 


ovements, n, 
Waltham o other igh 
gtade if preferred. 

Co-operative Plan. 


4 per week payments. 
re age ape profit. 
owes! Ca rices, 

Any size. All grades and Superb Catalogue Free. 
wo 


For Prompt Attention, Address Dept. F 64. 


Bastlom Bagraved te The Walker-Edmund Co., 


This proves quality. 126 State St.. Dept. F64, Chicago, Ills. 


™s HANDSOME COUCH FREE. 


NO MONEY REQUIRED. WE PREPAY FREIGHT. Here is our new plan. To every 
baty who sells 30 cans of our California Grape Baking Powder, etc., gi free to 
purchaser, a beantifal. Ginss Pitcher, feat a pattern,) six to 
we give this handsome upholstered Couch free. Or we rakes a iis. pe. 
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WILLIAMS soe 








‘““No, thank you! I want WILLIAMS’ 
Shaving Soap. I beg your pardon, there isn’t anything else 
‘just as good.’ I have used Williams’ Soap all my life and 
know what I am talking about. O, yes; I’ve tried the other 
kinds, but they were all failures—lather dried quickly, my 
face smarted, they made shaving a nightmare! Give me 
Williams’ Soap, please, that’s good enough for me.”’ 


CAUTION—Don’t accept a substitute for Williams’ Shaving Soap on which the dealer makes a little more 
profit. You will not only get an émferior soap, but probably also a smadler cake, as you will see if you 
mpare it with Williams’ Soap, 


Williams’ Soaps sold everywhere, but sent by mail if your dealer does not supply you. 


WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICK, 25c. LUXURY SHAVING TABLET, 25c. 
GENUINE YANKEE SHAVING SOAP, 10c. SWISS VIOLET SHAVING CREAM, 5@c. 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAP (Barbers’), 6 round cakes, 1 Ib., 40c. Exquisite also for Toilet. 


ane” «© THE ‘J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 89 Sonny" 








TO ALL WOMEN WHO DESIRE BEAUTY. 
Until further notice we will send you a 30-day daily treatment of Dr. 
Campbell's Safe Arsenic Complexion Wafers and a 30-day daily 
treatment of Fould’s Medicated Arsenic Seap FOR 


tions are a mever failing remedy for bad bleed, 
acne, red. 


he most exquisite fairness, 
notice we will send you the wafers and soap as stated 
After this offer is withdrawn price will be $1.00 for the wafers 
Address or call on 
FOULD, Room 42, 214 Sixth Ave., New York. 
Seld by Druggists Everywhere. 


Letters copied while writing. 


No press ; no water; no brush; no work. Any 

ink; any 3 any paper. Our Pen-Carbon never 

if ? we smuts; our clip holds paper firm. Write with no extra 

; pressure, and our Pen-Carbon Letter Book produces 

a ae copy. For letters, bils, etc. Can be used 

; ™ 4 anywhere. ¥ your stationer does not keep it, write for 
Sree epec.men ot wor... Address Dept. 2. 

PEN-CARBON MANIFOLD 0O., 148-1-9 Contre St., New York. 
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| THE CONQUESTS OF COURTESY 


E. A. Dyer 


A YOUNG man went into a gentlemen's furnish 
ing house in St. Louis, and asked to see ; 
certain style of collars. The lordly clerk behin« 
the counter looked at him indifferently, anc 
drawled: ‘‘ Haven't got any; they're out of style 
anyhow."’ 
The would-be customer turned on his heel and 
sought another store, where he made known hi: 
wants in the same language. The alert clerk re 


| plied, courteously: ‘‘I'm afraid we are out o! 


those, but I'll see.’"" He came back a minute 
later to the young man, bringing with him several! 
styles of collars, and said: ‘‘I'm sorry, but we 
are entirely out of those. Perhaps you could wea: 
some of these.'"" The young man decided that 
he could, and bought a dozen. Meanwhile th« 
clerk called his attention to ties, handkerchiefs, 
and hose that were ‘‘just in,’’ and, while it had 
not occurred tothe purchaser that he needed these 
things, he bought several, also shirts and under- 
wear which he had forgotten that he wanted till 
the shrewd and gentlemanly clerk called the fact 
to his mind. The firm was richer by twenty dol- 
lars when the clerk bowed the young man out, 
and that store secured the steady patronage of a 
good customer, who, had the counter been in 
charge of a different man, would have gone to 
the first firm. 

A man went out to take’ the census. He had 
never worked for the government before, or worn 
a badge, and the weight of it, the importance of 
it, worried him, and he wanted everybody to know 
about it. He found, however, that ‘‘the masses "’ 
did n't care who he was or what he represented. 
When he threatened irate females with the pen- 
itentiary, told them impressively that he was a 
‘government official,"’ and requested them to 
look upon his insignia of office, they set the dog 
on him, attacked him with a broom, or requested 
him to ‘Wait ontill the ould mon gits home,’’— 
which he declined to do. 

Now, anyone is aware that refusing to answer 
the census man is a very sinister crime, but the 
federal officers looked over the report which the 
young man brought in from a tenement district 
containing a wonderfully mixed population, and 
quietly sent another man over the same route. 


| This sweet-tempered genius usually appeared at 


the back door, being aware that it generally vexes 
a woman to be called away from her work to 
answer foolish questions, but he was also quick to 
recognize places where it would be an unpardon- 
able sin to enter by the rear door. This census- 
taker was sunshine itself. Usually he had asked 
half « dozen questions and got the answers re- 
corded before the victim discovered who he was, 
as he had carefully concealed his badge and buried 
the fact that he was a ‘‘ government official.’’ He 


| was tactful with all men and women. He recog- 


nized an educated person, whatever the surround- 
ings, and did not ask in so many words if such a 
one could read and write. Neither did he find it 
advisable to inquire of a red-headed Irishwoman 
whether she was white or colored. He made love 
to the little children, complimented the mothers, 


| and patted the dogs. When the census was fin- 


ished, not a man, woman or child had escaped 
him. 

An assessor went out to assess taxes. He worked 
hard all day, and brought in reports from forty 
families, which he had secured through much 
tribulation, and with the firm conviction that these 
people had hopelessly perjured themselves. 

There was another assessor who worked three 
hours, and secured honest reports from eighty- 
eight families; and, when he lifted his hat and 
said ‘*Good morning,’’ people were sorry he 
could n't stay longer, and it was all because of the 
difference between the two men. 

There was an express agent who called a lady's 
attention to the fact that he ‘‘understood his bus- 
iness,"’ because she insisted that there was an ex- 
press office at a place of which the agent had 
never heard, and he hadn't the grace to apolo- 
gize after finding that the lady was right. 

There was another man, in the same office, who 
received a wrap which a helpless woman brought 
in hanging over her arm, because she ‘couldn't 
make a package to save her life," and folded it, 
tied it, and sealed it, smiling like an angel all the 
while, whatever he thought, and,—but why mu'- 
tiply instances? There is a rule that still holds 
good in public and private life: ‘*The more ¢x- 
alted a man’s position, the more courteous is his 
manner."’ His position is the result of courtesy. 
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THE YOUNGEST CONGRESSMAN 


H°: Joun J. FEELY 

is the youngest 
member.of the nation- 
al house of representa- 
tives, and his election 
is an illustration of 
what American brains 
and ‘*push’’ can ac- 
complish. Mr. Feely 
was but twenty - five 


achieved the distinc- 

JOHN J. FEELY tion of being elected to 

congress. He set out 

to win, and, to use a terse and comprehensive 
American term, he ‘‘ got there.”’ 

Mr. Feely was a student at the Yale Law School, 
when his political aspirations began to develop. 
He was wise enough to begin his political career 
on his native soil—the West. He hailed from 
Illinois, and to that state he returned for political 
honors. He located in Chicago, and at once 
made a careful study of the city in which he 
found himself. 

A Democrat in his political views, he natu- 
rally sought a strong Democratic district in which 
to begin his political career. It was his convic- 
tion, based on careful study, that, if he could be 
elected from any district, it would be from the 
second congressional district of Illinois, which 
includes a large part of the city of Chicago. 

The aspiring young candidate had all the ele- 
ments of popularity, combined with very acute 
perceptions and remarkable skill as an organizer. 
Those who scoffed at the possibility of the «<col- 
lege kid’’ being elected were reckoning without 
their host, and there was genuine surprise when 
it was known that young Feely had won the day, 
and that to him belonged the honor of being the 
youngest congressman-elect. It is true that 
‘«young blood tells’ when those who possess it 


years old when he | 





are clear-headed, honestly ambitious, and per- | 


sistent and industrious in pushing to the front. 
+ | ~ 


The Symptoms of Failure 


N THE Streets and in the stores we meet people, 
daily, whose histories we do not need to know 
to foretell their future. A physician who has been 
trained for years to note every phase of an illness, 
often can tell, the first time he sees a patient, by 
the symptoms which crop out here and there, just 
what disease he is suffering from, and can pre- 
scribe without the least conversation with the 
patient. These symptoms are so unerring that 
they are like guideboards which point straight to 
the disease. 
It does not take a very practiced eye to see that 
a young man who is profane, who has rough man- 
ners, looks untidy, slouchy and seedy, who dawdles 
about the street corners or sits in the store and tells 
questionable stories, is marked for failure. He has 
symptoms of failure in its most chronic form, and 


there is really no chance for his success without | 


radical reform, which, after his habits have become 
fixed, seems almost impossible. 

The symptoms of failure are as marked as the 
symptoms of success. When you see a young man 


neatly, although, perhaps, cheaply dressed, who | 


goes along with energy and acts with dispatch, 
who is polite and attentive, whose words are well 
chosen, and who is always industrious, it is as easy 


to predict his success as it is to predict typhoid | 


fever when a patient manifests every symptom of 
that disease in its most aggravated form. 


BE MASTER OF YOURSELF 


WHATEVER you undertake, go to the bottom 

of it, and do not allow any employee to 
know more about your business than you do. 
Determine that you will master the subject, and 
be able to give points to everybody under you. 
The very reputation of being a master in your 
calling, of knowing it from A to Z, will be of un- 
told advantage to you, and may save you, not 
only from many embarrassments, but also fiom 
utter failure in some great panic or emergency. 


Nothing in the line of your effort is too trivial or | 
small for your attention. Let this be your motto: | 


‘‘ Be master of whatever you undertake."’ 
o 


To some most true and faithful lives, the divine word 
never comes with any rapture or ecstasy at all, but only 





like ‘‘daily bread,'’ a simple, quiet faith, arming the soul | 
for duty, and keeping it unshaken before all danger.— 


GEORGE S. MERRIAM. 
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“Mr. White has given us the best 
extant text, while the fullness of his 
notes gives his edition almost the 
value of a variorum.” 


—JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 

















FOR EXAMINATION. 









MAMLET AND THE PLAYERS. 


White’s Shakespeare #3 


This edition of Shakespeare. edited by Richard Grant White, is a complete Shakespearean Library. The text 


is founded on the best authorities. The ia ions to each lay, the notes, analyses, and glossaries. are ful! and 
scholarly. The life of Shakespeare and the history of the older English drama are probably the best ever written. 
One volume is given to a complete Topical Index of espeare. The illustrations are photogravures. 


A limited edition is issued in thirteen volumes, bound in half leather and in cloth with gilt tops, and offered for 


about half the regular our low club being $19 for the half leather and $16 for the 
A Souvenir 
Portfolio 


consisting of 4 large photo- 
gravure reproductions of 


Celebrated 
- J 
Paintings 
pertaining to Shakespeare, 
and made especially for fram- 
ing, will be sent 
FRE with this Edition. 
These plates are 
such as would sell in the art xy 
stores at about $6 per set. Bize of volumes, 7 1-2 x § 1-4 inches—more than one inch thick. 


SPECIAL OFFER, FOR LIMITED TIME ONLY 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, ABOUT ONE-HALF PT E 
78 Fifth Avenue, New York. BSC ION PRIC 
Gentlemen :— Pleaxe send me on approval, prepaid, a set of the INTE R- su RI 


NATIONAL SHAKESPEARE, wn half leather,and PURTFOLIO OF WE PAY EXPRESSAGE 


ART PLATES for framing. Uf retained, | agree to pay @1 within 5 
days and @8 per month thereafter for 18 months , of not satisfactory, 1 NO RISK INCURRED 


agree to return them within 5 days. 
Signed 


SUC., 6-01. Address THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 


In ordering cloth, change 18 months to 16 months. 78 Fitth Ave., Hew York. 
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CANNOT BE PICKED 


™PERPETOAL LEDGER 


Is a Guide to Safe, Simple, Sure, Labor-Saving Accounting Systems. Adapted 
to any form of trade. With its help your affairs will always be in businesslike 
shape. If your accounts are tangled, and if you feel the need of a proper book- 
keeping system, we should be glad to have one of our staff call on you, no matter 
where you are located, and explain book-keeping as 
a science, and what the Perpetual Ledger System will 

do for you. Correspondence solicited. 


BAKER-VAWTER GOMPANY 
1001 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago, Ill. 
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Cut the Cost 
of a Carriage 


ly low price at which we can sell you a Runabout, or 
any other style of carriage, is made possible by our system of selling. 
We have abolished jobbers’ and dealers’ profits. We will sell you direct 
at the same price we sold to the jobber. We find there is more satisfaction in it 
this way for ourselves and our customers. We can now guarantee every purchase—if it 
does not stit you absolutely, send it back and we will pay freight charges both ways. If you are 
rested in buggies, phaetons, surreys, wagons, harness, or other horse accessories, send for our catalogue. 


| THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE AND HARNESS CO0., Box 772, Columbus, Ohio. 


































Artistic Sienansaais! 


tg ge White Bronze 


Marble is entirely out of date. Granite seon gets moss- » requires constant expense and 
care, end eventually crumbles bask to Nether Rarth. “Eine sl anonee. 


White Bronze eg everlasting. It cannot crumble with the action of 
-e_—__.C." ‘ost. Moss-growth is an impossibility. It is more artistic 
than any stone. Then. why not investigate it’ It has been adopted for nearly one 
hundred public monuments and by thousands of delighted customers in all parts of 
the country. It has been on the market for over 20 years, and is an established 
success. We have designs from $4.00 to $4,000.00. Write at onee for free designs and in- 
formation. It puts you ander no obligations. We deal direct and deliver everywhere. 


THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO., 
358 HOWARD AVE., .- - BRIDGEPORT, CONN. | 


COMMON SENSE DESICN. 





























Costs about @@® in average locations. Gutsy this dation, and 3 if interested, send 
2ecent stamp for large Lyte floor plans and view ; yand any m= you have of s Mome, 
send it in,and | will scale it up. and — giving estimate ef cost 


cost 
of ms. My six books classified are of great help to home builders. Select 
books according to the cost of house desired. Book No. 12 new and up to date. 
Rook Ne. @ md 86 designs from 8250 to 81,500. 
Book 3 ST designs from $8 .@00@ to $2,500. 


eo. @ has 3@ (12 stables) 83.600 to @ 0.000. 
Book Ne. 210 has 87 (20 one-story) 8450 to 
Book Ne. 19 has 45 (New '# Colonial). Sf “joo 10 85. ooo. 

Views, plans. descriptions, Gnemmiens, estimates, with modifications to 
each. Price of books, 8 each; any two, 1.50; any four, @@; any five, 
oeeer all six, @@. Booklet of 30 sample designs, “How to Start Right 

and SAV rE MONEY,” = cents (silver). All postpaid. 

Dep ms h. 


Grand Ras : 
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, Annual income is guaranteed for twenty years by 
THE GOLD BOND POLICY 


The Prudential 


Investments Unexcelled. 
Amounts $5,000 to $100,000. 


write for particulars. 


TRE 


PRUDENTIAL 
THE PRUDENTIAL HAS 7 


STRENGTH OF 
INSURANCE GOMPANY deals ar 
OF AMERICA 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 


HOME 
OFFIGE: ; 
Newark, N. J. 
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SUCCESS CHIPS 


Russia is a country where a peasant is always 
a peasant, consequently there are few examples 
of self-made men. There are some exceptions, 
however, and the present minister of finance, 
Serge De Witte, is one of them. He is a product 
of the common people. He was born at Tiflis, 
forty years ago, and picked up a little schooling 
there. He is a man who has a consummate genius 


| for intrigue and a firm knowledge of human 


nature. His career began in the humble place 
of a subordinate in the czars household. He 
will serve as a high example of success for Russia, 
but not for America. 
. a a 


THE street railway systems of this country have 
developed a number of strong personalities. The 
public is familiar with such names as H. H. 
Vreeland and C. T. Yerkes, but other large cities, 
such as Cleveland, Denver, and Pittsburg, also 
have their street railway kings, who appear to be 
smaller than their great contemporaries only in 
reputation. Among them is J. D. Callery, of Pitts- 
burg, who has managed to consolidate the trac- 
tion companies of that city, and, by his justice and 
tact in treating his men, has smoothed the differ- 
ences between labor and capital. Every street- 
car man in Pittsburg is fond of Mr. Callery, and, 
while he gets all he asks for, he never asks for too 
much. 

+ eo 


AMONG the many articles written about Vice 
President Roosevelt is one which appeared in the 
March number of ‘‘ Modern Culture,’’ in which 
the writer, Day Allen Willey, considered the 
great Rough Rider a type of what the twentieth- 
century American should be. In the article, the 
author attempted to show that the vice president 
has reached his present position before the public 


| by his endeavor to combine courage, honesty and 








common sense in his life-work. Ina letter to Mr. 
Willey, Mr. Roosevelt expresses his appreciation 
of the estimate of his ability in a manner which 
reveals his true character. He writes as follows : 
‘«I have so genuinely liked that article. of yours 
about me that appeared in ‘ Modern Culture’ that 
I must send you a line to tell you so. You have 
recognized what I was trying to de and to do,—no 
matter how far I have come short in both respects. 
Let me thank you heartily."’ 


Learning to Let Go 

A GREAT art is this,—the art of letting that go 

which is not worth while. In _ athletic 
contests, the runners strip themselves of every- 
thing that hinders in any way the freedom of 
their movements or retards their speed. In 
starting out upon life’s race, the first thing 
necessary to success is to let everything go which 
hampers, or which may interfere with the possi- 
bility of reaching the goal. 

At the outset, it is important to choose a career 
which will develop the highest and noblest facul- 
ties, which will call into action the best and most 
unselfish attributes of our being. We should cut 
off all useless twigs, all mere shoots, everything 
which would sap the nourishment that should go 
to the development of the best that is within us. 

Of all the useless branches which sap our suc- 
cess-tree, selfishness is the most harmful, and the 
most difficult to prune. Yet, if we do not cut it 
off early in life, it will grow like a mushroom. 
Like Jonah's gourd, it will spring into monstrous 
life, and absorb all the vital force which should 
go to develop our nobler qualities. 

Nothing else so mars the beauty of a young 
life as the cropping out, here and there, of shoots 
of selfishness, which, if not diligently pruned, 
will, in time, overshadow the whole life-tree, cut 


| off the sunlight, and render it impossible for it to 


grow to its full height. 
™ « 


** When the other fellow gets rich, it’s luck, 
Just blundering luck that brings him gains; 
But when we win it's a case of pluck, 
With intelligent effort and lots of brains." 


+ 


He that takes truth for his guide, and duty for his end, 
may safely trust to God's providence to lead him aright.— 
PASCAL. 

. 


Then to side with Truth is noble when we share her 
wretched crust, 

Ere her cause bring fame and profit, and 't is prosperous 
to be just. —LOWELL. 
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ARE YOU AWARE 


GRAND RAPIDS is FAMOUS 
tor FINE FURNITURE ? 


If not, Fernitere will convince We ship on 
Ut set Pe eee safe delivery. You take no risk. 
This large, convenient Chiffon- 
fer has four roomy, full length 
= Bo half length drawers, 

hat box; every drawer 

= . lock and key and fitted 

with cast brass handles. French 

beveled plate mirror, %xi6inches. 

arved. Full swell 

drawer. ball 

ade of beauti- 

fully figured quarter sawed oak 

or genuine Mahogany "4 
and polished like a piano. Len 
of top 3% inches. Retail value 


Our Direct Price 


$17: 


We Prepay Freight 
to all points east of the Missis- 
sippi River, and north of Tennes- 
see, and allow freight that far to 
points bey ond. 


Over five hundred pieces of fine 
furniture are shown in our large 
catalogue. Free. Write for it. 


BISHOP FURNITURE CO., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


AY, 























Li ry 3 bodies 


Sa 


Made to walk on and endure the mobing of 


furniture. it is waterproof. 
Our booklet, “ Froor Pian,” giving full informa- 
tion as to how to finish and care for floors, sent free. 


PRATT & LAMBER New Yors Pacroar: Long 


Island City. 
Curcaco Factony : 368-378 26th Street. 


ENTUCKY BLUE GRASS 


ist what every one wants in the front lawn. Always 
ts sodding; no other grass takes the place of a green lawn 
wn from pure Blue-Grass Seed, 
jeal Blue-Grass Country of America. No cheap Lawn- 
i mixed with our product. A trial pkg. guaranteed to 
inate and Grow Green Grass. sent Ex. prepaid, any 
t of America, on receipt of price. pkg. sows 2,500 
: $1.00 pkg. sows 5,500 sq. ft. 


NTUCKY SEED CO., Box A, Paris, Ky. 


> IDEAL Stcam Cooker 


Cooks a whole meal over one burner, 
gasoline, oil, gas, or common cook stov 


jp Reduces Fuel | Bills One-half. 


on tough mee’ mder. Preventssteam and 
_— Saethe bho id 12 =. quart jars in canning fruits. 
Vi when Cooker needs more water. 
Bieyeles, W atches, and other 
with order ya 
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TOLEDo Coo aatrn es on Ter th Toledo. ®. 
veling, using and selling Pref. 
; Se ier We do plating, make outfits, all = 
GRAY & CO., PLATING WORKS, CINCINNATI, oO. 


WE TEACH YOU FREE 
. Plates, Watches, ewelry, 
= Complete, all tools, lathes, materials, etc. 
SUNNYSIDE 
ae, Shetland 


~ $5. to $10. PER DAY. 
c 
ye es, all metal goods. NO 
wee for work. al, new dipping s piorene 
oe F; 
Pony Farm 


t 1 \ Gold, Silver, Nickel and Metal Piatin 
i ae 
pentane. heats plate. Modern methods. No 
e 
*k and easy. Write te-day. Pamphiet, samples, etc 
Beautiful and intelligent little pets 
fy on hand and 
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“3 ) for children constant a 
for sale. Correspondence solicited. 
‘ te, Write for handsomely illustrated 


pony catalogue to 








{ 
7) i ef MILNE BROs., 
> ‘ 618 Eighth St., Monmouth, ill. 


ORNS CURED FREE 


\LLEN'S ANTISEPTIC CORN PLASTER cures corns. 
p prove it I will mail a free Plaster to any one. 
nd name and address—no money. 


ORGE M. DORRANCE, 229 Fulton St., New York 






























3 months for 1@ cents. 
BEST IN FASHIONS AND LITERATURE 













ba) will send to any one 9 
Retens —K Lg different stam stamped on on 
By fais {Fancy work Novelties cad Ha + 
e! 8. All for 10 cents. 
Cc. 8. DAVISSON & Ce., 
801 Broadway, N. ¥. De 


pt. 64. 





| merely narrow their mental vision by trying to 





direct from the heart of | 





SUCCESS 
A RECIPE FOR WISE LIVING 


Mor people merely exist; they do not live at 
all, in the broader sense of the term. To 
inhale and exhale, to eat and drink, to attend to 
the necessary routine of everyday life, is a small 
part of real living. Wise living means wise 
thinking, and most of us do not think; we worry 
and fret, we are over-anxious about our affairs, 
but we do not know the A-B-C of real thinking, 
nor the luxury of knowing how to concentrate the 
mind. To focus the eyes on a pinhole and try 
to think of one thing is not what we mean by 
concentration. Concentration, in the highest 
sense, is the focusing of the whole being, the 
flinging of one’s highest power upon one point, 
the combination of the ethical, spiritual and 
physical powers in the development of manhood 
and womanhood. 
Many people, in trying to concentrate the mind, 





keep it within certain limits. True concentration 
isa very broad term. It means the bringing 
into harmonious, effective action, the powers of 
all the faculties,—mental, spiritual,and physical. 

Man is a very complex being, and, for his sym- 
metrical development, requires a. great variety 
of nourishment. Birds, flowers, landscapes, pic- 
tures, music and society are just as essential to 
a full and complete development of manhood and 
womanhood as the technical education of the 
school. The man who expects to become great 
by concentrating his mind upon one thing, day in 
and day out, year in and year out, will surely 
dwarf his success, as he would dwarf a tree by 
cutting off all but one branch. 

We must send force-sap into every avenue of 
our beings; every pore of the mind and soul must 
absorb power, or the man will be stunted. — If 
nourishment is cut off in any direction, the life 
will be circumscribed in proportion. 

The man who is not constantly extending his 
horizon willsoon get intoa rut. Those people who 
leave their mark upon the world, who broaden 
and enrich the life of their community, are con- 
stantly growing. e 

The world has little use for the men who stop 
growing, no matter what their age may be. It is 
the fuller life, the broader experience, the deeper 
culture that time brings, that enrich civilization. 

Every occupation is crowded with men who 
have stopped gr wing, men who have got into ruts, 
and cannot get out. They are pigmies, as far as 
public spirit is concerned, —pigmies in society, and 
outside of their own little narrow groove. These 
men do not benefit the world much, and are not 
missed when they retire from the active duties of | 
life. It is the men who learn the secret of wise 
living, men who are broader than the bread-and- 
butter question, that the world wants. 





Ideals as Character-Builders 


WE ARE powerfully influenced by our ideals. 

What we admire enters into the texture 
of our being, and our tendency is to become like 
it. If we had the power to analyze any individ- 
ual, we could tell what books he had read, we 
could select the types of his friends and asso- 
ciates, we could pick out his heroes; that is, we 
could tell by what ideals he was actuated. 

We cannot too strongly urge parents and teach- | 
ers to impress upon the young the importance 
of hero worship, of choosing the highest ideals; 
for our lives are molded after the pattern of the 
ideals of our youth. There is no danger of too 
much hero worship, if only the heroes are worthy. 

History is full of examples of the powerful in- 
fluence of ideals upon our great men. It is said 
that Alexander the Great always carried a copy 
of Homer's ‘‘Iliad’’ in his pocket, and that he 
never tired of reading about Achilles, the great 
hero, whom he was ambitious to resemble. Many 
a young man in thiscountry, who has been inspired, 
encouraged and stimulated by Lincoln's career, 
has not only lived a grander life, and made a truer 
success, because he modeled his life after that of 
his hero, but he has developed many qualities in 
common with Lincoln which otherwise might have 
lain forever dormant. Many a young officer in 
our army is more efficient, because of his imitation 
of Grant and Lee, the ideals which haunted his 








dreams and which have ever urged him up and on. 
No matter if our ideals are so far above us that 

we can hardly hope to attain such heights, the ex- 

ercise of reaching up, the struggle, even to approx. 

imate them, increases our power, 

outlook upon life, and ennobles our character. 
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pears ree lal 
That is THE ONLY WAY that 
Cornish Pianos ass 
American Organs 
Are sold. High- -grade, first-class instraments, 
ity 12,000 per great Cornish factories (capac- | 
chet ovine | 
thay | 
shop worm | 
Gao bound 
new goods | 
. 
) 
| 


ready for im- 
mediate use. 


and Organs 

made in this 

country, on 

exceptionable terms, and at the only right price 
—first cost. 


Pianos from $155 
Organs from $25 


CASH OR EASY PAYMENTS 


Send at once for the new Cornish American TWENTISTH 
CENTURY SOUVENIR CATALOGUE, @ very 
book with cologed fac-simile of a painting : 
“St. Cecilia and the Angelic Choir”; also our unique 
reference book, ** The Heart of the People,” and our 
latest list of 2000 recent purchas- 
ers, selected from every State in 
the Union —the whole, FREE, 
on west. The information 
o- Is cornet indispensa- 
le to every intending purchaser, 
CATALOGUE AND EXTRAS 
FREs. Send us your name and 
address, and package will reach - 
you at once, all charges paid. 


Over One- Quarter 
sree Sat Satisfied 


Cash FOR YOU! 
adtertinmcet wil oo te th 





With every Cornish Piano 
we send a Cornish Patent 
Musical Attachment, 
which correctly imitates 
the Harp, Guitar, Banjo, 
Mandolin,etc. This can 
only be had with the Cor- 
nish Piano. For refer- 
ences, consult your bank, 
our bank, any bank. 


CORNISH CO, 
Washington, New Jersey. 


FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


ail us sf sotier re oe MY x to you by express our 
GEsutn PHONOG com te AN Our offer 


makes it tons for for a as i ~ ty M3 invention of 
the wor inveator. Tuomas A. Episox. Think et it! 


You are able {0 have Sousa *s i Pieces, Speeches, 
ot and Ope Selections in your own parier 
at wi i." You can dance to > music of famous orchest 








PHONOGRAPH, 
in finely polished - carrying 





case, 1 10-inch horn. ucer, 

lrecorder, 1 oil ae ehip 

1 key, 5 Edison 1 record 

blank for making a record, and 

=< of full inst natructiona — how 

operate a ve 
PhonographParty. Mai Tashi: 00 
to-day and we will up outfit 

to you. Pay us one dollar a week for ib weeks additional and the 
phon y property. Guaranteed to be exactly as repre- 
sented and if not the greatest means of home it you 
ever saw or heard of you need not keep it. mber only $1.00 
and you fmmmediatel have full benefit and plea: of the 
source of amusement ever invented for the 





SALESMEN 
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PHONOGRAPH 


PERFECT REPRODUCTIONS OF SOUND 
are obtained by asing E@iison Records a 
ceelmne Edison 


Nine Styles. From $10.00 te $160. 
Catalogues el. oe 


BONE GENUINE THIS 
WITHOUT a E. i TRADE-MARK 
NATIONAL PuSNeGRars COMPANY, 
Fifth A: New 144 Wabash A: 
= "Foreign Dept., 15 Cedar Street, lew = ap 


Double Your Salary 
That’s what ean do if 
you read The Counter 
e month. It's the sales- 
7 iNT 
~—r 


en : 
SALESPEOP 


trated. Now in its fourth 
— of successful 

mn. SPECIAL RB! Send 
1@e. te-day for three months’ 
trial subseription. 


THRE COUNTER, 
200 Greene Street, New York. 





DEAF AND HARD-OF-HEARING ADULTS CAN LEARN 
Lip-Reading 
at Home V.%*. 


Easy. practical, interesting lessons by mail. Copyrighted. 
One hour a day for study and practice. 

Results uniformly satisfactory. 

Terms moderate. Send for * Pamphiet B.” 


DAVID GREENE SCHOOL, 1122 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





SUCCESS 


MERIT DOESN’T ALWAYS 
GET THE BEST PLACE 


T is useless to tell a youth that the best man 
always gets the best place. Every school- 
boy knows that inferior lawyers get superior clients, 
and that circumstances do give valuable patients 
to very inefficient physicians; place ordinary clergy- 
men in extraordinary pulpits; place the sons of 
the rich at the head of corporations and large 
houses, when they have very ordinary ability and 
scarcely any experience; while poor young men 
with promising abilities, good education, good 
character, and large experience, often have to 
| fight for years to obtain only ordinary situations. 
Every one knows that there are thousands of 
young men of superior ability, in the city and the 
country, who seem to be compelled by circum- 
stances to remain in ordinary situations for meager 
pay, while others about them are advanced, by 
money or family influence, to the best places. 
Circumstances have a great deal to do with posi- 
tions, salaries, and situations in life, and it is 











Will carry you up hill 
ond Gowdasrosscoun- 
@@ SMILES for 10 
ny ont = 


PATEE MOTOR CYCLE 





= tially and_ elegant! 


e200. Fully guaranteed. Money back if not as represented. Full 
particulars free. Write to-day for Catalogue C. 
U.S.A. 


PATEE BICYCLE CO., Indianapolis, Ind 


: 








*“ Commercial Metropolis of Puget Sound.” 


SEATTLE, 
WASHINGTON, 


A friend of Seattle writing about it says: 

“Seattle is destined to be one of the leading 
cities on the Pacific Coast, ranking possibly second 
only to San Francisco. From this port will sail 
the largest steamships afloat. It is the port which 
will handle a large proportion of the Alaska trade.” 

Seattle is best reached from the East by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


and their connections. 








For a copy of “Round the World in Sixty Days” via 
Niagara Falls, send a stamp to Geo. H. 
General Passenger Agent, New Y Central & Hudson 
River Railroad, Grand Central Station, New York. 











foolish to deny it. 

Many young men who are nature's noblemen, 
who are natural leaders, are being held back, with 
suppressed ambitions, working under superintend- 
| ents and managers infinitely their inferiors, but 
, who, by grace of circumstances, have been placed 
above them and will stay there unless some 
emergency makes merit indispensable. The race 
is not always to the swift. Every one knows that 
there is not always a way where there's a will; 
that labor does not always conquer all things; that 
there are things impossible, even to him that wills, 
however strongly; that one cannot always make 
anything of himself he chooses; that there are 
limitations in our very natures, which no amount 
of will-power and industry can overcome; that no 
amount of sun-staring can ever make an eagle out 
of a crow. 

The youth should be taught that there is such a 
thing as a poor pedestrian who happens to find no 
obstacles in his way and reaches the goal, when a 
better one finds the drawbridge up, the street 
blocked, and so fails to win the race; that wealth 
often places unworthy sons in high positions; that 
family influence does gain a lawyer clients, a 
physician patients, an ordinary scholar a good 
professorship, and places a poor professor at the 
head of auniversity. But he should also be taught 
that,in the long run, as a rule, the best man gets 
the best place, and merit usually wins. 

The youth should be taught, also, that it is not a 
question of what someone else can do. The 
fact that some unworthy person happens to be 
placed above him, when he is more worthy of the 
place himself, does not excuse him from doing 
the best he can while preparing himself. 

It is a difficult thing for an incompetent man to 
hold a position long over men who are his supe- 
riors. The man who would win must learn to make 
stepping-stones of his obstacles, and put forth all 
the more effort to get to the front when stumbling- 
blocks are placed in his way. If the concern he 
is with does not have a better place for him, some- 
one else will closely watch him, and he must 
remember that, at the very time he complains of 
being kept down, others may be taking his meas- 
ure for a higher place, unknown to him. 


* % 
Things Which Enrich Life 

you thought it was a cruel fate which tied you 

hand and foot in poverty and kept you work- 
ing to support your dependent parent or your in- 
valid wife and children, when you were ambitious to 
write a book or to put upon canvas the picture 
which haunted your dreams. But this very dis- 
cipline under straitened circumstances, this wear- 
ing struggle to just get along,—all the disap- 
pointment and obstacles were the fertilizers which 
enriched the soil of your life and made the 
luxurious blossoms and delicate fruitage of your 
later career possible. 

What seem to be stumbling-blocks often prove, 
later in life, to be stepping-stones. The humdrum 
| drudgery of life, the disagreeable details which 
chafe us, and from which we try to get away, are 
often our best schoolmasters. Their drill and dis- 
cipline, although hard and painful at the time, 
prove our greatest educators and benefactors, 
without which, perhaps, we never could have 
done the thing we longed to do. 


Lot us beware ot losing our enthusiasm. Let us ever giory in 
sometiting, and strive to retain our admiration for all that would 
ble, and our i st in al! that would enrich and beautify 

our life.—Puritirs Brooks. 
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= Safety Kerosene Stove 


QUICKEST! HOTTEST! 
MOST ECONOMICAL STOV: 
IN THE WORLD 






















Delivered FREE to any ad- 5 

dress in U. 8. upon receipe of . 4 0. 

© WICK. Burns ordinary coal oil. Will do anything a cca 
i stove will do, and do it better. CANNOT EXPL 
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do all the cooking for a large family. For summer cooking its 
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to install cheaper to operate. Write for circular 


Safety Kerosene Stove and Light Co. 
1230 LOCUST ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Faster than ever 
to California 


CHICAGO 
& NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY 


‘THE Overland Limited leaves Chicago daily 

6.30 p.m. No change of cars. First-Class and 
Tourist Sleepers daily to California and Oregon. 
Personally conducted excursions every Thurs 
day from Chicago. Send 4 cents postage for 
illustrated booklet to W. B. Kniskern, 22 Fifth 
Avenue, Chicago. 
































THE GAME OF SKAT. 

An illustrated treatise on this popular Germ 
game has just been issued by the Passenger D@@j (sen 
partment of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Pa 
R’'y. The rules of the game revised to brit 
them up to date are given, and those interest® 


» Beaut 
omamer 
ory pric 


in Skat will find it an instructive publication. Simme 
copy may be obtained by sending ten (10) Cem TA 
in postage to F. A. Miller, General ng T 


Agent, Chicago, IIl. 
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The Old Reliable can be depended on 
for quality and pureness. Pozzoni’s 
has given satisfaction for forty years 
and is still the leading complexion 
r in America; contains no lime, 
. zinc or other deleterious sub- 
stances. Sample and booklet free. 
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LLEN’S FOOT-EASE: 


A Powder for the Feet. ¢ 
Shake Into Your Shoes ‘ 


Allen's Foot—Ease, a pewder ori 
the feet. It cures paintul, swol 
smarting. nervous feet, and instantly 
takes the sting out of corns and bun- ¢ 
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16 in. diameter. Well finished. Armula 
trimmings. Graceful hand-shaped legs. 
Actually Worth 69.50. Our Price, 
Just to Introduce Ourselves, 65.50. 
Delivered free, east of the Mississippi and 
north of Tennessee, other points pro rata. 
Send for our yard of Good Things (gratis) 
it will please the lady of the house. 

A. J. JOHNSON MPG. CO., 
2858 Gth Ave., - New York. 


IVE BETTER! SAVE MORE! 
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SUCCESS 
SUCCESS CLUB BUREAU 


Our Motto: Don’t wait 
for your opportunity ; 
make it! 











DuFNs the coming summer, we intend to put 

everything in shape fora rousing campaign 
next fall. We shall revise the Success Club plans 
very carefully, and add many new and helpful 
ideas that have been suggested by the experience 
of various clubs. 

The new badge furnishes a good example of the 
method to be employed in generally improving 
the Success Club plan. The fundamental figures 
of the old design are retained, but several new 
symbols add to its significance and beauty. The 
target is still sufficiently prominent to indicate its 
importance as a symbol of a most desirable thing 
for a success-seeker; namely, a fixed mark to aim 
at. Flanking either side are three laurel leaves, 
which hint at the reward of the success-winner. 
The lamp of learning and the clasped hands are 


well-known symbols of two powerful aids to | 


achievement. Encircling all is an endless chain, 
a symbol of the endless chain of influence which 
surrounds a successful life. Asa whole, the badge 
aptly represents the threefold—inspirational, ed- 
ucational and fraternal,—purpose of our society. 
This new badge is made of solid silver only, and 


| will be supplied to members at fifty cents apiece. 


| any. 





It will not supersede the old style, and those who 
prefer the latter may still procure it either in Ger- 
man silver at ten cents, or in sterling silver at fifty. 
Those who wish to exchange their old badges for 
new ones may do so by sending them to the Bu- 
reau and adding the difference in price, if there is 
This is an easy way to get a bright badge. 


Suggestions for Summer 


In spite of the warm weather, our members 


may do some good work easily, by helping us not | 


only to improve the old clubs, but also to lay 
foundations for new ones. We now have about 
ten thousand members. We wish that every one 
of this big family would write us a letter and tell 
what he thinks are the best points about the soci- 
ety, and, if possible, mention any improvements 
that could be made. 
give one of the Marden books for every sugges- 
tion that is new and practical. 
likewise do some recruiting work by writing to 
their distant friends about the Success Club, and 
directing them to send to our Bureau for full infor- 
mation. Another excellent way for members to 
extend the helpful influence of their society will 
be to have the club plan presented at any educa- 
tional convention that may meet near their homes 
during the summer. Our Bureau will supply a 
quantity of Success Club booklets to any one who 
desires to act on this suggestion. By the way, 
we desire to hear from any of our members who 
would like to know about a profitable way to 
spend their summer vacation. We can help you. 


a +. oo 


The Church Club 
E. C. ANGENY 

A®* society that attracts boys and young men, 

and develops in them worthy ideals and 
ambitions, has a right to the sympathy and co- 
operation of the church. My earnest opinion, 
based on six months’ experience in a church 
club, is that the Success Club accomplishes this 
purpose. The name alone awakens an impulse 
of inquiry in the average youth, and the interest 
thus aroused is readily held by the plan on which 
the club is conducted. 

I do not wish to imply that our Success Club 
attracts every boy, but it certainly does get hold 
of most of the good ones; not the ‘‘namby- 
pamby’’ kind, but the real, good fellows, some of 
whom have not yet taken much interest in church 
work, and others who are earnest Christian work- 
ers. Most boys have some practical ambition, 
even though their general conduct is a complete 
disguise of that fact. The Success Club touches 
them on this point, and, probably, some of them 
join for merely selfish purposes. But our society 
does not allow them to develop this selfish part 
of their nature. By discussing the moral as well 


eer 





Remember, our Bureau will | 


Members may | 
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clothier for Hart, Schaffner & Marx clothing 

and insists upon having it, refusing everything 

else in its place. He is then sure of the best satisfac- 
tion he ever had in his clothes. We guarantee every 
. If you have not received a copy of 

our new style book you should send for it at once. 


Write us for Style Book “K” with pictures and 
prices. i ‘ 


T cous man shows good judgment who asks his 


~ Mark inside the 
collar of the coat 


> 


If you have any difficulty in getting our goods, write us 
Hart, Schafiner & Marx, Chicago 
Largest Makers in the World of Fine Clothing for Men 
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See Our Great Improvements Shown Above. 


This style, size 27 x 18 x SO. $12.87. Freight paid east of the 
Mississippi river and north ot Tennessee, pro rate beyond. 
w here we have nodealer solid Ash case, new golden finish 


Zine-lined, minerat wool filled. One hund styles from 
$7.75 ap Some porcelain-lined. Some nickle- iated. Special 
styles for grocers and hotels. Send for catalogue. Get the 
best. NORTHERN REFRIGERATOR ANY, 
83 te 52 Ferry Street, Grand bh. 





Summer Practice Courses. Surveying. Shop Practice, Me- 
chanical Laboratory Practice and Ore Dressing begin June 
Mine Surveying and Mining begins May 6th; Field 
and Testing Materials begin July 2and. For cata- 
logue and booklet of views, address, 


F. W. McNAIR, Pres’t, Houghton, Mich. 


sot 
Geology 








SIX MONTHS FREE 


NORTH AMERICAN MINER. 


\ paper devoted to fthe interests of those desiring the 
surchase of high grade Gold and Copper mining stocks. 
Vrite at once. Mention No. 11, so as to obtain last issue and 
infor mat ion regarding copper stocks. 


WHEELER & CO., Bankers, - 32 Broadway, New York. 





Send any Photo 
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SYLVO ART CO 
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THE 
SOFT _RUBBER HAIR CURLER 
and WAVER. 
s) Avoids Heating the hair — Can be ste THE MOST 
in with comfort does not CONVENIENT. 
vA hair or hurt the head—Cannot re EN ° 
out or durable. effec —— MOST 
wo — durable, effective 
Great Boo v Children. COMFORTABLE 
set of either nae eur or AFES 
four wavers (black, auburn, or AND S id 
gray). 25 cents. Mailed on receipt} EVER USED. 
sD or price. Special terms to agents. 


MERKNAM TRADING CO., Dept. S., 170 Fifth Ave., New York. 





LIVE AGENTS BIG MONEY. 
THERE IS NO EQUAL TO 
ee ae ELSIOR CARPET STRETCHER 
a4 TACK HAMMER COMBINED. 
rust SANDS IN SATISFACTORY USK. 
Simple, effective. strong and compact. 
4 child can operate —. 
POSTPAID FOR GSc. STAMPS. 
With first order for one Geen Senne Se 
6 cents as we propose to furnish one 
AGENT'S OUTFIT FREE. QU ICKL 
send for Free !liustrated circulars. 


QUICK MPG. CO., Dept. XIl, Gatien, Mick. 
25c. 


Size 2 by 3 inches. 
FINELY FINISHED PHOTOGRAPHS. 
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Michigan College of Mines. | 
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SUCCESS 


as other principles of success, they are raised 
gradually to a higher plane of thinking, and in- 


spired with nobler ideals. 


From this new point 


of view, they are better able to appreciate the 


value of a true Christian character. 


Thus the 


Success Club becomes a step toward the church. 


dence that the clubs will increase in number, and | 


It is this divine purpose which gives me confi- 


that the whole movement will grow until it be- | 


comes one of the most powerful influences for the | 


betterment of the world. 

In upholding the Success Club, I do not wish 
to minimize the value of any church society. I 
am an active member of the Christian Endeavor 
Society, and am in sympathy with all other 
young people's church societies. Yet I believe 
that none of those appeals to a young man so 
impressively as the Success Club, and would 
earnestly commend the Young Men's Success 
Club to every church in Christendom. 


a a +. 


The Postal Contests 


To introduce variety into our postal-card con- 
tests, we desire our members, instead of engaging 
in another debate, to answer the following :— 

Name the calling which you expect to 
follow. and tell why you have chosen it 
as a life-work. 

The usual conditions will govern this contest. 
No letters will be allowed. Any one can com- 
pete. 
June 1, 1901. The names of the ten whose 
answers are judged to be the best will be pub- 
lished on a roll of honor in Success, and each 
of the ten will receive a solid silver badge. 

The names of the winners of the first contest 
will be given next month. This is written before 
the date of closing the contest; but, from the cards 
already received, we are assured that this will be 
a very popular feature. 


A Good Programme 

THe following was sent to us by J. F. Leonard, 
of the Southbridge, Massachusetts, 

Men's Christian Association Success Club. 

copy of the monthly programme for March. 

offers some suggestions that are worth adopting. 

We present it in its original form :— 


MEMBERS OF SUCCESS CLUB, 
MEETING EVERY FRIDAY AT 8.30 P. M. 


PROGRAMME 


8th.—A talk by JAMES TAYLOR, ‘The 
every man having a trade,’ 
15th.— 1 RADES COUNCIL. 
1.— How long will it take to learn the trade? 
2.—What is the income while learning ? 
3.—The outlook for employment, when learned ? 
4-—What wages will the trade command ? 
Machinist,— William Prince Blacksmith, —Eari Gray 
Carpenter —Charles Aldrich Jarber,—Frank Bacon 
Piumber.—Charies Morse Engineer,— Adin 1 hompson. 
Painter,—Edward freeman (Cloth) Printer —Eddie Keenan 
kngraver,—E H Ostrander (News) Printer.—Aibert Wilson 
Optician.—George Severy Mason.— Arthur Green 
Photographer —A Langevin. Electrician,—A M Chesley. 


Secure your information 


importance 


Four questions answered :— 


from reliable men. 


| the four questions in five minutes or less. 


22d.—JOHN A. HALL will give a talk on 
the importance of saving smad/ sums, 
discussion. 


29th. —DEBATE. Resolved, *' 


The names of speakers will be announced later. 
e * * 

Prize Reports for March 

The limit of our space prevents a full account 
of all the clubs which won prizes for making 
the best reports for the month of March. We 
can mention only the club which heads the list, — 
the Commercial Success Club, of Paterson, New 
Jersey. This society was organized in the Com- 
mercial High School, by Professsor L. M. Thorn- 
burgh, the principal. One hundred and fifty 


members were enrolled at the first meeting. 


Young 
Itisa 
It 


—ATTENTION ! 


of 
followed by a discussion. 


(| DAY 


All postal cards must be received before | 


Ask sev- 
Get all the information possible and answer 


‘Banking, and 
* followed by a 


That Alaska offers greater | 
inducements to young men than Cuba or Porto Rico."’ 








THE SUCCESS CLUB BUREAU 


is conducted in the interest of all societies having as 
their object the development of character, the pro- 
motion of helpfulness, and the extension of the true 
principles of successful living. All such societies are 
invited to join the League of Success Clubs. Printed 
instructions containing a simple form of constitution, 
model by-laws, and all other information necessary to 
enable one to organize a society will be sent to any 
address on receipt of a two-cent stamp. Address:— 


THE SUCCESS CLUB BUREAU, 
University Building, 
Washington Square, New York City. 
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to take the agency in your locality for our beautiful 
gravure picture (group) “Our Presidents,” size % 
| inches. A tremendous success. Write for circular 0! 
| dollar for sample picture. Liberal terms to agents 
TEMPLE PUBLISHING CO., 65@ Woman's Temple, Chicase, ! 


CLASS PINS Been 


"00, 01, 02, enameled in one or two colors, 5 

sterling silver, 25c. each; $2.50a doz. Silver 

Plated, 10c. each; $1.00 a doz. Special de- 
badges 













with one, two or 















signs in pins or made for any class or 
society at reasonable prices; send design and ciass colors ‘ 
mates. ddress Bastian Bres., Rochester 
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RICHARD MANSFIELD 
TO YOUNG ACTORS 
ANY gems of wisdom and practical advice 
fell from the lips of Richard Mansfield, the 
well-known actor and author, at the commence- 
ment-day exercises of the American Academy 
of Dramatic Arts, held under the immediate 
auspices of the Empire Theater School of Acting, 
last month. The president of the Academy, 
Franklin H. Sargent, whose work in life is to give 
direction and finish to dramatic education in much 
the same way that a college trains candidates for 
the other professions, invited Mr. Mansfield to 
give one of his incisive, characteristic talks. 
Among other things, the speaker said: ‘‘It is 
quite time that persons with the manners of a sea 
cook should cease to disport themselves upon the 
stage, —especially in society dramas. At least, you 
should know how to use your knife and fork, how 
to sit down, how to bow, and how not to bow. 
Do not imitate the gentleman who enters the stage 
drawing room and places his hat upon the man- 
telpiece, parts the tails of his coat, and straddles 
a chair. Do not pull down your shirt cuffs or con- 
template your finger nails. One day,ata rehearsal 
in Boston, I saw a gentleman trimming his finger 
nails with a penknife while speaking to a lady.” 

Aiming at prevailing eccentricities, Mr. Mans- 
field advised: ‘‘Don't be eccentric. Don't try 
to be eccentric. Give swing to your genius only 
in your work. Don't try to further yourself by 
a pose,—by long hair, an odd manner of speech, 
or strange attire. There is no real necessity for 
an actor, a painter, or a poet to wear his hair 
long. He can probably do his work just as well 
with short hair. When a man has recourse to ec- 
centricities of dress and manner, it is an outward 
and visible sign of an inward and invisible con- 
fession of weakness. 

‘« You cannot succeed on the stage without work. 
You cannot spend the days in bed and the nights 
carousing. More women than men succeed on 
the stage, because they are more in earnest, harder 
workers, more courageous, and more temperate 
than the average man. Nothing hinders a woman 
on the stage but plain looks and matrimony.”’ 


Pioneers of Progress 


NITED STATES Commisioner of Patents Duell 

says that Thomas A. Edison heads the list 

of American inventors, with a record of seven 

hundred and forty-two patents, mostly for elec- 

trical devices, those ranking next to him being 

given in the order named, with the line of their 
chief inventions specified :— 


NAME NuMBER INVENTIONS 
2.—Francis H. Richards....... 619 Weighing Machines. 
3.—Elihu Thomson.......... ..444 Electrical Devices. 
4.—Charles E. Scribner......... 374 ....Electrical Devices. 
5.—Luther E. Crowell ...... O08... 6éve Printing Inventions. 


6.—Edward Weston............280.. 
7-—Rudolph L. Hunter. ) 
8.—Charles J. Van Depoele.....245 


.--+.».Electrical Devices. 
.«++...-Miscellaneous. 
....Electric Railways. 


9.—George Westinghouse. ......239 ..-Railway Appliances. 
10.—John W. Hyatt..... .......209.....Subterranean Lighting. 
11.—F. F. Raymond...... ..-182.,..,.Shoemaking Machines. 
12,—Sydney H. Short ........... 178 .. Trolley Contrivances. 
13-—Rudolph Eickmeyer........ 171.........Electrical Devices. 
14.—Milo G. Kellogg ........... 159 ....Multiple Switchboards. 
15.—A. J. Moxham......... ni aseees Railroad Inventions. 
16.—Cyrus W. Saladee..... 148........-.+..Road Wagons. 
17.—Louis Goddu.......... ..... 146.......Printing Machinery. 
18.—Hiram J. Maxim........... 146...........Rapid-fire Guns. 
19.—Edwin Morton.............. 141....Can-making Machinery. 
NO Poe 137.....-Newspaper Machinery. 
21.—Philip Diehl.. ........... 837. ... .. Sewing Machines. 


The record quoted covers thirty-eight years. 
One-tenth of one per cent. of the patents have 
been granted to women. Connecticut leads the 
Union as an inventive state, followed by Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, New Jersey and New York. 


A Giant Express Locomotive 


HE new ‘‘ 2,980,"’ designed by Superintendent 

of Motive Power A. M. Waitt, to haul the 
famous Empire State Express over the New York 
Central and Hudson River Railroad, is probably 
the most powerful passenger locomotive in the 
world. The driving wheels are seventy-nine 
inches in diameter; the total heating surface, 
three thousand five hundred and five square feet; 
and the steam pressure, two hundred pounds. By 
a new device, the pulling of a lever in the cab 
shifts ten thousand pounds additional weight on 
the driving wheels, thus preventing them from slip- 
ping on steep grades,or when the track is covered 
with light snow. What impresses the beholder 
most, however, in this great machine, is its gen- 
eral appearance of enormous reserve power, which 
will enable it to make schedule time in spite of 
adverse conditions and vexatious delays. 











SUCCESS 


$25 


The result of a single shot from the .303 
SAVAGE Rifle. 


SAVAGE 


KEEP UP 
WITH THE TIMES. 


Do not buy a rifle until you have examined into 
the merits of the vage. which is the Twen- 
tieth Century Constructed to shoot 


0M ONE RIFLE. 
Adapted for Grizzly Bears or Rabbits, also 
target practice. 30-30 and .303 calibers. 
ABSOLUTELY s 


















esT 
Awarded Grand Gold Medal at Paris, 
beating all competitors. : 
We guarantee every Sevage Rifle. Write 
for our handsome new catalogue No. 17. 
SAVAGE ARMS CO., Utica, N. Y., U.S. A. 


TON, San Francisco and 


BAKER & HAMIL 
Sacramento, Cal., Pacific Coast Agents. 


our m, 
if it to save th: Fie and Form of your Clothes, 
Fou wan Time in putting away and finding 


Good Form Closet Set 


is what you must have. 

Made of Heayily Plated Spring Steel. 
Men’s Set, 6 Al Trousers Hangers 12 Coat 
1 Loop and 2 Bars, Ex. paid, 63.00 

Set, 12 each Coat and Skirt Hangers 

1 Loop and 2 Bars, Express paid, - @3.00 
8 Sets in one shipment, - - - 5.50 


Make no mistake. Get the Goodform Set. There are imitations. If your 
dealer does not have them, remit direct tous. Within six months after buying 
send back the set and get your money if you want it. Write for Free Book 


CHICAGO FORM CO., Dont. 23,124 LaSalle St., CHICAGO 


Or call on the following tirms: 

London, Ont., Kerrigan Hdw. Co- Scranton, Pa., Foote & Fuller 

ilwaukee, Wis., Gimbel Bros. Salem, Mass., Fowler & Doland. 

nneapolis, Wm. Donaldson Co. Salt Lake City, W 

jontgomery, Ala., I. Levystein. San Francisco, ace Haw. Co. 

any, Levy & Stearn. Montreal, R. & W. Kerr. Sandusky, O., Barris & Shumacher 

town . . Cinei: ., Mabley &@CarewCo. Nashville, Tenn., Philips & Buttorff. Savannah, Ga., Lindsay & Morgan 

Appleton, Wis., Schlafer Hdw.Co. Cincinnati, 0., Pickering Hdw.Co. New Castle, Pa., Pearce & Quig Sherman, Tex., Douglas & Livingston 

Atianta. Geo. Muse Clo. Co. Columbus,0.,Schoedinger Fearn&aCo. Newark, N. J., L. 8. Plaut & Co. Springfield, lil., C. hi Edmands. 

New York, Jonn Wanamaker Bt. Joseph ,Mo.Curtin &Clark Haw Co 

. New York’, Brill Bros St. Louls, Mo.,Wm.Barr Dry Goods Co 
New York, H. O'Neill & Co. St. Louis, Mo., Werner Bros. 

. New York, R. H. Macey & Co. 
New York, Siegel, C & Co. 
New Orleans. La., D Holmes. 

jorfolk , Va., Mille 








































~t 
ed Chicago, Ti1., Marshall Field & Co. 
Mandel Brothers. 





Washington, D, C., ©. 2. Boreeti. * 
Albany, N.Y., W. M Whit &Co. 
Junker 2 Klages. 



















St. Paul, Minn., Schuneman & Evans. 
Syracure, N. Y., D. McCarthy & Sons 
Tacoma, Wash., Washington haw. Co 
Terre Haute, Ind., Roots 
‘oledo, O., LaSalle & Koch Co. 
Topeka, Kan.. Kitchell & Marburg. 
Toronto, Can., Jos. J. Follett. 
Trenton, N. J., R. A. Donnelly. 
. Waco, Tex., Harrison & Wine . 
> Washington, D.C. WoodwardéLath 
J Washington Ind Hatfield& PaimerCo. 
Watertewn. N.Y., Jas. R. Miller. 
York, Pa., Warren 8. Schen' q 


B we kT, Loese 


‘ 1 Brown, Thom 
Brooklyn. N.¥., Abraham & Strauss. Indianapolis, Ind., Paul H. Kra 
Buffalo, N..¥., The Wm. Hengerer Co. | is. Ind.. Saks & Co. Pittsburgh 
eo , NL J., Wood & Pittsburgh, Pa., Aufhammer & Evans. 
Mo. Co. Providence, R. 1., Boston Store. 


Adam, Meldrum & Anderson Co. 
Mere. Co. Philadeiph 
Co. . . Brometsick. 


: en Bros. 
Carney Haw Co. 
Pitts! , Pa.. Phelans. 
Pi . Pa., Jos. Horne Co. 













,'Ia., Salter & Lofquist. 








































“Elastic” 


Globe-WernicKe Book-Case 


The Ideal Book-Case 
for Homes. 

















A system of units — ten to thirty 
books, one unit; more books, more 
units, and get them as wanted. Pos- 
sesses every feature of a perfect 
book-case, and adapted alike to the 
largest or smallest library. Grades 
and prices to suit all tastes and 
requirements. Carried in stock by 
dealers in principal cities. Also 
Filing Cabinets and Card Indexes 
built on same plan. 


“G-W" 
Days the freight 





SEW YORE BOSTON 
(226-228 Wabash Av. 7 Bushili Row EC. 
LONDON 
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Attractive Mantels 
at more 
Attractive Prices. 


A SAMPLE 


at factory for 
26.10 iris hand- 


some outht 


as shown. Mantel is in 
quarter sawed oak, golden 
or antique finish, arth 


and facing first quality 
enameled tile and the grate 
is our famous 20 inch Zero 
pattern in best plated fin- 
ish, summer front also in- 
cluded. Mantel is 7 ft 


high, 5 ft. wide. and has 
8 x % French Beveled 
Mirror. Exclusiveness of 


Ler nicl and low price guar- 
ant 
Our new 64-page catalogue. 10 X 14 inches, 
wing more than 50 designs on which we 
eh. sent for ten cents in stamps, 
ver actual cost of postage. 


KING MANTEL CO. 


68 Gay Street, Knoxville, Tenn. 














Exposition 
Big Four Route in connection with 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern and 
New York Central R.R. offers the finest 
equipped train service at frequent in- 
Pwtervals to Buffalo from South & W 
M. E. Ingalls, President. 
Warren J. Lynch, Genl. Pass. Agt. 
W. P. Deppe, A.G. P. A. 
Cincinnati. 
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— heresy es Handle Knives. 

e of everyday use. Every person a possible customer 
e s and workmanship. Name. address and em- 
eties and trades, photos, etc.. beneath handles. 

sdvantages make large and rapid sales. 





We Want Agents Everywhere. 
mmission paid. Send 2c. stamp for catalogue and 
juick for territory. 


: NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., 53 Bar St., Canton, O. 


ceeee 


$@-00 —," VICTOR 


with fuli set of attachments. 1000 Ma- 
be Sold at Once. 


chines must 
ade machine and ws 
© 20 years. ~— 
ped anywhere without a cent in 
vanee. If exactly what you want de- 
posit $9 with any responsible 
















! Light running. beau 
tifully fimshed. W = ger for itself in 
ene year. Writeto Ps fos i 

and special —- Our ® 

Organ is a wonderful Rt. 


NEW VICTOR MPG. & SUPPLY COMPANY, 
Dept. M 7, Chicago. 


More Pure Water 


Less sickness and misery, 1s the aim of 
modern sanitation. The _ Filter solves 
It prom ly yields. direct 
—_ the filter, “pare and fresh water or the 
most exquisite oe, No wait- 
ing, no fussing, no stale taste. In perman- 
ent use in up- To-date | Homes. A —— 
brilliant success. equal, none 
perior. Send for our riitustrated "booklet, 
mailed free to any 


Metropolitan Filter Co., 97 Wash. St., Chicago. 














BO CENTS Down and Only $1.60 Month- 


ly, for Ten Months, secures 


rn s llistery of the United States 


Edition, 4 Superb Vols., 1-2 Calf, to SuccEss 
ordering direct from us this month ; money returned 
atisfactory. Henry G. Allen @ Co., 

imei 180 Sth Ave., New York. 
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SUCCESS 
WHERE HONEST MEN MAY WIN 


JAMES FULLERTON 


HE constant complaints that every opening for 
a young man is ‘‘crowded’’ would make us 


| believe that there are only a few lines of business 


that a man wishing to work may profitably follow. 
Those making such complaints must have a 


| small idea of the illimitable possibilities of the 


western part of the United States. Some years 


' ago, when a man went ‘‘out West,’ he took his 


life in his hand, for then all white men were en- 
emies of the Indian, and he hunted them as he 
did other game, only with more ferocity. 

These things are all changed, and life is now 
safer in the Western States than in the East. 
There are some places, of course, in any country, 
that offer more work than others, but it would be 
indeed hard to find any place in the West where 
a man who really wa#és work cannot find it. 

It might not be a ‘‘soft job,’’ or just the kind 
he was looking for, but it would be work that, if 
done faithfully, would soon lead to more desirable 
employment. There are idle men in the West, 
men who are saying there is no chance, but the 
truth remains that there is a strong demand for 
sober, steady, honest workers, at wages as high as 
two dollars and twenty-five cents for common 
laborers, and tive dollars to six dollars a day for 
skilled labor. 

One opportunity for a man who will work hard, 
early and late,—work honestly all the time, —is to 
herd sheep. A sheep herder gets forty dollars a 
month and his board. He lives all the year in 
what might be called a tent house on wheels. 
These houses are known as sheep wagons. They 


veniences for preparing meals and storing food, 
cooking utensils, and clothing. 

A careful man should save four hundred dollars 
the first year. Suppose that he began herding in 
the fall, and the following fall bought one hun- 
dred and fifty ewes, he would sell one hundred 
and fifty dollars’ worth of wool in six months, and 
probably have one hundred and twenty-five lambs. 
He could reinvest the one hundred and twenty- 


four hundred dollars saved the second year. 
Sheep cost nothing for feed, except salt, as they 
graze on the open range year in and out. The | 
sheep man’s life is not a bed of roses, but it is 
the high road to fortune. 

There are many towns, from one hundred to 
two hundred miles from railroads, which have all 
their supplies brought in by freight wagons. Any 


pay for it in work. There is no great fortune in 
freighting, but by it a careful man can get a good 
start in life. 
day rich, who started in life by driving oxen 
drawing a freight wagon. 

In a mining section there is always work for 
good workers. Mine timber is in good demand, 
and contracts can be had for almost any quantity, 


wages than he could earn as a laborer in the East. 
learn, and, while it is hard and dangerous work, 
more a month. 


Ranchmen all over the country are fencing in 


for those who have energy to climb hills and 








cut the posts. At this work a man can make 
from two and one-half to three dollars a day. 
It is no lazy man’s work, but I have yet to find 
the place a lazy man can fill,—except the grave. 

Then there is a chance to settle on a home- 
stead. This is one of the grandest opportunities 
that is offered to any man, young or old, in this 
broad land. Real estate is the basis of all wealth, 
and the feeling of proprietorship that one experi- 
ences when owning a home is ample compensa- 
tion for the hardships a poor man must endure 
before he reaps the full benefits of his ranch. It 
is a mistaken idea that a man can improve a 
ranch without experience. It requires just as 
much, or more, executive ability, to run a ranch 
successfully, as to conduct any other business. 

Some men are adapted to an outdoor life, and, 
perhaps, have a natural love for animals. Such 
men would, other things being equal, probably 
succeed better on a ranch than men who prefer a 
sedentary life. 





The lucky man is the one who sees and grasps his opportunity. 


are more comfortable than tents, as the covers are | 
very heavy, and they are supplied with all con- | 


five dollars in more young ewes, plus another | 


good, trustworthy man, who does not drink or | 
gamble, can get an outfit, and will be allowed to | 


There are many men, who are to- | 


at prices that will give a man very much better | 
If one wants to work in a mine, he can soon | 
a good man can thus make a hundred dollars or | 


large tracts of land, thus making a good demand | 
for cedar posts. This creates work all the winter | 
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THE ANGLE LAMP 


“THE LIGHT THAT NEVER FAILS.” 
is the one light you can use during the warm months with 
genuine « bomatert. Its oni rears uttle heat, toget 
with the siker ‘iek ceeation Y _ makes it the ideal 


warm weat 
SUMMER HOMES 

ton Whine wanes it seocetnon of all other illumina- 
‘ot order | or eee ueity. it never 
A, omolin or "gets 0 A es order ; is Cr ed and extin- 
guished as as easily as re.eee about 18 cents 
worth of oila month. Itisa 4 t youbstitute for gasand 
electricity and is absolutely non-explosive. Its wonderful 

feature, **NO-UND! pow,” 
insures all the ight falling directly downward and out- 
ward. Thousands are in use in homes, stores, churches, 





ASK FOR CATALOGUE B.B. 














SAFETY 


RAZOR 










NEW GEM ie20: 


Practical © Pe azo in the 
world ; to eut the 
face. Nop edise required. 
Prices Razor in tin box, 
Kazor with two blades, in 
fancy leather case. - 
Razor with two blades, 


$2.00 


| 

| pty and Strop. 
| all ina leather case. 

| am yo 


Ntrop-mac hine 
and 8 1.50 
talenuee tree from ‘aul first 
class Jers in cutlery. 
or THE GEM CUTLERY CO., 
Neo. 42 Reade Street, New Yort City. 


BELT and SUSPENDERS 


The * Bloomer ' Combined Belt and 
Suspenders (patented). 
Faultless suspenders, conver- 
tible in a few seconds into a 
—- waist belt. Two arti- 
at the price of one. 

Ask your dealer. Sent 
prepaid anywhere on re- 
ceipl of money. 

Five neat shades—tan, brown, 
blue, drab and black in 


Elastic or Non-Elastic Webbin ~ i .50 Russet Leather, 75 
Drab or Brown Ooze Lea.. 1.00 Genuine Pigskin 1.50 


| MONEY BACK 17° 229 dissatisfied purehas- | 


er who returns the goods. 




















Box 58, Hartiord, Coan 


RACINE HOSIERY. 


Agents wanted to represent the famous Racine Hosiery and 
| Underwear Sold direct tothe consumer. We are manufac- 
turers of the Racine Feet. new feet for old hosiery , one of the 
| 


| THE WM H. WILEY & SONCO., - - 





best selling agents’ novelties put out in years. 
Sample Pair, Ten Cents. Write tor terms. 


NH. S&S BLAKE 8 GCO., Dept. X, Racine, Wis. 





_ SARGENT’S GEM FOOD CHOPPER 


| Cuts, doesn’t tear food. Is easily cleaned. Is self sharpening. 
The mistakes of other makes ares . In fact, a perfect culinary 
adjunct. Saves time and mone Interesting literature sent on re- 
quest. Name your dealer. -, 151 St., New York. 


THE IDEAL MUSIC BOX 


Will meet your idea: as a mechanical musical instrument. Many 
features of superiority, besides its sweetness of tone. Catalog tells, 
sent free. JACOT & SON, 89 Union Square, NEW YORK. 








| Write us and we will send you our plan by 
which you can ma a yearly income of $1440.00. 
No necessary but the tin . We furnish everything 
: See one hc. ja. 
t —_ =e . Mi. C. S. Co., 


AGENTS FOR BRAN-NEW NOVELTY ! 
FLICONE, KING OF INSECT TRAPS. 
Sticky part out of sight. So are the flies. A 
clean manner of oe flies to the finish. Mil 
lions will be sold. Sets at every house. 10 


show it is to seil it. money maker 
on the mar! 


Send 10 cents for samples and outfit. 
FLICONE MFG. CO., Holyoke, Mass. 
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TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 


that you saved from 82.00 to $30.00 and that 


ELY RETURN YOUR MONEY. 
has the very best repu- 


to us atour e 
AND WE WI 


THE EDGEMERE 


ands of Edgemere Bicyc 
of our bicycle customers can testify to its excellent 
1ew 1901 model Edgemere Bic 
improved for this season. 
righ grade bicycle as 
ception that it is the new 





qualities. The 











e 


e ladies’ 


el for the 
reason that the 
ladies’ bicycles 
cost us more to 
bulid. The drop 
curved frame 
costs more. wheel 
guardsadd tothe 
cost of the bi- 
cycle, and the 50 
cents extra weask 
represents the 
exact extra addi- 
tional difference 
ip cost to us. 


LOOK OUT 


B'- 
CYCLE ADVERTISE- 
MENTS! Don't be 
deceived by ad- 
vertisements 
that show a very 
low priced bi- 
eycle, which is 
only intended to 
induce you to 
write for a cata- 
logue, and when 
you t their 
catalogue you 
find the reliable 
guarante ed 


wheels are high. Don’t be 
misied by the “agency” 


advertisements, 


to sell you a bicycle chea 
“just to introduce 
bicycle in your section and get you 
to take orders for their wheels.” 
Anyone, agent or no agent, can buy 
the bicycle for the s 
COMPARE IN ANY 


FRAME—The Edge 
ine 14-inch best Shelby 
26-inch frame, as d re 
tra strong and handsomely finished. 
all the strength of the 


tra well finished. 


nickel plated. The sprockets 
finished and heavily nickeled. ! ‘ 
mere is furnished with a strictly high grade handle 
of %-inch seamless tubing, either down or up turn, as desired; 
fitted with cork grips. WHEELS—The Edgemere has strictly 
high grade wheels. The hubs are ball bearing. beautifully fln- 
ished, heavily nickel plated; high grad», 
ble Benton rims; extra strong, well finishe 
to the front wheel, 36 to the rear: 
fitted with a high grade chain, very best blued steel, guaranteed 
PEDALS—Extra quality full ball bearin 


mn ever —— 
pedals, heavily nickel plated inside and out, highly polishec 





YOU NEED NOT SEND ONE PENNY WIT,:i YOUR O 


We don't ask you to pay one cent of money until you 
have received this bicycle, examined it carefully and 
compared it with other bicycles, no matter what the 
orice, whether twice as expensive or at an apparently 
ower price, and convinced yourself it is such a bicycle 
as was never betore offered at anything like oar price. 
After you pay the railroad agent our special offer price, 
bicycle ten days’ trial, during which time 
bicycles that sell at d« 


use for a new 1901 model, h 


rade, guaranteed, latest 
8 buy a bicycle now or later in t 


OUR FREE OFFER i. goara od, ft 
15.00 net profit with almost no trouble on the sale of a bicycle, simply write to us, mention SPECIAL OFFER Ne. 2 
and in full, name of nearest railroad station 

ear wanted, and we w 


HIGHEST GRADE, 1 


whether you wish ladies’ 
t or ex Cc. 


ean examine the b 


"an ¢ re it with other 
ou can compa bicycle expert to examine | 


if you are still not satisfied 
reatest bicycle value ever turnished, you can return the bicycle 


COMPARE IT WITH ANY cL 
satisfactory, exact! 
g the, equal of bicycles. that 

to $40.00, the most wonderful 
n you ever saw or heard 


QC PORE, ne, or o12.05y, 
and freight or e 


When ordered by freight in 
tor eneh blapete’ ott 





everywhere 








last year and thousands 











ist season, with the ex- 
tyle Edgemere with 








it embodies ever 
ry other high gra 
of none; it is built on the 
latest and most stylish lines; it 
combines all the good points 
other high grade wheels, excelled 
by none; the very acme of 
cycle construction, 


ha ard ge NTS - 








Order by Number. 
SEND FOR OUR FREE 
BICYCLE CATALOGUE. 


QHALLERGE. 








rice, as low as you can from such a firm, AND THEIR AGENT'S NET PRICE BICYCLE WON'T 
AY WITH OUR HIGH GRADE 


Order this, car new 
$11.75 EDGEMERE. 


Altisica. ORDDEM “ihe 


ERYONE KHOWS 


We are authorized and incorporated under 
the laws of the State of Illinois, with a capital — of 
e emplo 
3,000 people, and we are the largest dealers in bicycles in the 
world selling direct toconsumers. We refer, by special permis- 

Bank or the German Exchange Bank 
etropolitan National Bank or Corn 
Exchange National Bank of Chicago, to any railroad company. 
express company, business house or resident of Chicago. an 


cycle), on our liberal no 
posit, 10 days free trial, C. O. D. terms. then order a bicycle 
other house or houses advertised in this or any other 
ou their bicycle without deposit and 
let the different bicycles 


mere is fitted with a good | go of the country. 


d, full grain stock, leather saddle, an espe- 
le and easy riding saddle. 
e Edgemere one of the most durable and most com- 
GEAR—The Edgemere is fur- 





We believe we fur- 


fitted at every joint; m: 


et them also send 
with the privilege of 10 days’ trial: 
come to your nearest railroad station to be examined; examine 
and try them side by side. and if our bicycle is not 
by everyone at least $15.00 cheaper in price and 
ter in quality, we will expect you to refuse it, and our bicycle 
will be returned to us at our expense. 

for a strictly high grade, up-to-date, new 1901 
model bicycle, with all the new features, all 
the improvements for this season, is a price 
ou should not fail to get your order 
Don't wait until later in 
the season to order your bicycle, as we can only guarantee this 
unheard of 611.75 price until our contract with the manufac- 
turer is completed. Order two or more Edgemere Bicycles 
atonce. You can sell the extra one at profit enough to get 


SEARS, ROEBU 


The Edgemere fram 
highest priced bicycles made. The gents’ 
model is the latest 1901 diamond frame, as shown in the above 
illustration. The ladies’ model is 
1901 drop curved frame 
with the latest two- 


fortable bicycle saddles made. ‘ , 
sion, to the National Oit 


of New York, to the 








All usual parts are b 
The bicycles come enameled in black | 
reen or red, neatly striped. 
nished throughout; has the ap- 


| extra fine finish t 
| plated, highly polished. 
|} andthe very new 
entire wheel is handsomely 

»| pearance and is in every res : 
| at $20.00 to $40.00. EQUIPMENT—The Edgemere comes 
complete with the highest grade equipment, the best handle 
bars. saddle, tool bag, wrench, oiler and guick repair outfit. 
TIRES— We furnish with every Edgemere the celebrated Clip- 
per double tube pneumatic tires. We believe we offer in the 
clipper pneumatic double tube tires one of the highest grade 
pneumatic bicycle tires made. 
two of the cheaper tires with which whee 
Complete with tire repair outfit. 


we refer with every confidence to our hundreds of thousands 
of bicycle customers in ev 














heretofore unknown, anc 








r tire will outwear | 
at $20.00 to $5.00 are | Address your order 


usually equipped 











RDER, but if you have 
bicycle, if you e 
te make trom 












16 


which will 





ue 8 written 


INDING GUARANTEE, 


wheel, by the terms and cen: 
ditions of which if any 
or part gives out 
reason of defect in ma- 
terial or workmanshi 
we will replace or 

it free of charge. ith 


e 


care one of our 


Tks USs- 


handle bar, which 
is furnished in 
either ap or down 
turn, as desired. 


U KNOWS THAT 


mers in all parts 


nearly 









d 


state and territory. 

The editor and pub- 
@ lisher of this paper is 
personally acquainted with the firm of Sears, Roebuck & Com- 
pany as well as with the individual members of the firm, and 
can recommend them to the entire confidence of our readers. 
The Edgemere Bicycie which they offer is the greatest bicycle 
value we have ever seen, and any reader can order from Sears, 
Roebuck & Company with every assurance that they will do 
as they »gree.— Editor and Publisher 


K « CO., Chicago, Ill. 
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OUR FREE OFFER: 3:43 


ave any b— fora high grade, eo0 oy. eee 

“SPECIAL OORFER No. 241L, write your name 
o. your 

fuli — of postoffice and nearest railroad 

yee thie OLR MIGH GRADE 


and we will send 


NEW QUEEN saaciswe Sue site 


patsy 4 — of the best sewing machine mak- 


nearest ratiread station fer you see and ex- | ersin 
YOU CAN EXAMINE the } ‘machine at 


railroad station, you can call in any expert to 






SEND NO MOREY a, 


ial, only skill 
every machine is put out under the manu- 


SUCCESS 








May, Igo! 


We ask no money until you 
have examined the machine and 
convinced yourself it is such a 


machine as was 


vo: Pager, a 
1.25 Sites: 
8 Ly - lew Quce 
is made for us under con- 


from first class mater- 
mechanics are employed, and 


ympare it with sewing machines that others sell | facturer’s and our own twenty years written 














00 te $60.06, and if ev ~~ pronouncesitin every 
of such machines, by f feiok Aree penaves 
ted fereueh a High Grade, 
achine, the most 
oi bargain vou ever heard adjustable 
the freight agent our able 
IAL OFFER PRICE 
t charges. The machine weighs &s¢ for ship- 
~ pounds and the freight charges will average 
ents for each 500 miles. If the machine is not 
every way, if you do not consider it one of the 
est finished and best working sewing machines 
seen, regardless of price, you will not be under 
» take it, but you can return it a us AT 
: XPF NSE ef freight charges BOTH ays. 


THREE MONTHS’ FREE TRIAL.|" 


rantee that the SEW N SEWING MACHINE will 
est of satisfaction, that it i. the equal of other 
mn your market, we give you the privilege of 


improved nickel 


actual cost of material and labor, the cost of the raw 
= _ oe wood and mechanical labor. with but our one 






1 of profit added, a price 
Sabai aenulien cokes never before yn 


oom. .%5 we — ~ ee ~~) high grade, 
hine in your own home for three months, and on eee eget “yr ead camiact Kew 
i . ing the three months you become dissatis- Qucon Sowing Machine complete wit 


binding guarantee. The New Q@ucen head 
is one of the very best 
Positive four-motion 
vibrating shuttle, automatic bobbin winder, 


h arm heads made. 
eed, self-threading, 


rings, patent tension liberator, 
lated loose wheel, adjust- 
improved shuttle carrier, pa 
ntdress guard, patent belt controller. 
decorated and ornamented, 


is mely 
full nickel plated face plate, black enameled base, hand- 
some colored transfer ornamentations, beautiful nickel 
trimmings Lg tom It is made on honor by the best 
sewing machine maker in America, only the very best 
ial is used, and our special 


1.25 price is based on 


nuse whatever, if you find that it fails to do screwdrivers, six bobbins, one pack 


ther sewing machine will do, and do it as well 
Se FREIG 


% RETURN IT TO US AT OU 
RN YOUR MONEY. 


BeTH WaYS AND WE WILL 
DUR 20 YEARS’ BINDING GUARANTEE 


ru EVERY NEW QUEEN SEWING MACHINE 





at once. 


$11.25 we issue a written, binding 20-years’ guarantee, 
rms and conditions of which if any piece or part 
yy reason of defect in material or w 


3 “it replace er repair it FREE OF CHARGE. 











SPEGIAL FEATURES Si.25 NEW QUEEN 


FIVE-DRAWER DROP HEAD CABINET fet over the oa 
5 ment over the old 
ight woodwork. It is so constructed that when not in use the 








uffords youa handsome desk, stand or table. 
My OH ARM Our @11.25 New Queen has one of the heghenh arms 
Ger 611.25 New Queen is given an extra fine Gnish 
Has heavy aleke! plated face plate, niekel plated balance , very 
lored 4 sagen 
HAS EVERY MODERN IMPROVEMENT, 
ALL THE UP-TO-DATE POINTS OF EVERY 
i oak, beautifully finished and highly polished. The one 
shows {the machine closed, head d. ey os from sight, te be 


be dropped out of sight. where it is protec from dust and 
f any sewing machine made, giving ample room for 
« of large and bulky material. 
NISH, 
Anished enameling, with fancy 
OUR NEW (901 MODEL NEW QUEEN 
HIGH GRADE SEWING MACHINE MADE. 
AS THE NEWEST STYLE FIVE-DRAWER CABINET, 
» ® center table, stand or desk, the other opened, with full 
e and head ready for sewi ith r side 


re and one center drawer, the latest 1908, te and model skeleton 








ome of t he mest massive, most c Pp Pp sewing 
abinets made, carved, paneled, d 
! gh mut; ne nickel drawer alle, reste on four casters, 
Saxen adjustable treadle, 


: Full Black Enameled tron Stand Made. 




















e Trial, 
20-Veer Binding 

srantee and our 

tablished Reput@e 

n make you pere 

tly safe in sending 
your r order. 


writing 
ompletely from sight, table folds ap, and being 
-- very elaborately decorated, you have really 


astrations and descriptions can ou 
ine the New Queen is, of the woeeekret tat (stde W 
r 611.85. You must see it, examine it, use it, 
eally appreciate the value we are offering. 


one cloth guide 
and a complete instruction book, an instruction 
which makes everything so plain that even a child 
without berviows experience can operate the machine 

—— 


tien te the regular accessories a fened, THE 
FOLLOWING | SPECIAL ATTAC CHMEN T=: One 
cutter, one binder and 

widths up to X& of an inch. 


Understand, if you want the extra set of attach- 
ments you must so state in your order, and it will 
add 25 cents to the price of the machine. 





le: 
and screw, one oi) can ated with oil 


cente extra we A -any J = 


onetset of p hemmers of different 


HOW TO COMPARE OUR 
$11.25 NEW QUEEN.... 


DO NOT COMPARE OUR 611.85 New Come sew ing 
Machine with any of the cheap, shoddy sewing machines 
that are being widely advertised by houses, some of question- 
able reputation, at prices ranging from almost nothing up to 
€30.00. If you want to appreciate the value we are giving, the 
difference between the 811.25 New Queen and the machines adver- 
tised by omnets at the same and higher prices, let us send yous 
New te your nearest railroad station, let any other house 
send you their machine at the same time and on the same 
te compare them side by side, and if you do not find the 
New een cheaper in price and from 
better in quality and Snish, 

YOU CAN RETURN THE ae re *< s oa 

EXPENSE OF FREIGHT CHARGES BO 


our $11.25 NEW QUEEN MACHINE 


is the very latest style, the new improved 
model for i901, high grade in every 
- wr piece and part. 
combiaes ints of all other fice Li sewin, 
EST BUptise Sica INES MADE, ol oF ah Licny. 
s7-'0 ALMOST MPOSSIBLE ux 


‘A SEWING MACHINE - THAT 
WILL LAST A LIFETIME. 


10.00 te $80.00 





fe oe ote 


EDITOR'S | 














No. 241L Order by Number 


taken direct from the 
our & 
head 


table. No larger, handsomer, more 
made, no 





never before 
anything like the 


















From the above illustration, which is engranes from a photograph 
, you can get an idea of the appearance of 
$11.25 New Queen Sewing Machine, when opened f for work, 
raised and in place and ~~ nd extended as a sewing machine 
or more convenient cabinet 

r device for the protection tion of a sewing head. 


SPECIAL OFFER To DEALERS 


yi Pau price steer ered tos Lowers iL, SLaSses. = bay. inferior 


pee mew at wholesale in carload lots, for the benefit o 

rehants and sewing machine dealers everywhere who Ht. to te han die 
a a ourieuly high grade machine, and at the same time undersell any _— 
of competition, ye want to offer a machine a’ _ $10.00 better in 


quality ont ouSe Sg lewer in ie pree than the machine a 
are new hand a Is SPECIAL OFFER T 
DEALERS EV nag WE 


ANY DEALER warms not less than three machines at one time 

will be supplied at our special 611.85 price, and 
the machine will be put out under another name (which is a special name 
for dealers only). e will use a plain stand and treadie; in fact our 
name and address will be removed from every part of the machine. The 
dealer can sell the machine under his own name as 


THE HIGHEST GRADE MACHINE HE HANDLES 


THE LOWEST PRICE EVER KNOWN. 


While = bere arranged to give dealers the benefit of - $11. 4 





rice fore unknown to the sewi machine a 
yun ucnine OUT FOR THEN UNDER THEIR OWN SPECIAL ~~ = : 
entirely removing our name from the machine (when —--,4 ts of 


8 or more), we can offer them no advantage in price. 
We cannot and will not make one 
cent’s concession from our $11.25 
price, even in hundred liots..... 


THE NEW QUEEN SEWING MACHINE 


by any newspapers as premiums, never sold by scheme houses and can be 
m us. 
IF iF YOU | WAVE A FRIEND IN CHICAGO [eee Ee oo 
Our “SPECIAL $11.25 NEW QUEEN Sewike MACHINE 


and then ask them to write 7 vay 
thing like the price, and if 


it found it was never shown at any- 
vies yeu to SEND US YOUR ORDER. 


TOTHE READERS OF OUR PAPER: The editor 
be able to 





that he has for years 
Co.,as well asthe individual members of the 


lly recommend this com 


pany to the entire confidence of everyone who reads this startling sewing machine offer. Any 
Sader can order one of these sewing machines with every assurance that it will be found exactly 


Seed assurance that their guarantee will be car 
ytime within three months — money will 

bitsher of this per takes pleasure in ‘teeing 
every promise made BEARS, 


cK m4 ©O., will be 


aed, have 

need another, andasthisissuch anext 
oe machine 
this paper to please refer thi 


who has no sewi maenees who intends to bu 
kindly show t offer! It = 
will surely be op your friend or neighbo: 


will be giving im the rtunit or buyl the & tte us sat any 
you 6 ims the copertacity net aghest come dt Guled for 


made at the lew: st 
DY us,a price we may never 
: { materials on hand is ex 


machine offer weark = ou kindly 4 refer | legeof 


Snooresned ta 
thie SPECIAL OFF R te some one whem you 


customers county, 
Up tks them are oonang your own 


they would advise We 
tional City yo re and German 
Metropo 





y 
urchased a sewing machine from us and therefore do being sure 


value, weask such of our customers who receive 
8 page to an interested friend or neigh- 
bor. Perhaps = havea friend or neighbor or know of some one 
a new one. Won’t 


n be able to duplicate 


went a yy you te our 
e neighbors. 
city and town i in the United 


Bank of New York, to the 


vr LEASE UNDERSTAND OUR OFFER. 





ALL a ae TO DUIS TO WRITE 
DS US AND BENTION SPECIAL OFFER Ko. 241L, give us the 
bands of our man: rs in every state, town and cit who | name of your post an od non station 


to write your name plainly and in full. W« 
7 wing machine by freight C.0.D., 


=A 'e, OF course, expect you to 


doing usa favor t of 
ness in that —}— ay the privilege of returning 
ae i thin od ny months if you ney 
r knoe for a reason wanteres, your mone 
Mirae oadioanl ena Tie he Stit alter you the ho 
> iaeae oct po ~e 4 machine, w on it 


te yeu tebe taken to i= home watt he hase col- 


REMEMBER, 
it with 


to see and this n te 666 0 i 
thon ff com — ou erste 
th a we savings 
y~ ™ to the Na- y ms, PECTAI orEK 


ouang year 





Exchange ireed agent @ 
litan National Bank and Corn Senchange National Bank of Phict. e11 61. and irae , 


—-, te gee Ft 


Pv abbaESS YouN ORUERE PLATALY TO | three monthe If 


SEARS, ROEBUGK & CO., ‘cricaco, ILL: 


te you at mentbia 











on rs 
= 


WE SELL EVERYTHIN 


pyte-y wine ze Jent to ya - yh 


tal four pounds, contains 
s My Taal ny iuoten the lowest wholesale price 
me 
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PIANOS 








and are receiving more favorable comments to-day 
pwn Pome artistic standpoint than all other makes 
combi 


¢ HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS 


we 
Challenge Comparisons. 


By our easy payment plan, every family in mod- 
erate circumstances can own a VOS@ piano. We 
allow a liberal price for old instruments in ex- 
change, and deliver the piano in your house free 
of expense. You can deal with us at a distant 
point the same as in Boston. Send for catalogue 
and full information. 


VOSC & SONS PIANO CO., 
- Boston 


163 Boylston Street, ° e« 








Beveridge Sanitary Cooker 
For Use Winter and Sommer. 


900,000 in daily use in al) parts of the 
world. Hig! award given at the Co- 
lumbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. In- 
dorsed by the best authorities on cooking. 
Recently perfected and improved. It 
simple and convenient ; anyone can use it. 

BURNING IMPOSSIBLE. 

Reautifully cooked food, retaining all 
nutriment. Saves time, food a le 
Not like any other. The “BEV ERIDGE” 
is entirely new, and is to cooking what 
the telephone is to commerce. 19 styles 
and sizes made to fit any stove — coal, 
wood, gas, oil or gasoline. No kitchen 
complete without, it. Two sizes made 
in STEEL ENAMEL and marbleized 
colors, Agents wanted. One lady sold 
8,000, man sold 4,500. Splendid pay. 


AMERICAN MFG. ASS'N, 
602 W. PRATT ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 








MADE FOR WOOD OR METAL BEDSTEADS 
It is all that its trade-mark name implies for sleep and rest. 
Order one of your dealer for trial. 
MONEY BACK IF DESIRED 
Have never been asked to refund. Look for brass name plate, 
“Ideal,” on bed. Take no substitute. Illustrated booklet free. 











Address FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO., 101 Broad St., Utica, RY, 


One Cent iii sample book WHE 
contain: 39 SAMPLES OF CLOTH yi. 


tions for self-measurement for you to order 
special made 


SUITS and OVERCOATS 
From *12.00 Up. 


nl to the best — Made by union tailors and ex- 
pert cutters. Perfect fit guaranteed. One order will 
make you our constant patron and secure you fash- 
ionabie and durable mee at half you pay local 
tailors. AGENTS WANTED. 


The Hansen Tai Co. 


1620-162: N. Clark Street, - ICAGO. 


New, Rare and Beautiful Plants, 
Choice Palms, Ferns, Tropical Fruits; 
Economic, Aquatic, Coniferous, and 
other stock, Bamboos, etc. Largest 
and best stock in the South. Our 
naturally grown plants greatly excel 
Northern weak hot-house stock and 
succeed =~ 2" being hardy and 
vigorous. Send for complete - 
criptive catalogue nicely illustrated. 
Special advantages in cheap packing 
material of lightest weight, and low 
rates by express and freight; large 
liscounts to cash buyers. Mailing large plants a successful 
specialty. Write for catalogue to-day. 


REASONER BROS., - - ONECO, FLORIDA. 


ire unsightly, unclean and unsanitary. GRIPPIN’S 
WOOD, CRACK AND CREVICE FILLER is the 
only perfect remedy. A Paste, easily 
applied, elastic, adhesive, and non- 
shrinkable. Dirt and moth 
proof. Cost about ‘%c. per 
square foot. Five lbs. will 
treat an average room. Price 
20 cts. per lb. State the kind 
and condition of wood when 
ordering, and full instructions 
will be given. Is also the best 
hiler for open-grained wvods. F 
GRIPPIN MFG. GO., Seventh Ave., Newark, N. ¥. 
(Inclose stamp for booklet.) 


meee = HAPPYFOOT 
HAIR INSOLES 


Special Sammer Weight. 
Keep the feet cool and dry. 
"i : Make walking a pleasure. 
<elieve tender, callous, perspiring feet, or rheumatism. roc. 
3 ye 25¢. ene pease. crochened. , Pr 2 as 25¢. 
t our ist’s or shoe $§ send to us with size. 
The WI. HK. witky & SON CO., Box 54, Hartford, Conn. 



























| Sanger’s appointment should relieve the secretary 
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This Handsomely 
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HE war department, Trimmed Costume 
under Secretary For this 
Root, after its success ALL-WOOL at $5.98. 
in getting an army re- para m Lay. ay A. een 


spectable in size, is Made of an excellent quality 


. . Homespun Suiting in Blue, Brown 
working to organize No . or Oxtord Mixture, | Jacket made 
. 7 H ¥ Mone int ‘ton style, elegant lor- 
that army on a scientific Required ed and lined with colored siikoline. 
Skirt full width, percaline . 

basis. Everybody i fal wide ~ a, 
in and together with 


canvas stiffe 
Jacket, beantifully appliqued in black. 
TO EXAMINE 


FR E AND TRY ON: 


Just send order, Satarning this advertise. 
ment and stating your bust and waist 
measures, inside sleeve length and length 
of skirt in front, and we will send this 
handsome costume to your nearest 

> O. D.. with privi- 


3 
2 


knows what an army 
on an unscientific basis 
means. The world saw 
it at Tampa, Santiago, 
and at Montauk Point: 
men subsisting on rot- 
ten beef, and dying for 
the lack of medicine, 
because no one had 
authority or sense | 
enough to meetthe dif- | 
ficulty. In another | 
war, one should not | 
witness such disgrace- 
ful scenes. Under 
Secretary Root, they are 
becoming, happily, 
improbable. He isen- 
gaged in this general 
reorganization of the 
army, and he recently announced that William 
Cary Sanger, a man with a genius for details, had 
been appointed assistant secretary of war. Colonel 


lege of examination. 

Write fer Fashion Cata- 
j@. 40, showing all the 

latest effects in Fine Suits, 

Skirts, Capes, W aists, Jackets, 

etticoats, etc. FREE for the 


‘ 














Handiest | 
Book ".™ 
) World 


Size, 9 1-2 x 11 1-4 inches. 
Fie the office or 





WILLIAM CARY SANGER 


home; holds every- 
thing from a news- 


: h rice. paper clipping to a catalogue. Prevents loss, and gives what 
of arduous details and benefit the service you want in a moment. ‘No paste, muss or bother; self-index- 


“ w rene ay — oe. Made in three oo each 94 x EB %: 
-\Drary edition, half morocco, 204 pockets, $3.00; College 
One Talent May be Better than Ten 


Edition, half morocco, 120 pockets, $2.00; Business Edition, 

linen, 72 pockets, $1.00; all express paid. Special Portfolio 
HE ten-talent man is often like the chrysanthe- 
mum. He has many blossoms, and, on first 


18 ful size pockets, postpaid, 20 cents. Agents wanted in 
unoccupied territory—large profits. 


THE PERFECT SCRAP BOOK CO., 








acquaintance, makes a great show, but his life | Dept. s. 150 Nassau St., New York. 
lacks unity and objective force; he cannot con- | 
centrate by trying to keep all of his branches and No money in advance asked from readers of 
blossoms; he is unable to give sufficient nour- | “* Success."’ 
ishment to any one bud to develop it to mag- HIGH- HAIR SWITCHES 
nificent proportions. He cultivates his musical GRADE 
talent a little, he can speak a little in public, he Masst Quatty of Semae Sele aheut Ques 
knows something of real estate, dabbles a little in 2 0z.. 20 inches, . $0.90 3 08., 24 inches, . $2.25 
farming, develops his social faculties to some ex- ple ~ Xe “a. ae + a rw 4 
tent, knows a little law, writesan occasional article "Remit fivecents for postage. = 
for a magazine, teaches a while, writes a little | cut heat the rouea, We com match perfectly any hatr, 
poetry; in other words, he dissipates his energy. All orders filed promptiy. Money sefanded \f ungatis- 
If he had only been wise enough, in his youth, to Kangs, Pompadours,W aves, etc., free. We send switch: 
aide . es by mail on roval to those who mention this paper, 
sacrifice some of his tastes; to cut off all sprouts to be paid for when recetved, if satisfactory. Otherwise 
which scattered his strength and his energies, Sut Caen! hi ae nea 
and to send the sap of his life into one stalk, he Tis Dearbede Ot. (Bence Daliding Cbicees. 


might have developed superb blossoms and mag- 
nificent fruitage, something which might have | 
attracted the attention of the world. By trying to | 
develop all of his faculties, a little here and a 
little there, the whole force of his life has been 
dissipated, and, instead of being a marked success 
in any line,he is little less than a failure in several. 





Be a Writer. 


Earn money at home by writing stories and articles. We 
know what editors want. Send stamp for our prospectus 
, , gonteining helpful suggestions oe young papa and be 7 

As a rule, the man with a single talent is more | information See ery wet ing. We revise. edit an 

. 7 r iticis ts. e have to say. 
likely to succeed than the man with ten talents. WRITERS 7 "AID ASSOC TATION, 150 4m Ey mehed Clty. 
The very consciousness of having but one talent | 


is a perpetual spur to concentrate. To redeem 
himself from possibilty of failure or mediocrity, | 
he keeps hammering away upon one purpose un- 
til he accomplishes something. If he had ten 
talents, there would have been constant tempta- 
tion to diversion. Each would have claimed 
recognition, and there would have been no force 
left for the complete development of any one. 

In this age of competition and specialties, no 
man can hope to succeed in ahy marked degree, 
unless he fixes all his power upon one point. 
There is no hope of success for the smatterer or | 
the scatterer; for it is the concentrator, the man | 
who knows one thing thoroughly, who will succeed. 

» » 


The Mastery of Details 


HE young man who is in demand is the one 

who has mastered every detail, who knows 

the business from A to Z. Employers are always 

looking for the man who has sufficient mental 

grasp to comprehend the entire situation, and 

industrious and determined enough to carry out a 
plan minutely, energetically, and promptly. 








aia 











It is intense application, a persistent devotion 
to business alone, which will give success in this 
century. The boy who starts out to learn a busi- 
ness should be content with nothing short of a | 





complete mastery of the whole situation. If he 
would attain complete success, no essential point 
| should be too small for his attention, no labor 
too hard for him to undertake, no obstacles too 
| great to surmount. 
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' The reputation of the 


INGERSOLL 
DOLLAR WATCH 


is firmly established as an accurate, 
liable timepiece. ‘‘The test of 
“—in both senses of the phrase 
lemonstrated beyond a doubt 

e watch is not a toy, but a 

tical timepiece, conventional in 
handsome in appearance and 
guaranteed to keep accurate time for 
) one year. For sale by 10,000 dealers, 
or postpaid in United States and Can- 
ada for $1.00. Send for catalogue of 
Ingersoll Watches from $1.00 to $2.50. 











ANTIQUES 


COLONIAL FURNITURE. 
Mahogany Sofas, Chairs, 
Cables and Glardrobes, all 
veritable antiques and in 
goed condition, no repro- 
ductions. Al very handsome Chippendale Side- 
board and China Closet, both mahogany. 
RARE OLD CHINA. Lowestoft, Tortoise 
Sheil, Minton, Mulberry, Staffordshire, ete. 


Copper, Brass and Pewter 
Lamps in great variety. Some 
with beautiful opalescent glass 
shades. Jewish Candelabra five 
and seven branches. Samovars, 
Jardiniere’s and other old Rus- 
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MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 











Copper Hntiques of all sorts. Alt the sign of 


Che Copper Kettle, 1 Median Moen, 


Mrs. HDA M. ROBERTS, 
Catalogue and Price-List on request. 
Photographs sent after correspondence. 

















RICH ... $1,000 to $5,000 Life Sesineins 
ed 


for old people 


LEGACY °° °% Yeats of age. Good Company. 


Address, with stamp, 


SES ©. MEENE, Bath-on-Hudson, New York 
GOODS DELIVERED FREE. 


100 calling or business cards with aluminum case, plate script 
1an style, 50 cents; same with leather case, §5 cents. 
ing invitations and all classes of commercial printing ; 
t _ atest. Stamps not accept 
ED. MADIGAN, lection , Clarksville, Lowa. 
18c. EACH, 2 FOR 35c. 


; ls Electric ae Sent by mail anywhere. 
: Toilet Sponge, ; CLIFFORD, Pertumer, 
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; For the Face and Mands “a 
ELECTRIC KNO I 


any of these books: “ How to Wire Houses for Electric Bells,” 
rgiar Alarms,” “ Telephones,” “* Electric Gas Lighting.” Prices 
liagrames in each. Books on incandescent lighting, 25 cents. 


GENTEL & MILLER, 1583 Columbia Avenue, Philadelphia. 
Reliable women or men to sell our 


WANTED wre care 
1.000 to 10,000 population; permanent employment at good pay. 
iress THE GREAT EASTERN COFFEE AND TEA COMPANY, 

BOl Seuth Tenth Street, - - - St. Louis, Mo. 








Rifle, Piste! 
1F YOU SHOOT 9 oil ake a ours Ee 
sending three 2c. stamps ing Ry deal Han 
book > 13, 1316 eee by ay Encyclo- 
pedia of Ballets. Mention 
SUCCESS. IDEAL MPG. CO., New Raven, Ct. USA 
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WHY WOMEN DON’T GET RICH | 


Mrs. Hetry GREEN 


NFARLY every woman wants to be rich, but she | 

has vague ideas of how she should go about 
making money. She reads in some newspaper | 
about some woman who has been successful 
in stock operations, and the first spare cash she 
gets she invests in stock with some curbstone 
broker. Ninety-nine times out of every hundred, 
she loses her savings. Then she’s discouraged, 
and believes that it’s not possible for women to 
make money. She resigns herself to keeping | 
house for the rest of her life, and her career as a | 
capitalist is ended. 

This woman went about her task in the 
wrong way, and so does nearly every other woman 
who starts out to become rich. Those men who 
say that not one woman in ten has the money- 
making instinct are very nearly right. Women 
like to spend money, but they don’t know how to 
make it. If they could become rich in a day, or 
a month, all would try, but they can never make 
up their minds to work years to accumulate a fortune, 


as men do. Women would much rather spend | 


than earn. 
And, because women spend so much, they 


are hardly ever in the field for investing when | 


the chance comes along. No person can in- 
vest unless he has the wherewithal. 
fortunes have been started by men who saved 
and saved and saved, and finally had a few hundred 


| or a few thousand dollars to invest whenever the op- 


| portunity should come. 





There are many women 
who earn good salaries, and who might lay by a 
few hundred dollars a year, if they were so minded. 
But that is not the way of women. 
every cent they make,and in most cases have their 
monthly salary all spent before it's in their hands. 
As long as women won't save, we're not likely to 
have many women millionaires in this country. 
Sometimes there’s a woman who really wants to 
increase her fortune, but she soon realizes that con- 
ditions are against her. A woman has n’tas many 
chances for making money as men have. She 
is n't around among men, asa rule,and she does n't 
hear of the opportunities for investment which 
are talked of, day by day, in Wall Street and other 
financial centers. She wants to buy stocks; she 
has saved up a few hundreds to invest, but she 
doesn’t know how to go about it. Most women 
are afraid to venture into the regions where man 
reigns supreme. This is foolish timidity, for a 


woman can get along as well as a man in any of- | 


fice, if she only conducts herself properiy and 
looks out for herself. I am able to manage my 
affairs better than any man could manage them; 
and, what woman has done, woman can do. If I 
had let other people do my business for me,I most 
likely would n't have had any business to do now, 
and it is the duty of every woman, I believe, to 
learn to take care of her own business affairs. 
But there's no denying that business is a hard 
school for most women. As | said before, if a 
woman can get rich quickly, all right, but she soon 
gets tired of waiting for profits. In their anxiety to 
get money without working for it, women are the 
victims of the first bucket-shop man who gets hold 


of them. The man tells them that he'll double | 
their money in a month or two, and they believe | 


him. After a while, they hear that their broker 
has failed in business and left the country. 
Then they weep and bewail their fate, and prom- 
ise their husbands they'll never do it again. But 
they will. Gambling is getting to be a popular vice 
with women. You read in the newspapers about 
bridge-whist parties in fashionable houses. Well, 
there are worse things than bridge whist taking hold 
of the women of New York. Half the uptown bro- 
kers make fortunes out of unsuspecting women cus- 
tomers, who unhesitatingly confide their savings to 
theircare. Most women seem to be born gamblers. 
I suppose they like the excitement of the thing. 
Some of the foolish things we hear of women 
doing with money are almost past belief, but we 
all know they’re true. The old saying that ‘a 
fool and his money are soon parted,’ might be 
changed to read ‘a woman and her money are 
soon parted,’ and be just as true as in the original. 
I'd be glad to see a change in this state of affairs, 
and I suppose, from all signs, that it's coming to 
pass. There seem to be more women in business 
than formerly, and they seem to be more success- 
ful. This is possible only when they come to 
learn the rules of business as well as they are 
known by men, and so stand an equal chance of 
winning. They must take chances with the men, 
and compete with them shoulder to shoulder. 


Most great | 


They nde | 
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HIRES Rootbeer is a eyeing tonic of great 


value. It purifies the blood and makes rosy 
cheeks. It soothes the nerves and increases 
vitality. It gives a vim and vigor to the 
whole system. When you drink 


HIRES 


Rootbeer 


you drink for health as well as pleasure. 
To be had ev here in carbonated form or in packages. 
A package makes five gallons—sent by mail for 26 centa. 
Dealers should write for’ big offer this year. 


CHARLES E. HIRES CO., Malvern, Pa. 
} 


Our unique method of selling 
may interest you. Where no 
dealer sells our pianos we 
sell direct; practically bring 


our large Boston establish 
ment, Factory and Warerooms to your door. We will quote you 
our lowest prices, explain our Easy Pay System, as available in the 
most remote village in the United States as if you lived in Boston or 
New York. More than this, if our careful selection of a piano tails 
to please you, in other words, if you don’t want it after seeing 
and trying it, it returns to us and we pay railroad freight both ways. 
We solicit correspondence. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


147 minieninel *.. Gust, Mass. 

























Your letters, documents or memora 
til you wish to release them. It can a 
over and over. A single movement fastens. 
SAMPLE PACKAGE FREE. 
Box of 100, 15 cents. 
CUSHMAN & DENNISON MFRS, 
240-2 West 23rd Street, N.Y. 
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By cstlin Baker’s Teas, etc. No Sonar oney required 

take orders among friends and earn a spends beyde for for 
a Lady or Gentlemen or Boy or Girl. Hundreds pre- 
miumsin bie Furniture. Crpcke , Cameras, Meek. 
intoshes, etc. Express prepaid. W fe todays 


W. G. BAKER ( Dept. 97), "Springfield, Mass. 


nine Pron S2OO 0 $500 
MAKE FROM 
‘a@ month handling the COMING LIGHT. Brighter 
than electricity, cheaper than kerosene. Thousands 
of testimonials from poo usi ng them over a year. 
Latest improvements. orsed by Insurance Com 
om mg argest . in the United States. 4! 
styles. Lowest prices. Retail $4 up. Sample lamp 
if price. We want one agent. i ees eee 
ual in every town. Mlustrated catalogue free 


| STANDARD GAS LAMP CO., 
218-120 Michigan St., Chicago. 


‘ScoTTs HEADACHE POWDERS 








Never fail to relieve sick. nervous or aoe of neadache, or any ner 
vous affection arising from indigestion. ustion or Sther causes. 
rous drugs and are ranteed to be harmless. 


Ft fo contain no are gam 
1889 ew thousands. sample mailed for 6c., Regular size 25c. 
Cc tamnen s W. E. Scott, 150 Nassau Street, N. ¥. 
Better omit the External than 


INTERNA the Internal BATH. 

Aid ” 
BATHS “Rit tree tron application ft wil tn 
terest you. . Address FWRRELU/’S HYGIENIC INSTITUTE. 
Clerk 3, 1562 Broadway, New York City. 


1s VIOLETTE REINE 
French Carnation Pink 
Exquisite Perfumes 
for the sapembnananndite ei 
tf Vou Want 2 


that will givea bright — , always use the genuine 
Wels Mantiles. If your dealer can't supp'y 


you, write WELSBACH CO., Gloucester, N, J 
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The Making of a Banker - 


HERE is, perhaps, no part of the commercial 
and financial machinery of the country that is 
more delicate and complex than banking, and it 
is necessary for the men who conduct it to be ad- 
equately fitted to discharge the responsibilities in- 
cident to the management of the money and 
credits that represent the business transactions of 
acommunity. This fact is being recognized now 
as never before, not alone by those in positions of 
honor, but perhaps even more by the clerk who is 
struggling along, imperfectly equipped for the 
work he is called upon to perform. 

A good character is the first essential for success 
in any calling. Thoughsome men succeed whose 
characters will not bear inspection, no banker 
wants to take chances with such men, and the 
youth who hopes to secure and keep employment 
in a well conducted bank should be sure that he 
is worthy of the confidence he asks others to place 
in him. More than all else,the man who intends 
to be a banker should be deserving of the respect 
and trust of his fellow man. 

It has been said that a man’s education should 
begin about two hundred years before his birth, — 
that one should, in fact, use great care in select- 
ing his ancestors. To be well born, in the best 
sense, is an advantage which none can dispute. 
Even in a land that has no aristocracy, birth 
counts for much. Heredity is one of the most 
powerful forces in shaping one’s career and char- 
acter. The gentleman born is apt to remain one, 
whatever his circumstances. Banks will, as a 
rule, prefer to choose their employees from those 
who come of good families. On the other hand, 
a bank ought not to take into its employ anyone 
just because he is the son of Mr. So-and-so. 
There are more economical ways of providing for 
the incompetent and lazy than by intrusting the 
business of a bank to them. 


Determined Youths Are in Demand 


The boy whose birth has been humble, and 
whose early educational opportunities have been 
meager, but who, despite those hindrances, has 
fought his way resolutely, step by step,—that is 
the sort of boy the bank wants. Fortunately, in 
many of our cities, there are now free evening 
schools, and many who are compelled to work by 
day are thus enabled to fit themselves for higher 
positions. 

Many of the most successful business men of 
the past century, and of those who are active in 
the affairs of to-day, never got any farther than 
the common school as the foundation of their ed- 
ucation, but it was a basis on which reliance 
could be placed, for it was securely laid. 

It is too often the case that young people are 
anxious to begin a collegiate course before thor- 
oughly mastering the branches taught in the 
common schools,—the ones most useful in the 
everyday transactions of life. It is better to dis- 
pense altogether with the showy accomplishments 
of the college or university, if they can be had only 
by neglecting the branches taught in the common 
schools. If the education furnished by these lat- 
ter institutions is supplemented by a high school 
or academic course, and due care is given to thor- 
oughness, a young man who wishes to enter upon 
a banking career need nox hesitate to do so because 
he has been unable to complete a still more ad- 
vanced curriculum of studies. He will find a good 
business college helpful, in improving his hand- 
writing [How few people are able to write uni- 
formly and legibly!] and in imparting a general 
idea of accounting. 

If a bank clerk finds that his education has been 
commenced at the top, he should lose no time in 
putting a solid foundation under it. For business 
purposes, a knowledge of German, Spanish, or 
French, is much better than a knowledge of all 
the dead languages that have existed; similarly, 
the study of commercial arithmetic is more profit- 
able than the study of algebra or other branches 
in higher mathematics, though these are undoubt- 
edly of great value for mental discipline. 


Bankers Want Bright Men, Not Dullards 


It should be the aim of bank clerks especially 
to cultivate the faculties of attention and observa- 
tion as an indispensable part of their training. 
Chey must also keep in touch with what is going 
on by reading the daily newspapers and the 
nagazines, not overlooking publications devoted 
'o banking interests. 

To obtain employment in a bank is somewhat 
‘ore difficult than in mercantile or other business 


SUCCESS 


BRADFORD RHODES 
[£dttor ‘Bankers’ Magazine'’] 


establishments, there being comparatively fewer 
banks and a proportionately larger number of ap- 
plicants. A clerkship in a bank is sought for not 
so much for the immediate salary as for the op- 
portunities for promotion, and the officers and 
directors are frequently importuned to place their 
relatives and friends in line for this promotion. 
But fitness, as a rule, is the test in making ap- 
pointments. Influence is often valuable in secur- 
ing a hearing for an unknown applicant; but, in 
the final analysis, self-reliance will be found more 
helpful than anything else. 

Honesty is, of course, essential; and not merely 
the degree of honesty that differentiates the thief 
from the respectable member of society, but that 
sterling integrity which makes it impossible for 
one to stoop to anything to which the shadow of 
dishonor clings. Quite aside from ethical or 
moral considerations, which should, but sometimes 
do not prove a strong enough deterrent to wrong- 
doing, it is true, almost universally, that sharp 
practices of any kind do not pay. This is so well 
recognized that no other principle is allowed to 
govern 
business establishments. 


Habits That Tend to Success in Banking 


A habit of carefully noting the details of 
every transaction should be cultivated. Minute 
observation is essential, if costly mistakes are to 
be prevented. In law, a man is presumed to be 


the management of properly regulated | 


innocent until his guilt is legally established, but | 


it is not so in banking. Inquiry as to papers, 
persons, notes and coin, is always in order. A 
spirit of investigation is as necessary to the right 
kind of bank clerk as it is to the man of science. 
Slap-dash methods are entirely out of place, and 
system must become second nature. Neatness 
and order are nowhere more essential than in 
every department of bank work. 

As exactness is a characteristic of banking 
transactions, so a stricter compliance with habits 
tending to success in other lines of business is 
required of bank clerks. 

Punctuality is especially to be commended. 
It is the rule of the New York Clearing House to 
impose severe penalties on banks failing to make 
prompt settlement of balances, and fines are as- 
sessed for tardiness generally. Though a clerk 
may be but a small part of a bank's machinery, 
his absence within required hours may possibly 
disarrange the workings of the whole mechanism. 
From a disciplinary standpoint, few things are 
more important in a bank than to be on hand at 
the appointed time. 

Obedience to orders and rules is to be expected, 
as a matter of course, but this does not imply 


that even a clerk is never to use his discretion | 
| 


and intelligence. ‘‘Theirs not to reason why"' 
may be proper enough for soldiers, but the bank 
clerk who reasons why will be on safe ground. 
Rules are not inflexible. If a rule does not seem 
to fit a particular case, it will be prudent to con- 
sult a superior before acting. Banking cannot be 
carried on by automatons. 


Above All Else, be a Gentleman 


In his life outside the bank, a clerk who ex- 
pects to advance must conform to the accepted 
proprieties and conventions. While keeping his 
religion and business separate,*he must realize 
the ethical value of religious training and shape 
his associations accordingly. Social relations 
also keep one in touch with those about him and 
should not be neglected. 

A dignified deportment is in keeping with bank 
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AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
















If your dealer does not handie Monarch Ranges 
we will ship the first one ordered trom a. i 
munity at the wholesale price—saving you trom 
$10 to $25. Freight paid ,.. miles Monarch Mal- 


leable Iron and Steel 
Ranges 1) not crack nor 
warp—save one-haif the tuel 


Sent free—our new book 
“BECAUSE” contamimng 
handsome engravings and 


wholesale prices o1 Monarch 
Ranges, fully expiainsng how 
you can get one on our inptro- 
ductory offer 


MALLEABLE 


IRON RANGE CO. 
3108 N. B'way, St Louis, Mo. 





Exvercies at Home 


witha “MEW” PUNCHING BAG. Abdsolute- 
ly noiseless—weighs 7 Ibs. Requires wall space 
only 6 inches square. Can be put up on door or 
window frame. Frame is beautifully nickeled. 
An ornament to any room. 


| Price . “ al THIS BAG is a wonderful 
muscle developer. 


Complete Endorsed by 





$ physicians and athletes. 
5.75) =H. D. CRIPPEN, 
Delivered. 52 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
a@ Write for descriptive and illustrated booklet. 
SELF TAUGHT. The Palmer 
method of Muscular Movement 


| ENMAN . Hil writing teaches any one rapid, 


common-sense, business writing at home. No failures. An 
unbroken record of phenomenal success. Easy to learn. Aids 
to a better position. 88 Lessons, postpaid, 2g cents. I hese 
complete lessons, and in addition newspaper illustration, off- 
hand flourishing, ornamental writing, automatic lettering and 
illustrations trom famous penmen, with a year’s subscription 
to that beautiful 32-page monthly, The Western Penman, for 
one year, on receipt of only $1.00. Money refunded if you are 
not delighted and wonderfully benefitted. Circudars and 
sample copy of Penman free. Address 


THE WESTERN PENMAN PUBLISHING CO., A, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


INCREASE YOUR SALARY 


LEARN SHORTHAND during spare time and fit 
yourselt tor a business career or prepare to enter the Govern- 
ment Service. Uncle Sam cannot obtain enough good 
Stenographers. Bright young men and women wanted for 
ALL kinds of GOVE NMENT POSITIONS, Our courses 
insure your success in passing CIVIL SERVICE EXAM- 
INATIONS. Write for catalogue, and state in what branch 
you are interested. Tuition low and in easy Rr if 

ired. Students may enter at any time. TERN 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. indianapolis, indiana. 























Learn to Play Piano, Organ, Violin, Guitar. 
Mandolin, Banjo---At Home. 


HE true test of our method is in what our pupils say. 
We use teaching teachers and children in every state, 
Alaska and Canada. We have pupils of all ages between 
six and sixty. We make music learning a pleasure instead 
ofatask. Our little booklet (free) tells you the rest. 


U. S. Correspondence School of Music, 


Dept. K. 154-158 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
HOW E MILITARY SCHOOL, 


MA, INDIANA. 
Prepares thoroughly for College,Scientifie Schools,or Business. Best 
advantages at moderate expense. Manual training (elective). Per- 
sonal attention given to each boy. Fine athletic field and beautiful 














| lakes. For Ulus. catalogue, address Kev. J. H, McKenzie, Rector. 


work, and courtesy should always mark the con- | 


duct of a bank's employees toward its patrons. 
Politeness is always one of the best assets. 
Modesty in dress and bearing will contribute to 
promotion. The swaggerer and the swell do not 
belong in a bank. Plain, incisive speech should 


be cultivated, and both loudness and mumbling | and 


avoided. Deference and respect ought to charac- 
terize the deportment of clerks, but not servility. 
Manliness will command the respect that syco- 
phancy cannot obtain. 

The habits of sobriety, of clean language, of 
truthfulness, and all the other virtues which are 
universally observed by self-respecting persons, 
are, of course, essential. A bank clerk should also 
save something from his salary. It is to be his 
privilege, later on, to take care of the money of 
othe's, and he begin his preparation for that 
important work in no better way than by learning 
to take care of his own earnings. 








LEARN PROOFREADING 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a gentee! and 
uncrowded profession paying $15 to $35 weekly’? Situations always 
obtainable. We are the original instructors by mail. 
MOME ¢ E SCHOOL, Philadeiphia. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Can do work equal to lessionals by taking our Mai) Courses. 
Retouching outfit free. Noon stamp. KASTMAN INSTITUTE, 
Sta. &. Seuth Bend, Ind. 


PAUL E. WIR 
FOUNTAIN PEN ixterestive par. 


ticulars. PAUL E. WIRT, Bloomsburg, Pa. 


FREE WATCH FREE 


We give watches, cameras, rifles, steam silverware 

‘ l jeweiry for selling only 20 of our Silver 
Polish at 10 vents each. a Bit name and and we will 
send the 20 packages. J. A. WRIGHT & CO., 12 Court St., Keene, N.H. 











The original per- 
fect pen. Sold by 








Pocket Testament ¥™ cores. 
scentn int fn Coll i teat Prey coe ya pee 


Sireets Rew York. 





A successful of music 


AND POETS Se ieee 
FAUR OFFER Si.“ ais" WeRELYE SS 


Dept. M., P.O. Box 197, WaLtHan, 
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Keith Publishing Co., 329 Lum. paneer ni aan NEVER GIVE UP IN DESPAIR 





ngle one of our r designs published in THE Utees’ HOME 
NAL has been built over soo times. We have 600 others. 


books ot plans py views, sizes, cost, etc., are: 
0 Stadies : oem. Cottages, 1. 184 Costing $1600 to G2e00, $1.60 
ck Sane, & ise + Lovo to 2500, 1.00 
vactieabte Stables, toe “a 2500 to Seee, 1.00 


0) Doebbe Houses, Flats, ete, 
(tages, less than @Bee, . 
rating B8-0e to Sl 2ee, ° 
I2ecte 16ee, Be gg - 260 
A magazine Goveted be 

KI ITH’S Economics—Socia’ Tie, or new designs of moderate 
th mes monthly, and é wealth of information on decorating, 
ist Ingle Nooks; the Kitchen, Table; Home G Grounds, etc. 
L@c. c ops—All News-stands. Per Year, $1.00. 


Ihree-fourths the Time Saved 


our counts for little in hand embroidering. It is tedious and 
me, yet the results are fascinating. 


The Ideal 
Embroiderer 


saves the eyes and nerves and does 
the work more perfectly and in 
one-fourth the time. It is a simple 
little device, which makes every 
stitch correct; works in any fab- 
rie using Embroidery Silk or Cot- 
ton. It was invented in 1900. T 
only instrument which does suc- 
cessfully all and more than 
— for it. 

Ve will conhens Ideal Embroid- 
om. with full instructions for 
using, and _ — 








book, containing Colored Plates of Embroideries and aiar 
et All these by mail for $1.00. Agents wanted. 


THE IDEAL SUPPLY CO. 


Dept. V, Menadneck Bidg. CMICAGO, ILL. 


THE SANITARY STILL 


om your kitchen stove furnishes plenty of dis- 
tilled, aerated water at trifling cost. &§ le as 
a teakettle. Mrs. JULIA DENT GRANT. 
widow of the famous General, writes: “| have 
used your Sanitary Still and am very much 
pleased with it. The , water from the still is 
pure and palatable.” The Sanitary Still is 
used in the WHITE HOUSE. Highest award 
at Paris Exposition. Durability u 
Aveta Cheap and Flimsy Stills. 
Write for booklet. 


THE CUPRIGRAPH CO., 74 N. Greene St., Chicago. 














INGERSOLLS’ BASE BALL UNIFORMS. 


niforms are all made of good durable material, 
nt workmanship and very handsome. Send for 
ard showing qualities and colors. 
Following prices include shirt with 8 letters, 
padded pants, cap, hose _—s oa - match. 
5.50 and 
Per $2. Spee ial prices 
suit, 2 + -- 4 of 9 or over. 
Samples. mensure- 
ment blanks and our omategue showing 
¢umerns, Base Ball capes Bicycles 
Bicycle Suits, etc., FRE 
Robt. &. lagersel! & Bro., Dept. 30, 67 Cortlandt St., New York. 































$15.85 ! for this fine reclin ing, atin adjustable Go- 

Cart. Rubber t patent 
break ; full upholstered, extra ‘quailty — 
7) damask ; parasol fine quality satin lined, two 
PM) scolloped ruffies, variety of col rfectcon- 
struction,stylish and beautifal. 
guarauteed. Large variety 
logue. Dept. H 


. for this excellent 
. $9.90 Refrigerator. 45 







faction 
for Cata- 


| deep ; holds 9 lbs.of ice, 
) has splendid circulation, 
cold dry air, ¢ 

= sheathing, mineral wool 
g. Can't settle, non-absorbent,conveniently 
ged; easily cleaned, fine fittings, steel cas- 
eautiful design, fine finish. Sure to please. 


r large catalogue Dept. G. 
- . STAFFORD & BRO., Chicago. 


LET US START YOU! 


$20 to $40 Weekly and expenses, Men and 
Women—at home or traveli Our its and 
salesmen over $600, last 
year supplying enormous demands for 

— famous Quaker W iat 
an | inting agents. ‘ onderfu! 
Hier. "No or Fake Methods. 


WRITE toda 
OSITION, 


WORL D MFG. CO., 6 World B’ld’g, 
y PRIMARY EDUCATION GAVE TO THE 
W H A business world. The great generals in Oil, 


Banking. That which taught the value a el and 
the methodical in accoutancy. 


Patten’s Bookk 
the quickest educator. Everybody should have h 


CHART PUBLISHING CO. 
S22 Sth Street Brooktiyn, N. Y- 


Short Stories or Essays Wanted. 


market for good work. Manuscripts, magazine articles, etc., 
nd prepared for publication. Manuscripts typewritten. Ad- 
th stamp, INTERNATIONAL ATTHORS’ BUREAU, BUPFALA, XK. Y. 























TRAVELLERS’ INSURANCE CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 











| custom house at Salem, and many 








HEN you know you are on the right track, do not 

let any failures dim your vision or discourage 
you, for you cannot tell how close you may be to 
victory. Have patience, and stick, stick, stick, 
in spite of every hindrance. A Chinese student 
became so discouraged by repeated failures that 
he threw his book away in despair. While in 
this despondent mood, he saw a poor woman rub- 
bing an iron rod on‘a stone to make a needle. 
Struck by the wonderful patience 
of the woman, he went back to his 
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has, at the beginning of his active career, a defi- 
nite amount of capital in brain power, in nerve 
force, in physical endurance, and in character 
possibilities. These are the most precious lega- 
cies which can come to one. To squander this 
capital, upon which all one’s future depends, is a 
short-sighted policy, indeed. What, for instance, 
can compensate for the loss, or even the waste, of 
health-capital ? 

We are shocked when a young man dissipates, 
in riotous living, a fortune left him; yet, at the 





studies with new determination and 
became one of the greatest scholars 
in China. 

A poor woman, mourning over the 
failure of her son, exclaimed, ‘‘Alas, 
he has not the gift of continuance.”’ 
Alas, indeed, for the young man who 
has not this gift! Without it, he will 
never accomplish his purpose. The 
men who have left their mark on 
the world have been noted for their 
power of persistence. Von Moltke, 
the greatest master of strategy, per- 
haps, that the world has seen, stuck 
to his task until he was sixty-six 
years of age, before his great oppor- 
tunity came. See young Disraeli, 
the child of a hated and persecuted 
race, coughed and hissed down on 
the occasion of his first effort in 
parliament, assuring the most for- 
midable body in the world that the 
time would come when they should 
hear him. Nothing could keep 
Disraeli back. Ridicule was soon 
changed to respect and admiration, 
and he finally became leader of 
the house that once would not even 
give him a hearing. 

The most beautiful romance that 
ever came from an American pen 
—‘‘The Scarlet Letter,’’—was pro- 
duced under trials and hardships 
which would have discouraged a 
less noble soul than Hawthorne's. 
Drudgery, drudgery, drudgery, was 
the record of all his efforts. Noth- 
ing was too trivial for entry in his 
notebook in the preparation of this 
wonderful work. He had been dis- 
missed from his position in the 





a day had made his dinner of 

potatoes and chestnuts because he could not 
afford meat. For twenty years he worked on and 
on, alone and unrecognized. But he kept saying 
to himself, «‘My turn will come,’’ and he per- 
sisted until it did come. 

The mere reputation of being persistent, of 
never giving up, is a letter of credit to a young 
man, a guarantee of success. The youth who 
lacks the gift of continuance, no matter what 
other shining qualities he may possess, will not 
succeed. It is only the man who sets his teeth 
hard and says ‘‘I will!'’ who triumphs in the 
battle of life. 

= ~ 


Getting the Most Out of Life 


There are many dirty roads in life; but,if you use your judgment, 
you will always be able to find a clean crossing. —NasmyTH. 


M°" people seem to think that life is a great 

grab bag into which they should thrust 
their hands and take out as much as possible, 
without putting in anything. There could not be 
a greater mistake, for we shall find that we get 
out of life just what we put into it. If we put in 
misspent hours, wasted opportunities, slipshod 
work, botched material, we shall be paid in kind. 
No matter what we give the world, it pays us 
back in our own coin. If we give it of our best, 
—good, honest, faithful work, however humble 
it may be,—we shall receive our just reward. 
| But, if we try to grasp all the good things and 
give nothing in return, we will be compelled to 
swallow some very bitter potions. We shall find, 
when too late, that we have squeezed our orange 
dry, and that nothing but the rind is left. 


The Best Investment 


i Is astonishing how many young people, who 

are extremely anxious to sweceed, start in life 
by throwing away the capital which should bring 
them a rich future. Each normal human being 





THE WOMAN WHO MADE A NEEDLE OUT OF AN IRON ROD 


very same time, we may be throwing away capital 
more precious by denying ourselves the sleep 
which restores and freshens all of our powers, by 
wasting our time-capital, or by letting golden op- 
portunities slip through our fingers unused,— 
worse than wasted. 

What can be more disastrous than wasting the 
most precious factor of success,—character,— 
flinging away the very jewel of the soul, and then 
expecting to succeed ? 

Plenty of sleep, healthy recreation, the sweet 
influence of friends, and opportunity to do some 
good in the world, add much to the capital that 
makes success. They help the brain power, the 
nerve force, and the desire to build character. 
They make life pleasant and worth living, and old 
age rich and beautiful. 


Mental Energy 


ANY men fail to get on in the world, because 

of their lack of mental energy. Their 

minds seem incapable of independent action. If 

some one would give them a push, set them going, 

they might continue; but they cannot start, —tley 
have no self-momentum. 

Many of these people are side-tracked along 
the road of life, not because of their incapacity, 
but because the fatal lack of mental energy seems 
to have paralyzed their faculties. They possess 
power, but are apparently helpless to use it. 

The great achievers, the men who do some- 
thing in the world, are men of strong mentality 
If they do not possess a robust physique, they 
have tremendous vigor and will power which en- 
able them not only to plan great enterprises, but 
also to overcome all obstacles in carrying them 
to a successful issue. 

fe 
Did it ever occur to you, when you spoke harshly to an 


inferior, that the wheel of fortune could reverse your po 
sitions ?—ANNA C. REIFSNEIDER. 
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HARD WORK 
ADE ER 


GRAPHITE 
LEAD PENCILS - 


Their grades never vary, and you will get the 


maximuin use out of every one. Ask for them at 
your dealer’s; if not obtainable, mention SUC- 
CESS and send 16 cts. for samples worth double, 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J 

















mts Wanted to sel 


WONDERFUL TNGAN DESCENT. 1 LAMP. 


Makes its own gas, perf safe, complete le, easy to hax 
A 100 candle power iene a cost of | Week. 
Our Incandescent Gasoline Lamps give the most brilliant and satis- 
factory light at a fraction of the cost of any other system of artificial 
potas. Producing a wonderful, steady, white light that can only 
cena with sunshine. Can be used anywhere. Lowest price, 
best goods. Write for catalogue. Our Guarantee 
Your Money Sack if not ° 
Our Agents are making Big Money. Apply for exclusive territory. 
U. 8. GAS LAMP CO. aes W. 68rd St.. Chicago, Ill. 


8 Pieces of New Music for 10c. 


Consisting of Two-Ste; Marches, Waltzes, Songs, etc. This is al 
ne, full-size, copytialy nted music, printed on heavy paper, is no 
sold in mu stores at 40 cents a copy. itis not an ‘out-of-date 
Pt folio, but music patties within six months. In addition to 
this we will send over % pages of bright, interesting stories and up- 
to-date ill nctrated articles. You will more than pleased. Send at 
once. A. W. ANNES, 1193 Broadway, New York. 


WE WANT LADIES 


to introduce DR. HULL'S NON-ALCOHOLIC 
ot reais POW De No experience required. Agents earn $38.00 to 
$5.00a day. We pay freight. mples free. W rite to-day for territory. 


C. S. HORNER MPU. CO., 1477 Penn Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 
“It's Better 


visa‘. A BULLARD GAMERA. 


COMPLETE IN ITS SPHERE. 5% styles, all new this season, 
the finest choice ever offered. Every known style, improved and 
several kinds heretofore unknown. 
BULLARD CAMERA CO., SPRINGFIELD, M 


PATENT SECURE mrad ok 


sued for free distribution. Patents sec’ ured Through i eavertised 
without charge in The Patent Record. Sample co 
VICTOR J. EVANS 4 CO., WASHING .. ‘D. 


“ WOLFRAM TRIU 


Patent Metallic Finger-Board. Quick Stringing Guitar Attach- 
ment, Sweetest-tones, most yerful, durable and artistic instru- 
ments you can buy. Send for catalogue, with prices and descriptions. 
= a $125.00. fOLFRAM GUITAR CO., Dept. A, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


I Can Sell Your Farm 


Residence or Business Property for Cash no matter where 
located. Send description and selling price and learn my suc- 


f selli 
— pian cts STRANGER, 1218 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


mogesioss sae and Weekly Publications at Club 

Success, Ledger [Monthly and Cosmo- 

politan all, one year, $2.00. Many other com- 

binations at fe low prices. Ask for anything you want. 


40-page 
W. H. MOORE’S GLUB AGENGY, BROCKPORT. N. ¥ 


CAN YOU CRACK ’EM? 














or FEES returned. FREE 
opinion as to vaso - 
—_ , oar Guide 
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MANDOLINS 














MENTAL 100 catch problems with answers. Real 
NUTS brain ticklers. Mailed for 10 cents. HOME 
SUPPLY CO., D 68, 182 Nassau St., N. Y. 





Just out. ENOTS. Can you untie em? 1c. 


UNION SUITS 
“ONEITA”? 3 
eaten = “os ad- 


No down the front. SOLD BY DRA Lins 
LVERW ORE, 


100222 35 
latest wayle. Orders filled day 


Not obtainable else- 
vhere at twice the sae rH inducements to Agents. Booklet 
~ Card Style” Free. E. J. SCHUSTER PTG. & ENG. 0O., Dept. 5, St. Louis, Be. 
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RUSSES = UP Save one-half by writing for 
our FREE catalogue and 

Pricea. FB . pg money backs Established 21 
HENRY SCHROEDER. - Tei. 468 Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago. 


DO NOT BUY a refrigerator until you 


write for a FREE copy of 
HOUSEHOLD ECONOTSIUCS, Bex 73, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


A COMPLETE BATH SERVICE 


at a moderate price is what the aver- 
age Sally are looking for; one with 
both et and cold water and plenty 

of it. More cannot be got no paowratd 
what Soom ae pay. Ten years of success 
** to fully meet 













Sil re ate hang 

Folding and Stationary Bath 
Tubs, improved Water I eaters, 
Closets, etc., @ specialty. Cat'g 
BOSELY FOLDING BATH TUR CO. 
305 ‘‘A” Dearborn St., Chicago. 








SUCCESS 
OUR STRUGGLING MERIT FUND 


]* THE June number of Success, we shall pub- 
lish the list of those who have sent contribu- 
tions to the Struggling Merit Fund, together with 
the amounts given. The list will contain the 
names of all donors up to May 5. 
The Struggling Merit Fund has met with con- 
siderable favor since it was started in February. 


Success has received many letters commending | 
the plan, and, also, the proffered assistance of a | 
number of technical schools and other institutions 


of learning. 

The necessity of this fund is accentuated by the 
hundreds of letters Success is receiving from 
struggling young people who have been denied, 
through adverse circumstances, parental misfor- 
tunes, loss of limbs, and other causes equally as 
sad, the privilege of all Americans, the right to 
secure an education. 

Some of these young people are trying to study 


against the most hopeless odds. One boy writes us | 
from Oregon, that he is obliged to work fourteen 


hours a day,and yet he rarely goes to bed until he 
has devoted two hours to study. 

A young girl in Missouri writes: ‘‘I am sup- 
porting my sister who is an invalid. She is twenty- 
two, and I am sixteen. I went to school for two 
years, and I cry because I cannot go any more."’ 

Here is an extract from a letter from Missis- 
sippi: ‘‘I have always known nothing except to 
work on the farm; my parents were not able to 
send me to school, and now I am twenty-one 
years old and have a thirst for knowledge which 
I expect to quench if my Maker blesses me with 
life and health."’ 

A New York boy says: ‘‘I taught myself to 
read and write. I will have acomplete education, 
if I have to sacrifice everything, but an indi- 


| gent father has kept me struggling like a slave.’’ 


Handsome catalogue free from | 


These are only a few extracts from the many 
appeals. Young people from every section of the 
country write us that they would make any sacri- 
fice necessary in order to attend school or college, 
but that, as they are now situated, they are abso- 
lutely barred from getting even an ordinary edu- 


| cation. 








We appeal to the vast army of Success read- 
ers to help us to help such worthy strugglers. 
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BRILLIANT FINDERS 


that show the image clear, sharp 
and bright as the human eye in 
any light will be a feature of . . 


-KORONA CAMERAS.. 





Long Focus, Series VI. 





$35 and upwards 





Send for 1901 Catalogue. 
GUNDLACH OPTICAL CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Cricaco OFrice : 


26 Jackson BouLevaro 
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EXQUISITE 
SEALS 
Made with the 


Sealing Pat in patent glass tubes. ._Heat and pour out v omt 
exactly the amount you nt junt 
want it, WAX os BURN OR RLACKEN. 





The most sat paery and novel article 
ever offered to piadies polite correspon- 


Mce, 36 brilliant colors, 




















atest 
Send 30. for three tubes, POMEROY BROS.CO., 
$22 Passaic Av.,E. Newark, N. J. 
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Ne Puacture Ne Walking 
Tires always ready fer riding 
$7.00 per pair, delivered L any 
part of U.S. whe “eb 
order, or 87.50 fs cout c. 
with privilege of examinatio’ 

Money refunded if not sath 
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handsome Photo Pins 

TS. with the picture copied 
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turned free. Prompt attention given. 
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The Specialty Photo Co., 
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“HOW T0 


by Prof, Guilfoy le. 


Memory and Mental Capacity in- 
OF THE creased a hundred-fold'! Success 
in Life realized! Speaking without 
Any book learned in one 
readin The “Sixth Sense,” 
Personal tism, fp 
Thinking, Writing, and Conversa- 
tion. Complete (Copyrighted) ourse, 12 parts, including 
numerous i lustrative exercises ; highly indoreed ; beautifully 
bound; mailed anywhere for $1. Circulars free. . 
PROGRESSIVE THOUGHT PUBLISHING CO., 
270 35TH STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Clears m= Skin 


Sent Absolutely Free to All Who 
Accept This Offer Now. 


Do you want a skin as soft and smooth as satin—so 
clear and beautiful that it will attract attention wher- 
ever you go? Nature provides a remedy ae 

and the secret of a perfect skin has been tally 
liscovered in a new liquid used at our rWorke, 1 It was 
found to Sey re yO Sects one other blemishes 
without the slightest injury, quickly Cr ea ie 4 
ng and beautifying the skin. Ph 
matologists pronounced it weptestal, aa as , A 
and mild as cream. We nam 


Kentucky Complexion Beautifier 


and are now selling it everywhere. Nothing like it was 
ver used for the skin before. It heals up pimples, 
tches and other breaking-out in from 2 to 6 
it clears away the worst moth patches, brown te, 
ver spots, freckles, blackheads, greasiness, sallow 
ness, muddiness, redness, tan me other blemishes, 
aving the skin pure, bright and velvety. Nothing 
ver worked such wonders. It is simple and easy to 
use; rub some of the liquid into the skin morning a 
1ing. The improvement in your appearance from 
e first day will surprise you. 'o show how quickly 
t acte, after applying the liquid wait a few minutes 
to allow it to pacer, then with the fingers 7 
ir face a good rubbing. You will be astonish 
at comes out of the skin. All who have used it _ 
ighted No skin is too bad to be cleared by it. It 
never fails to make a complexion to be proud of. On 
ount of ite sure success in every case a Legal Guar- 
sntee is given each purchaser that the Kentucky Com- 
exion Beautifier clears away all blemishes, makes 
e complexion fair and lovely, contains nothing in- 
urious and is perfectly harmless. 
Price, 81. per 
_ Pu t up only in Quart packages, with no marks on 
side, and sent to any address, delivered free, upon 
eipt of price, $1, which ends all expense as a quart 
f +. lic wand is more than enough for the worst skin 


The Kentucky Complexion Beautifier sells 
geek. dy wants a bottle as soon as y see 
vhatit does. We want Agents everywhere. 


_FREE OFFER 


want a few persons in every community to use 
ur new liquid, for wherever it is once used everybody 
wante it; so, instead of sending out emall samples we 
are now giving away enough to clear. whiten and 
autify the worst skin—a One Dollar Quart package 
Free to anyone who sells a quart for us. Take one 
rder for the Beautifier and send the $1. to us, and the 
two packages, with no marks on the outside, will be 
sent free of expense to your address; or, if you say 8o, 
one of them will be delivered to the person who gave 
you the order.—This Offer may not be made again, so 
send as soon as youcan. Address 


The CHAPLIN MILLS Co., 33 
North Scott St., Covington, Ky. 








Necessity. 
A ame article for the path. 
Strongly antiseptic, cleansing and deo- 
doran 


STINSON’S 
BORACYLIC 
DEODORANT. ; 


oa. = 
the “feat. pits, ph 
spiration. A “iaxury for all. Asw ently 
perfumed powd Heals ulcers, iteh- 
ing piles, « ing. Send 2% cents. 


STINSON CHEMICAL CO., 
P. ©. Box 625, :: Atlanta, Ga. 


oR. scoTrs 
Electric Hair Brush, ‘| 


it geatitvely cures nervous headache, dandruff and 
seases of the scalp; makes hair long and glossy. 


Guarantee "2%, settectery. money, will be 


Dr. GEO. A. SCOTT, - 842 Broadway, New York. 














We Retail High Grade 


BICYCLES 


At Prices Dealers Pay. 
nay surprise you as a money saver if you write for our 
es. Every wheel of clean new stock, of 1901 make. Cuts 
d description of our wheels for the asking. 
GLENS PALLS CYCLE COMPANY, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
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Award of Prizes in the 
*“* Success" Story Competition 


Ove readers have decided the question as to the 
best stories appearing in Success during the 

months of October to March, inclusive, and have 
placed these stories, by their ballots, in the fol- 
lowing order of excellence :— 

1.—‘*Red Rum,"’ by Henry Irving Dodge. 

2.— ‘*The Twentieth-Century Way,’’ by How- 
ard Fielding. 

3-—‘‘The Thanksgiving of Adoniram Holm, 
Merchant,’’ by Hezekiah Butterworth. 

4.—‘*The Magic Story,’’ by Frederic Van 
Rensselaer Dey. 

5.— ‘‘ The Great Mogul,"* by Robert Barr. 

6.—‘*Tadmor in the Wilderness,’’ by S. R. 
Crockett. 

7.—‘*Christmas in the Old Studio,"’ by Francis 
Dana. 

8.—‘‘In the Last Ditch,’’ by Walter Barr. 

9.—‘‘ The King’s Train,’’ by Joseph Blethen. 

10.—‘‘Elinor Tremaine’s Birthday Gift,’’ by 
Martha McCulloch-Williams. 

11.—‘*The Tragedy of a Snob,’’ by Gertrude 
Atherton. 

12.—‘* Aurelia’ s 
Nicolay. 

Prizes have, therefore, been awarded as follows :— 

The first prize, of $250, to Henry Irving Dodge. 

The second prize, of $i00, to Howard Fielding. 

The third prize,of $50,to Hezekiah Butterworth. 

The fourth prize, of $25, to Frederic Van 
Rensselaer Dey. 

The fifth prize, of $15, to Robert Barr. 

The sixth prize, of $10, to S. R. Crockett. 

Exactly 2,900 ballots were sent to us in this 
contest, representing the votes of those only who 
could honestly say that they had read all of the 
twelve stories. It has pleased us much to find 
that every story has its admirers, none failing to 


Back Window,’’ by Helen 


| receive a large number of votes for position 





among the first six, and even for first place. It 
should be remembered that the determination 
reached above by our readers was not based upon 
literary excellence, but upon the influence for 
good which the stories will exert in the world. 
Had the criterion been different, the order of 
stories would, doubtless, have been changed, in 
the minds of many voters. Several of the stories 
which do not win prizes are charming, and, in any 
ordinary contest, would be placed well in the 
lead. We feel certain—and the results of the 
ballot have shown our belief to be justified, —that 
these twelve SuccEss stories are uncommonly 
strong and ‘‘even"’ in their characteristics. For 
example, no less than 573 of the voters placed 
«« Aurelia’s Back Window,"’ the last in the above 
list, among the six best stories, and not a few 
gave it first place, but the majority evidently feel 
that it will not exert as much positive good in the 
world as will other stories, readable and excellent 
though it is. ‘‘The King’s Train,’’ too, is a 
vivid bit of literary painting that carries its read- 
ers along with irresistible force and interest, and 
no less than 1,248 voters give it place aniong the 
first six stories, while 175 call it best of all. 

We have special pleasure in announcing that 
one of our readers, Mrs. J. R. Bidwell, of Granby, 
Massachusetts, expressed in her ballot the aver- 


age judgment of all our readers, voting for the six 
winning stories exactly in the order shown 
above, and, as no one else has been so fortunate, 
she will receive the full $100 prize promised for 
distribution among the successful voters. 


» 

A Word About “Circulation” 
READERS OF Success and of several hun- 

dred daily, weekly and monthly periodicals 
of this country, do not need to be told that 
Success has conducted a subscription campaign 
during the past season wholly unprecedented in 
character and results. Favorable price arrange- 
ments having been made last fall with various 
magazines, the publishers of Success determined 
to offer to the reading public of America the 
greatest values in periodical literature ever given 
at the combination prices asked. The results 
have absolutely amazed, and, in fact, almost 
overwhelmed the different publications benefited 
by the clubbing offers,as may be judged from the 
following figures showing the number of Success 
(annual,) subscriptions taken between September 
20, 1900, and April 1, 1901, and the number ot 
annual subscriptions sent by Success during the 
same period to the publishers of a few of the 
leading magazines :— 


Ms > share Waris sh. os saectecaweres 136,652 
Review of Reviews (all new subscriptions,) 72,514 
IIS 5 6 G'5. 000. 2o0e coccsancamae 47,890 
REP eee eee ae ee 29, 112 
Public Opinion (all new subscriptions, ). . 19,294 
ee eer mer ry 10,055 


It goes without saying that the handling of this 
enormous magazine subscription business is a 
proposition which severely tests the best 
business organization possible to establish. The 
most serious difficulty which we have met with 
during the season, and the one which has given 
rise to the largest number of complaints, has 
been that of ‘‘running out of current issues’’ by 
publishers who have failed to accurately foretel! 
the required editions. For this reason it has 
often been impossible to send the ‘first copy’’ 
upon receipt of our order, and subscribers have 
not unnaturally feared that we were responsible 
for delays. We wish to assure our readers that 
their magazine orders have always been executed 
by our office with great expedition and accuracy, 
though there has been, of course, the usual smal! 
percentage of mistakes inevitable in handling a 
business so enormous. 

In December, 1899, the circulation of SuccEss 
was but 75,000. One year later, in December, 
1900, it reached 250,000. The problem of print- 
ing, binding, and mailing this great edition in 
such a way as to make delivery to subscribers on 
the twenty-fifth day of each month, has become a 
most difficult one. For such delays in delivery as 
have occurred during the last four months, we 
hereby apologize to our readers, and assure them, 
at the same time, that our difficulties ought all to 
be over by another month, as we are now greatly 
increasing our printing and mailing facilities, and 
will soon be in shape to handle the larger editions 
which we fully expect to come during the next 
twelve months. Meanwhile,we must ask you, our 
readers, to be as indulgent as possible, remember- 
ing that the cause of our present delay in mailing 
is the kind patronage with which you have ove- 
whelmed us during the past sixteen months. 
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SUCCESS 


Take a Kodak 
with You. 














Made of aluminum and covered with 
the finest seal grain leather, the Folding 
Pocket Kodaks are as rich and dainty as" 
a lady’s purse, and are hardly heavier, 
yet they withstand the rough usage of 


travel and changes of climate far better 





than any heavy camera. 


Carried in the hand, in a case or in a shopping bag, they 


are convenient and inconspicuous. Take a Kodak with. you. 


The Folding — 
Pocket Kodaks 


are fitted with superb lenses and have the Eastman automatic 





shutters for snap-shots or time exposures, have sets of three 
stops, brilliant finders and load in daylight with film cartridges — 
for two, six or twelve exposures. They combine the smallest 
bulk and least weight, with simplicity, ‘and the highest excellence 


in camera construction. 





Ask your dealer or write 
us for a copy of “Pocket 
Kodak Portraiture.’’ 

instructive little book 


$10.00 to $17.50. 
‘uvtecec | EASTMAN KODAK GO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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l are sti!l claiming 
f the Shawknit pro- 





HAVE been making the B* AUSE, every man who ever wore 
- the Shawke it will substantiate our 
statement, and we stand back of what 


W be 1alf hose for men for 
over « we say, and always will. 


Shawknits—wear longer than any foreign or domestic hose made. Our Latest Styles—B 9, Black ground, narrow white stripes. 
Shawknits—do not stretch, pull or lose their shape. - B 10, Black ground, narrow heliotrope stripes. 
Shawknits—do met crock, run of lose their color. Warranted to stand acid test. | B 11, Cardinal ground, rvrrow white stripes. 
If the kind you wear are not Shawknit—then they will not do or wear like our guarantee. B 12, Cardinal ground, narrow black stripes. 
Medium weight, fine guage cotton half hose, sizes 9 to 11 1-2, 25 cents per pair or six pair $1.50 postage 
paid upon receipt of price. Ask your dealer for them. Catalogue free showing colors, guages and price list. 


The SHAW STOCKING CO., 200 Shaw St., Lowell, Mass. 






iarter of a century. ducts than other manufacturers dare to claim—why ? 











